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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


And  now  the  eyee  of  the  world  are  turned,  not 
to  Constantinople,  but  to  an  island  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
sailed  from  Naples,  or  from  Brindisi,  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  will  remember  passing  along  the  Southern 
coast  of  Crete,  which  is  stretched  out  like  our 
Long  Island,  as  a  point  of  outlook  for  the  com¬ 
ing  or  the  departing  voyager.  But  it  is  only  in 
its  position  that  it  has  any  resemblance,  for 
while  Long  Island  is  merely  a  sand  bank  thrown 
up  by  the  waves,  Crete  rises  as  boldly  as  Madeira, 
with  a  ridge  of  mountains  reaching  from  end 
to  end,  that  forms  the  backbone  of  the  island. 
One  peak  is  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  is 
capped  with  snow.  The  coast  is  indented  with 
harbors,  small  and  great,  which  are  the  resort 
of  the  bold  mariners  whose  small  rigged  boats 
ply  up  and  down  the  i^ean  Sea..  As  it  lies  at 
the  end  of  the  Greek  Archiiielago,  and  its  popu¬ 
lation  is  chiefly  Greek,  it  should  belong  to 
Greece,  but,  like  many  other  of  the  fairest  por¬ 
tions  of  the  East,  it  has  been  doomed  to  suffer 
from  the  rule  of  “the  unspeakable  Turk, ’’ the 
natural  result  of  which  is,  that  Crete,  like 
Cuba,  if  not  always  in  a  state  of  rebellion, 
yet  has  in  her  the  fires  always  smouldering. 
A  few  years  since  the  island  was  in  open  re¬ 
bellion  for  months,  and  was  at  last  not  so  much 
subdued  by  the  Turks,  as  by  a  compromise  of 
the  European  powers,  on  the  promise  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  to  make  concessions  to  the  people,  and  to 
govern  a  little  more  in  conformity  with  the 
rule  of  civilized  nations  1  Of  course  this  solemn 
pledge  was  kept  in  the  old  Turkish  way  !  No 
doubt  the  Sultan  felt  it  to  be  a  hardship  that  he 
could  not  have  full  swing  and  deal  out  complete 
“justice”  as  a  former  Sultan  did  in  Scio  in  1822 
when  within  two  months  twenty-three  thousand 
people — men,  women  and  children — were  put  to 
the  sword  !  and  forty-seven  thousand  were  sold 
into  slavery,  and  the  population  was  reduced 
from  104,000  to  2,000  I  That  was  a  wholesale  ex¬ 
termination  that  would  suit  exactly  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  temper  of  the  present  Sultan.  But  five 
years  after  the  massacre  of  Scio  the  Turk  got  a 
lesson,  which  if  it  did  not  quicken  his  moral 
scruples,  taught  him  what  he  has  never  for¬ 
gotten.  In  1827  the  combined  fieets  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Russia,  annihilated  the 
Turkish  fieet  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  and  thus 
secured  the  independence  of  Greece.  Since  that 
time  the  Sultans  have  had  a  wholesome  fear  of 
rousing  the  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  _ 

Apparently  the  time  has  come  when  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  lesson  repeated.  Again 
Crete  is  in  arms.  And  what  shall  Europe  do 
about  it  f  Of  course  if  it  were  left  to  the  two 
parties,  the  islanders,  however  brave  they  may 
be,  and  though  they  might  take  refuge  in  their 
mountains,  could  not  keep  up  the  struggle 
against  the  Turkish  armies.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  element  in  the  case.  Greece  is  in  fiame 


with  enthusiasm  for  the  island  and  the  people 
that  ought  to  be  a  part  of  their  own  country 
and  nation.  The  streets  of  Athens  are  filled 
with  crowds,  shouting  for  war  against  the  hated 
oppressor.  And  what  complicates  the  matter 
still  more.  Prince  George  has  sailed  from  the 
Pineus  with  ships  and  men  to  support  those 
whom  they  look  upon  as  their  countrymen 
and  brothers.  This  might  be  regarded  as  the 
rash  movement  of  a  daring  soldier  of  fortune, 
but  that  Prince  George  is  not  only  the  son  of 
the  King  of  Greece,  but  is  the  cousin  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  who  is  bound  to  him  by  more 
than  the  ties  of  blood,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
companions  in  a  journey  round  the  world,  in 
which  the  Czarewitch,  when  in  Japan,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  fanatic  and  would  have  been  killed 
but  for  the  quick  movement  and  strong  arm  of 
his  cousin.  This  creates  the  strongest  tie  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cousins,  so  that  it  is  believed  in 
Europe  that  this  sudden  movement  of  Prince 
George  has  been  made  with  the  knowledge,  and 
the  silent,  if  not  the  expressed,  approval  of 
the  Czar.  If  this  be  the  case;  if  Russia 
approves,  France,  that  is  in  close  alliance  with 
Russia,  will  not  be  likely  to  disapprove.  Even  if 
it  were  to  stand  aloof,  it  could  not  restrain  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  jieople.  And  so  the 
rising  in  Crete  may  be  the  starting  point  of 
events  that  will  not  be  limited  to  the  narrow 
proportions  of  the  island,  but  that  will  be  felt 
along  the  shores  of  the  neighboring  continents 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 


Later  despatches  show  that  all  the  Powers  are 
thrown  into  perplexity  by  this  sudden  action  on 
the  part  of  Greece.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  said 
that  the  Royal  house  of  England  is  all  on  the 
side  of  Greece.  This  would  naturally  be  so  if 
for  none  other  than  family  reasons,  as  the 
Princess  of  Wales  is  the  sister  of  the  King  of 
Greece.  All  the  impulses  of  humanity  that  are 
so  strong  in  the  breasts  of  the  English  people, 
are  on  the  side  of  an  uprising  against  the  bloody 
rule  of  the  Turk.  But  no  sooner  does  this  feel¬ 
ing  show  itself  in  any  quarter,  and  one  govern¬ 
ment  or  another  venture  to  think  of  some  gener¬ 
ous  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  oppressed, 
than  there  comes  an  outcry  that  any  step  of  this 
kind  will  be  met  by  opposition  from  another 
quarter,  and  so  lead  to  a  general  European  war  I 
Thus  each  power  looks  out  for  its  own  separate 
interest,  and  these  selfish  considerations  out¬ 
weigh  the  generous  impulses  and  brave  threaten- 
ings  of  all  Europe. 

Meanwhile  little  Greece  is  in  such  a  tempest  of 
enthusiasm  that  she  is  almost  ready  to  fight  the 
battle  of  liberty  alone.  To  the  remonstrances 
against  her  separate  action,  so  far  is  she  from 
repentance  and  confession  of  wrong  doing,  that 
she  answers  proudly  that  she  could  not  keep 
unmoved  in  the  presence  of  massacres  that  were 
going  on  in  an  island  so  near  to  her  own  terri¬ 
tory  ;  that  it  was  by  position  a  part  of  the  Greek 
Archipelago,  while  its  people  were  of  their  own 
blood,  and  language  and  religion.  Instead  of 
disbanding  the  volunteers,  that  muster  in  the 
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square  in  front  of  the  Palace  in  Athens,  every 
hcur  adds  to  their  number  and  ships  loaded  from 
the  Piraeus  steal  out  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  to  make  their  way  to  the  shores  of  Crete. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  diminish  their  enthusi¬ 
asm,  but  stirs  their  indignation,  when  they 
arrive  off  the  coast,  vo  find  themselves  debarred 
from  landing,  not  by  Turkish  ships  or  soldiers, 
but  by  English  men  of  war  !  This  reacts 
on  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  and  many 
are  indignant  that  the  great  “Sea-Power”  of 
the  world  should  interfere  for  the  support  of 
Turkey,  which  has  been  for  centuries  the  op¬ 
pressor  and  persecutor  of  Christendom.  Mr. 
Gladstone  put  the  case  rightly  when  he  said 
twenty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  massacres 
in  Bulgaria,  that  the  only  safe  policy  in  dealing 
with  the  Turk,  was  to  put  him  out  of  Europe 
“bag  and  baggage”  ! 


THE  NEW  SHAH  OF  PERSIA  ASSERTS 
HIMSELF. 

European  diplomatists  in  Persia  have  been 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  mini^rial  crisis  which 
has  developed  in  the  Persian  Court.  The  Sadr- 
azam  (Prime  Minister)  of  the  old  Shah,  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  capacity  for  work,  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  intelligence,  and  with  tact 
and  patience  that  seemed  never  to  fail  him  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  The  relations 
between  the  old  Shah*  and  himself  were  much 
like  those  of  father  and  son.  It  is  said,  that 
often  when  they  failed  to  agree,  the  old  King 
would  say,  “My  son,  you  are  wrong,”  and  the 
matter  would  there  end. 

With  the  accession  of  the  new  Shah  there  has 
been  no  little  doubt  as  to  whether  the  powerful 
Minister  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  position 
or  not  The  diplomatists  of  the  English  and 
Russian  Ministry  lent  him  their  strong  support 
and  fully  believed  he  would  be  retained.  Late 
in  November,  the  King’s  birthday  was  celebrated 
in  the  palace  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  a  dinner  was  given  in  the  palace  of  the 
Sadr  azam.  The  dinner  was  followed  by  a  re¬ 
ception,  the  most  brilliant  affair  Teheran  has 
seen  for  a  long  time.  Little  did  the  guests 
think  that  their  host  was  preparing  for  himself 
an  easy  downfall.  Even  the  best  informed  of 
the  legations  were  struck  with  astonishment 
when  a  day  or  two  following,  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  announced  that 
he  was  preparing  to  leave  the  Persian  capital  on 
a  pilgrimage.  So  thoroughly  had  he  ingratiated 
himself  into  the  good-will  of  the  foreigners  in 
Persia,  that  his  fall  is  universally  considered  as 
a  misfortune.  But  the  new  Shah  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  assert  himself.  It  is  believed  that  he 
has,  even  more  than  his  father,  the  welfare  of 
his  people  at  heart. 

The  new  regime  introduced  by  this  change  is 
a  radical  one  of  its  character  as  regards  Persian 
precedent.  It  looks  to  the  administration  of 
the  government  through  a  Cabinet  instead  of 
vesting  supreme  authority  in  a  Grand  Vizier. 
The  King  has  gathered  around  him  some  prom¬ 
ising  men,  having  both  capacity  and  experience. 
Evidently  the  King  will  act  as  his  own  Prime 
Minister.  Ihe  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  so  much  importance  in  Persian  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  outside  world  and  to  the  foreigners 
residing  within  its  territory,  has  been  given  to 
Mohim  Khan,  Mushir-od-Dowleh,  formerly  Per¬ 
sian  Minister  both  in  London  and  Vienna,  and 
for  many  years  Persian  Ambassador  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Hie  long  residence  abroad  has  imbued 
him  with  European  tastes  and  taught  him  the 
value  of  foreign  intercourse.  It  is  said  to  be 
his  desire  to  bring  about  a  codification  of  the 
laws,  or  possibly  to  introduce  the  Code  Napo¬ 
leon,  adapted  as  in  Turkey  to  Mohammedan 
usages. 

The  late  Shah  was  sternly  opposed  to  so  radi¬ 
cal  a  change  as  this.  The  Mushir-od-Dowleh 


has  always  been  friendly  to  the  missionaries,  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  hie  attitude 
towards  them  and  other  foreign  interests  now 
that  he  holds  this  more  influential  position.  On 
the  whole,  the  outlook  may  be  regarded  as  favor¬ 
able  to  the  progress  of  missionary  enterprise 
throughout  the  Empire. 

HOW  GOD  HELPS  US. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

“God  is  my  helper,”  is  a  truth  as  old  as  the 
Bible,  and  confirmed  by  myriads  of  human  ex¬ 
periences.  But  it  is  important  for  us  to  know 
how  our  loving  Father  helps  us ;  for  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  things  that  He  never  grants  and  lose  things 
that  He  offers  to  give  us.  There  is  a  right  way 
and  a  wrong  way  of  looking  at  God’s  dealings; 
the  one  sets  us  to  murmuring  and  complaining, 
the  other  gives  us  a  wonderful  up  lift. 

If  we  looked  at  God  as  always  wise  and  always 
loving,  and  always  holy  we  should  know,  in  the 
first  place,  that  He  often  helps  us  by  a  sharp 
discipline  that  tries  us  most  terribly.  It  helps 
the  grass  on  my  lawn  in  summer  to  put  the 
mower  over  it,  and  it  helps  my  grape-vines  to 
apply  the  pruning-knife.  Abraham  came  down 
from  the  mountain  where  he  was  told  to  sacri¬ 
fice  Isaac  a  stronger  man  than  when  he  went  up. 
What  a  train  of  troubles  overtook  Joseph  from 
the  time  when  he  was  put  into  the  pit  until  he 
was  put  into  the  prison  I  By  and  by  he  looked 
his  rascally  brothers  right  in  their  faces,  and 
said  to  them,  “ye  thought  evil  against  me;  but 
God  meant  it  unto  good.”  As  headwinds  make 
a  steamer’s  fires  burn  more  briskly  under  the 
boilers,  so  adversity  often  drives  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian  ahead  in  his  spiritual  life.  Everything 
that  makes  you  and  me  purer,  humbler,  braver, 
stronger  or  holier  is  a  mighty  help;  and  if  we 
keep  the  eye  of  faith  open  we  shall  see  a  loving 
God  behind  the  pruning-knife,  and  behind  the 
furnace  of  affliction. 

What  an  immense  lot  of  over-loaded  people 
there  are  in  this  world !  We  can  see  it  in  their 
care-worn  faces ;  and  each  one  thinks  his  bur¬ 
den  is  the  heaviest.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of 
care  that  is  wise ;  a  man  who  has  no  forethought 
for  the  future  is  a  sluggard  or  a  fool.  The  Apos¬ 
tle  had  no  reference  to  a  wise  thoughtfulness  for 
the  future  when  he  said,  “Cast  all  your  care 
upon  Him  for  He  careth  for  you.”  That  much- 
perverted  verse  is  accurately  translated  in  the 
Revised  Version — “casting  all  your  anxiety  on 
Him  because  He  careth  for  you.”  Now  just 
what  our  almighty  and  all-loving  Father  offers 
is — to  help  us  carry  our  loads.  He  who  watched 
over  the  infant  deliverer  of  Israel  in  his  cradle 
of  rushes,  who  sent  Hie  ravens  to  feed  Elijah  by 
the  brookside,  who  protected  Daniel  in  the  den, 
and  kept  Paul  calm  and  cheerful  in  the  hurri¬ 
cane,  is  the  very  One  who  says  to  us — roll  your 
anxieties  over  on  Me,  for  I  have  you  on  My 
heart!  To  do  this  requires  faith.  When  God 
says— give  over  to  Me  what  will  break  you  down 
and  I  will  help  you  through.  He  puts  our  faith 
to  a  pretty  severe  test  As  the  sinner  must  ac¬ 
cept  Jesus  C!hrist  as  the  burden-bearer  for  his 
sins  before  he  can  be  saved,  we  must  accept  God’s 
offer  to  lighten  our  loads  by  putting  Himself,  as 
it  were,  into  our  hearts,  and  under  the  burdens. 
He  then  becomes  our  strength.  His  grace  be¬ 
comes  sufficient  for  the  hard  duty  to  be  done, 
the  tough  conflict  to  be  fought  the  sacrifice  to 
be  encountered,  or  the  trial  to  be  endured. 
This  is  a  supernatural  process.  It  actually 
means  that  the  divine  Spirit  comes  into  us,  and 
imparts  divine  strength  just  as  much  as  the 
nutritious  element  in  our  daily  bread  imparts 
strength  to  our  bodies.  The  “Everlasting  arm” 
is  no  less  a  support  because  it  is  an  unseen  arm ; 
but  we  can  feel  it.  My  brother,  have  you  never 
felt  the  lift  of  that  almighty  arm,  when  you 
came  up  victorious  out  of  a  great  temptation,  or 
calm  out  of  a  great  sorrow,  or  strong  out  of  a 
heavy  “weight  of  afflictions?”  God  helped  you. 


Those  who  know  how  to  use  God’s  help  are  the 
calm  dlhristians  who  possess  their  souls  in  quiet¬ 
ness.  Work  never  hurts  us.  A  stiff  fight  does 
not  exhaust  us.  It  is  worry  that  frets  and 
fevers  us.  It  acts  like  an  ague  on  the  body  and 
leaves  us  weak  and  wretched.  Athletic  old  Paul 
who  fought  beasts  at  Ephesus,  and  bloody  Neros 
at  Rome,  who  was  a  “Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions’’  in  himself,  and  had  the  care  of  all  the 
churches  on  him,  never  chafed  his  great  soul 
into  a  worry  for  a  single  moment.  “Be  anxious 
for  nothing,  brethren  !”  was  his  cheerful  counsel 
to  his  comrades.  He  knew  how  to  let  God  help 
him  do  God’s  work.  He  knew  whom  he  be¬ 
lieved  ;  and  worry  would  have  been  suicide.  Be 
assured  of  this,  all  ye  pastors,  teachers  and 
workers  of  all  kinds,  that  if  you  and  I  work  on 
God’s  lines,  He  is  bound  to  help  us.  If  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  work  on  our  own  lines  and  for  our  own 
selfish  purposes,  we  shall  be  rebuked  as  Peter 
was  when  his  Master  said  to  him,  “Put  up  thy 
sword  into  the  sheath!”  When  Peter  drew  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  at  the  time  of  Pentecost  the 
divine  help  came,  and  thousands  of  souls  were 
converted.  Let  us  lay  hold  of  God’s  work  with 
a  steady  and  a  stalwart  trust,  and  all  the  time 
be  hearing  Him  say,  “In  Me  is  thy  help.” 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

ENDOMnSENT  OF  SIOO.OOO. 

For  a  period  approaching  half  a  century  El¬ 
mira  Collie  has  maintained  a  reputation  for 
the  highest  scholarship.  To  her  belongs  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  College  for  Women 
in  America.  Her  work  began  in  1855,  that  of 
Vassar  in  1865  and  that  of  Smith  and  Wellesly 
in  1875. 

From  the  beginning,  Elmira  College  granted 
degrees  only  to  students  whose  scholarship 
equalled  that  of  high-grade  colleges  for  men. 
Her  graduates  now  number  many  hundreds,  not 
a  few  of  whom  occupy  positions  of  great  respon¬ 
sibility  and  importance  both  in  this  and  other 
lands. 

Unlike  a  number  of  her  sister  colleges,  El¬ 
mira  was  born  poor.  So  determined  was  she, 
however,  to  secure  the  highest  scholarship  in 
her  students  that  she  overlooked  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  circumstance  for  many  years;  indeed, 
never,  until  now,  has  she  made  any  extensive  or 
effective  effort  to  increase  her  permanent  endow¬ 
ment.  A  few  months  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  her 
trustees  and  of  the  Synodical  Committee  it  was 
found  that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
necessary  to  put  the  college  on  a  sound  financial 
basis. 

At  that  meeting  a  proposition  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Synod  that  if  the 
people  of  Elmira  would  provide  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  an  effort  would  be  made  to  secure  an¬ 
other  fifty  thousand  throughout  the  Synod  of 
New  York.  To  this  all  agreed,  and  one  of  the 
Committee,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  D.D.  of 
Owego,  about  that  time  elected  president  of  the 
institution,  was  persuaded  to  begin  the  work. 

This  he  did,  as  circumstances  permitted,  by 
calling  on  citizens  of  Elmira  of  larger  means  and 
explaining  to  them  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  collie.  Although  this  work  was  begun  in 
the  face  of  other  local  efforts  to  rais^  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  different  purjKiees,  yet  Dr. 
Mackenzie  had  remarkable  success.  He  created 
new  hope  and  helpful  enthusiasm  in  the  trus¬ 
tees,  faculty  and  students,  and,  in  fact,  through 
the  entire  city.  Citizens  who  were  indifferent, 
almost  hostile,  indeed,  he  made  warm  friends  of 
the  institution. 

His  effort  ceased  about  the  first  of  February, 
because  the  people  of  Elmira  gave  him  a  full 
fifty  thousand.  In  speaking  of  the  achievement 
of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  The  Elmira  Advertiser  says: 
“One  step  alone  remains  to  crown  the  work,  and 
that  is  the  assumption,  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of 
the  college  presidency.  He  cannot  refuse  that 
dedication  of  himself  to  the  work.  His  sound 
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learning,  hie  catholic  spirit,  his  winning  manli¬ 
ness,  his  genuine  t)iety,  and  his  business  ac¬ 
complishments  will  find  here  a  peculiar  and  ade¬ 
quate  field  for  their  exercise.  He  was  born  for 
such  a  work  and  his  fitness  now  rises  to  the 
quality  of  genius. 

“The  opening  of  the  next  collegiate  year  must 
find  him  at  the  post  to  which  he  was  fore¬ 
ordained.  He  will  be  thrice  and  four  times  wel¬ 
come  in  £lmira,  his  name  will  be  cherished 
while  the  college  stands,  and  in  our  own  day 
and  time  we  will  praise  him  in  the  gates.” 

As  touching  the  fifty  thousand  to  be  raised  by 
the  Synod,  no  organized  effort  outside  of  Elmira 
has  been  put  forth ;  however.  Dr.  Mackenzie 
mentioned  the  matter  incidentally  to  three  per¬ 
sons  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  one  of 
whom  gave  112,000,  one  $2,500  and  one  $500, 
making  in  all,  with  Elmira’s  subscription, 
$65,000  secured  up  to  February  first. 

To  obtain  the  remaining  $35,000  should  not 
be  a  formidable  task  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  richest  Synod  in  the  world  is  the  constitu¬ 
ency  to  provide  the  amount.  When  the  Synod 
of  New  York  was  in  session  in  Brooklyn  last 
fall.  Dr.  Mackenzie  reported  only  a  little  over 
$50,000  then  secured,  yet  the  report  was  received 
with  much  enthusiasm  and  the  following  min¬ 
utes  were  unanimously  adopted : 

1.  The  Synod,  having  heard  with  satisfaction 
the  encouraging  financial  report  of  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege,  expresses  its  approval  of  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  authorities  of  that  institution  for  rais¬ 
ing  $100,000  to  meet  its  pressing  needs. 

2.  The  Synod  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the 
generosity  of  those  citizens  of  Elmira  who  have 
respondeil  so  willingly  to  the  call  for  $50,000 
from  that  city. 

3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Elmira  together 
with  Rev.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  D.D.,  is  consti¬ 
tuted  a  committee  to  have  in  charge  the  raising 
of  funds  for  the  endowment. 

4.  L<x:al  committees  to  cooperate  with  the  En¬ 
dowment  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  Gen 
eral  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Moderator,  Rev.  T.  Ral¬ 
ston  Smith,  stated  clerk,  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  D.D.  In  view  of  the  past  history  of  this 
noble  institution,  her  present  possibilities  for  a 
splendid  future,  the  generous  response  of  the 
Elmira  people  regardless  of  creed,  and  the  above 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  Synod,  men  and 
women  throughout  the  country  should  subscribe 
freely. 

The  college,  valued  at  $250,000,  was  the  gift  of 
the  late  Simeon  Benjamin  of  Elmira  to  the 
Synod;  given,  however,  with  the  distinct  un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  would  be  adequately  sus¬ 
tained.  c. 

The  Synod  gratefully  accepted  the  gift,  which 
acceptance  became  its  pledge  to  make  all  needful 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution. 
This  pledge  has  not  been  fulfilled ;  it  is  true, 
the  Synod  passed  resolutions  and  appointed  an 
Eastern,  a  Western  and  a  Central  committee  for 
the  purpose,  yet  not  one  dollar  was  ever  provided 
by  that  body  for  college  endowment,  or  indeed 
for  any  purpose. 

This  seems  unfair,  especially  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  college  has  continued  to  give, 
up  to  the  present  time,  appropriations  in  money, 
to  the  daughters  of  ministers  and  others  until 
the  sum  amounts  to  almost  $50,000. 

This  generous  policy  of  the  college  toward 
those  who  needed  help  should  stimulate  those 
who  can  give  help  to  do  so  now.  Now  is  the 
time,  for  unless  the  remaining  $35,000  is  secured, 
none  of  the  $65,000  already  subscribed  can  be 
collected ;  such  are  the  terms  of  subscription. 

Ministers,  elders  and  all  men  and  women  of 
the  Synod  should  take  an  interest  in  the  present 
movement,  which,  it  is  hoped,  is  the  beginning 
of  a  splendid  future  for  Elmira  College. 

The  writer  took  time  to  visit  Elmira  and  in¬ 
terview  the  most  conservative  and  successful 
business  men,  young  and  old,  those  wha  them¬ 


selves  had  examined  carefully  the  present  con¬ 
ditions,  and  estimated  the  future  possibility  of 
the  institution.  These  men  without  exception 
gave,  as  their  opinion  that,  if  $100,000  were 
secured,  and  if  Dr.  Mackenzie  could  bo  induced 
to  assume  the  presidency,  the  future  success  of 
the  College  would  be  beyond  question.  They 
frankly  said  that  never  before  had  there  been 
such  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  college  among 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

One  very  encouraging  feature  is  the  unusually 
large  number  of  inquiries  coming  from  students 
who  desire  to  enter  next  fall.  Another  source 
of  encouragement  is,  that  some  of  those  who 
have  subscribed  already,  express  a  willingness, 
when  the  first  $100,000  is  secured,  to  at  once  be 
gin  a  new  subscription  for  a  second  $100,000. 

A  very  short  time  will  determine  whether  those 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  will  maintain 
this  institution  as  a  Protestant  College  or  allow 
it  to  drift  into  other  hands.  E.  G.  P. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  DR.  NATHANIEL  W. 
TAYLOR. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Aikman,  D.D. 

It  was  during  my  college  course  in  Yale,  in 
1841  and  1842,  that  I  was  privileged  to  come  into 
pleasant  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Taylor,  then  the 
distinguished  professor  of  Theology  in  Yale 
Divinity  School.  In  the  year  1841  there  was  a 
great  revival  in  the  city,  beginning  with  the 
labors  of  Elder  Jacob  Knapp  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  spreading  out  into  the  other  chur¬ 
ches  of  New  Haven  and  into  the  College  also. 

There  were  some  things  in  the  preaching  and 
in  the  measures  of  Elder  Knapp  with  which  1 
had  little  sympathy,  but  he  was  always  in  dead 
earnest  and  accomplished  a  great  work  in  his 
six  weeks  in  the  city.  He  held  meetings  in  the 
afternoon  for  Christians  only,  which  wore 
among  the  most  helpful  I  ever  attended,  very 
tender  and  practical,  and  altogether  different 
from  his  lurid  and  tremendous  style  to  the  im¬ 
penitent  in  the  evening.  The  Elder  was  invited 
to  the  College  once  or  twice  and  addressed  the 
students  with  excellent  effect. 

Dr.  Taylor  attended  several  of  the  services  in 
the  Baptist  Church  and  remained  during  the 
‘‘testimony  meeting.”  One  evening  I  stood  by 
his  side  behind  the  altar,  and  heard  his  quiet 
remarks  as  one  and  another  rose  to  give  their 
experience.  In  a  low  tone  he  would  say,  ‘‘That’s 
a  good  testimony,”  or  ‘‘That  man  has  no  exxie- 
rience  of  grace,”  but  he  did  not  address  the 
people. 

At  that  time  Professor  Fitch  was  the  College 
preacher ;  he  was  a  profound  theologian  and  a 
very  lovable  man,  but  constitutionally  timid, 
and  the  students  went  to  Professor  Goodrich  for 
spiritual  counsel,  so  that  he  was  the  true  pastor 
of  the  College  flock.  When  the  religious  awaken¬ 
ing  increased  and  grew  beyond  the  care  of  Dr. 
Goodrich,  the  public  services  of  Dr.  Taylor  were 
called  for,  and  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk  was  sent 
for,  from  Boston.  Dr.  Kirk  was  then  in  the 
flush  of  his  persuasive  eloquence,  and  he  and 
Dr.  Taylor  preached  in  the  old  Oratorical  Cham¬ 
ber  on  alternate  evenings;  Kirk  eloquent,  and 
winning  in  his  mode  of  address,  Taylor  preach¬ 
ing  as  the  tide  moves  with  a  sweep  of  power, 
strenuous  earnestness  and  a  mighty  grasp  upon 
the  conscience.  He  was  much  more  than  a 
trained  and  powerful  logician ;  he  was  a  great 
preacher ;  hearing  him  at  that  time,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  unsuriiaseed  in  the  pulpit  by  any 
man  I  had  ever  heard.  One  of  his  sermons, 
from  the  text,  ‘‘Commending  ourselves  to  every 
man’s  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,”  fell 
upon  my  ear  with  such  commanding  authority 
that  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  for  an  im¬ 
penitent  man  to  leave  the  room  without  yield¬ 
ing  himself  to  tbe  claims  of  God.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  revival.  One  year  after¬ 
wards  there  was  some  religious  interest  and  I 
requested  the  doctor  to  repeat  the  sermon,  which 


he  did  and  it  made  no  apparent  impression  upon 
others,  and  not  a  profound  one  upon  my  own 
mind ;  reminding  one  of  Nettleton’s  remark  that 
‘‘One  sermon  in  a  revival  often  does  more  execu¬ 
tion  than  a  hundred  equally  good,  out  of  it.” 
And  more  good  may  be  lost  for  the  want  of  that 
one  than  can  be  done  with  it  and  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  like  it,  wheu  the  crisis  is  past  ‘‘Say  not 
ye,  there  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh 
the  harvest.  ”  It  is  now,  or  never.  ‘  ‘  A  nd  he  that 
reapeth  receiveth  wages.” 

During  my  College  course  I  paid  frequent 
visits  to  Dr.  Taylor’s  lecture-room,  and  listened 
with  great  interest  to  some  of  his  lectures  on  his 
favorite  theme,  the  Moral  Government  of  God. 
It  was  well  known  that  his  subtle  distinctions 
were  not  always  understood,  nor  always  correctly 
represented  by  the  students  who  passed  out  from 
under  his  teachings.  He  had  the  habit,  after 
delivering  a  written  lecture,  of  throwing  his 
manuscript  away  from  him  and  with  his  hands 
on  the  table,  saying,  ‘‘Now  I  will  hear  yoti.” 
Sometimes  he  questioned  the  students.  I  re¬ 
member  on  one  occasion  he  selected  a  young 
man  of  happy  reputation  for  devoted  piety,  but 
not  gifted  with  sharp  discriminating  faculties 
and  the  student  gave  as  his  own  the  opposite 
view  of  the  special  point  upon  which  the  doctor 
had  been  discoursing;  ‘‘Do  I  understand  you, 
Mr.  P.,”  said  the  Professor,  “to  be  presenting 
my  view  of  this  question  ?”  ‘‘Why,  yes  sir,” 
said  the  student,  ‘‘so  I  understood  you  to  say.” 
There  came  over  the  Professor’s  face  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  amusement  and  hopelessness ;  and  I  no 
more  wondered  that  the  doctor  was  sometimes 
misunderstood  ouiside  of  his  lecture-room. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  for  ten  years  pastor  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  Church  of  New  Haven,  and  his  ministiy  was 
frequently  blessed  with  revivals.  Sitting  in  his 
parlor  one  evening  with  him,  he  gave  me  the 
following  account  of  the  origin  of  a  great  work 
of  grace.  He  had  been  in  attendance  on  the 
meetings  of  his  Association  in  a  neighboring 
town,  where  suggestions  were  made  as  to  pas¬ 
toral  responsibility.  On  the  next  Sabbath  he 
quietly  invited  six  of  his  members  to  meet  him 
at  his  house  for  prayer.  The  meeting  was  one 
of  quickening  power,  and  they  parted  to  meet 
the  coming  week,  each  with  another  member  of 
the  church.  The  twelve  met,  and  agreed  to 
double  the  number  the  following  week.  This 
continued  until  the  rooms  were  crowded,  and 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  became  so  mani¬ 
fest  that  a  general  notice  was  given  for  services 
in  the  church,  which  was  soon  filled,  and  the 
interest  developed  rapidly  until  other  churches 
in  the  city  and  adjacent  places  were  opened,  and 
about  1,500  souls  were  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christ.  ‘‘These  rooms,”  said  he,  ‘‘witnessed 
the  first  tokens  of  that  divine  blessing  which 
enriched  so  large  a  field.”  May  not  this  be 
suggestive  to  other  pastors? 

I  shall  never  forget  an  incident  related  to  me 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  illustrating  the  well  known  verse. 
There  is  an  hour,  we  know  not  when; 

A  iwint  we  know  not  where. 

Which  marks  the  destiny  of  men 

To  glory  or  despair. 

Said  he,  ‘‘During  my  College  life  I  became 
thoughtful  about  my  spiritual  estate,  and  had 
conversations  with  a  fellow  student  who  also 
was  somewhat  awakened.  We  agreed  to  go  to 
President  Dwight,  and  ask  for  counsel,.  On 
the  way,  we  talked  the  matter  over,  and  my 
friend  began  to  question  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  see  the  President  then.  We  arrived 
at  the  President’s  house,  and  my  companion 
said,  ‘I  think  I  won’t  go  in  to-night;’  and 
leaving  me,  went  homewards.  I  went  in,  and 
was  led  by  President  Dwight,  that  evening,  to 
give  myself  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

‘‘And  what  became  of  your  friend?”  I  asked. 
He  answered  that  ‘‘He  lost  his  interest  in  re¬ 
ligion,  was  graduated,  became  a  lawyer,  and  an 
able  judge,  took  to  drinking,  and  died  an  in¬ 
temperate  man.” 
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There  waa  aomething  very  winning  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Dr.  Taylor.  The  expreaeion  of  his 
countenance  in  repoae  waa  a  mingling  of  firm- 
neaa  and  aerenity ;  hia  forehead  waa  broad  and 
high,  and  hia  hair  (which  when  I  knew  him 
waa  plentiful),  waa  curling  and  long,  aa  waa 
the  cuatom  of  wearing  it  half  a  century  ago. 
He  looked  like  a  great  reaaoner  and  a  calm  and 
loving  Chriatian  man. 

President  Porter  aa3rs  of  him :  “The  moral 
government  of  God  waa  the  great  thought  of  Dr. 
Taylor’a  intellect,  and  the  favorite  theme  of  hia 
inatructiona  in  theology.  It  occupied  hia  mind 
more  than  any  and  every  other  aubject.  To 
vindicate  the  waya  of  God  to  man  waa  the 
object  to  which  all  hie  energies  were  conse¬ 
crated,  and  upon  which  were  expended  the  ardor 
of  his  glowing  soul  and  the  force  of  his  strong 
and  steadfast  will.  To  this  the  whole  living 
man  was  consecrated  with  an  activity  and  in¬ 
tensity  which  has  not  often  been  equalled.” 

In  the  cemetery  of  New  Haven  lies  all  that  is 
m^tal  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor.  There  are  more 
extensive  cemeteries  in  the  land,  far  more  diver¬ 
sified  and  beautiful  in  their  natural  scenery  than 
this,  but  there  is  not  one  which  excels  it  in 
classic  and  moral  interest.  It  is,  I  think,  the 
oldest  of  American  cemeteries.  The  monument 
of  Dr.  Taylor  is  a  massive  stone,  with  his  name 
upon  it,  and  under  his  name  the  single  sentence, 
“Oh,  how  love  I  Thy  law  I”  than  which  the 
Bible  contains  nothing  more  appropriate  to  the 
labors  of  that  great  intellect  which  did  so  much 
to  elucidate  the  principles  of  the  Moral  Govern¬ 
ment  of  God.  Close  by  the  grave  of  Taylor  lies 
the  body  of  Lyman  Beecher.  The  old  patriarch 
and  mighty  preacher,  chose  this  spot  for  his 
burial  place,  several  years  before  his  death. 
He  was  on  a  visit  to  New  Haven,  and  as  he  left 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  he  pointed  toward  th? 
cemetery  where  lay  buried  his  dear  friend,  and 
said:  “That  arrangement  is  all  understood  I 
suppose.” 

What  themes  now  occupy  those  great  souls  in 
a  higher  sphere ! 

Madison,  N.  J. 

WOMEN  FOK  ABBITBATION. 

The  thinking  women  of  the  country  are  already 
interested  in  the  subject  of  Arbitration  and  will 
respond  quickly  to  this  appeal,  glad  to  join  the 
band  of  noble  sisters  whose  names  are  enrolled 
below,  and  work  with  them  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  progress : 

Nxw  York  City,  Feb.  #.  1897. 
To  Women  op  the  United  States  : — We  ask 
your  earnest  and  prompt 'cooperation  in  urging 
upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that,  after 
full  consideration,  it  should  ratify  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Treaty  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain ;  and  without  amendments  which  will 
cripple  its  efficiency. 

The  mothers,  the  wives,  and  the  homes  of  our 
land  have  the  deepest  interest  in  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  law  for  war.  In  times  of  conflict  they 
are  the  keenest  sufferers,  and  while  the  Nation’s 
honor  is  dear  to  them,  whatever  tends  to  settle 
disputes  by  reason  and  law,  rather  than  by  war¬ 
fare,  demands  their  heartiest  endorsement. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  universal 
public  opinion  of  the  country,  in  favor  of  this 
Treaty,  should  find  expression.  Therefore,  we 
ask  you,  without  delay,  to  write  personally  to 
your  Senators ;  to  hold  meetings;  to  send  peti¬ 
tions,  and  to  aid  by  all  means  in  your  power  the 
completion  of  this  great  act  of  Christian  civili¬ 
sation. 

(Signed)  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  Jeanette  L.  Gil¬ 
der,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Hannah  B.  Ein¬ 
stein,  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler.  Grace  H.  Dodge, 
Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  Mary  E.  Trautroan, 
Margaret  Sannter,  Candace  Wheeler,  Mary 
^pes  Dodge,  Elizabeth  B.  Custer,  Mary  Lowe 
Dickinson,  Marie  Louise  Beebe,  Maud  Balling- 
ton  Booth. 

.\ddr^,  Julia  H.  Peboy,  Secretary, 

Boom,  5U,  106  East  3S  St. 


DEATH  OF  A  TOENO  MIS8IONABY. 

The  Philadelphia  Missionary  Council  has  sus¬ 
tained  a  great  lose  in  the  death  of  Rev.  P.  Cam¬ 
eron  Scott,  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Inland  Mission  at  Nzawi,  British  Blast 
Africa.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest  and  most 
active  missionaries  in  the  field,  being  only  twenty- 
nine  years  old. 

On  returning  from  the  Congo  in  1895,  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  an  undenominational  mis¬ 
sion,  and  since  June  in  that  year,  a  little  over 
eighteen  months,  fifteen  missionaries  have  gone 
to  the  field  under  his  direction.  They  have 
erected  buildings  and  established  missions  at 
four  points,  though  never  soliciting  funds,  and 
have  been  remarkably  successful  with  hostile 
tribes.  The  Royal  Commissioner  John  Ains¬ 
worth  gave  a  grant  of  land  for  the  last  station 
founded.  Mr.  Scott  broke  all  records  for  travel 
on  foot  in  British  East  Africa,  sometimes  jour¬ 
neying  forty-five  miles  a  day  under  the  tropical 
sun. 

The  Philadelphia  Council  will  take  direct 
charge  of  the  work,  but  they  will  have  much 
difficulty  in  finding  a  man  so  active  and  effective 
and  BO  adapted  to  work  in  that  difficult  field. 

MB.  IBA  D.  SANKEV. 

Mr.  Sankey,  who  went  to  St  Louis  some  days 
in  advance  of  Mr.  Moody,  was  greeted  by  a 
thronged  attendance  at  the  Union  Methodist 
Church  of  that  city,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb¬ 
ruary  7th.  The  magnificent  auditorium  was 
packed  to  the  doors,  and  the  proceedings,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Association, 
were  very  spirited  and  profitable  throughout 
The  following  portrait  of  Mr.  Sankey,  by  the  St 
Louis  Republic,  will  be  recognized  as  fairly  ac¬ 
curate  here  in  Greater  New  York  and  elsewhere : 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  sight  of  the  evangelist  seated  at  the 
organ,  playing  his  own  accompaniments.  He 
sang  in  a  full,  rich  baritone  and  his  renditions 
were  characterized  by  a  certain  quaintness  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himself.  Standing  before  the  congrega¬ 
tion  as  he  conducted  the  services  the  personality 
of  the  evangelist  was  particularly  striking.  His 
features  are  strong  and  his  brown  eyes  beam 
upon  his  hearers  through  a  pair  of  eye-glasses 
jauntily  set  on  hie  prominent  nose.  His  long, 
double-breasted  Prince  Albert  coat  of  conven¬ 
tional  black,  buttoned  almost  to  the  chin  over 
his  full,  broad  chest,  gave  him  a  ministerial  ap¬ 
pearance  quite  in  keeping  with  the  man.  Of 
late  years  Mr.  Sankey  has  grown  pronouncedly 
bald  and  he  combe  the  long  black  hair  from 
above  his  ear  across  the  top  of  his  head,  so  as 
to  form  a  band  through  the  centre  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  desert  barren  of  hirsute  adorn¬ 
ment.  A  clean  shaven  chin,  bordered  by  sil¬ 
ver-tinged  English  mutton  chops,  and  a  droop¬ 
ing  gray  mustache  complete  the  picture  and 
stamp  the  evangelist  as  a  member  of  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Sankey  is  now  on  his  way  to  California, 
by  easy  stages,  purposing  to  hold  meetings  here 
and  there  as  the  way  is  opened.  He  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  son,  the  latter’s  wife  and  Mrs 
Sankey,  whose  health  is  somewhat  impaired. 

ONE  OF  YALE’S  LATEST  GIFTS. 

The  generous  gift  to  Yale  University  by  Frau 
Curtius  of  her  husband’s  entire  library  of  3,500 
volumes,  which  cover  the  whole  field  of  Greek 
philology  and  archaeology,  has  inspired  another 
gift ;  this  time  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Abraham 
Coles  of  Newark.  His  son  and  daughter  were 
BO  interested  in  the  account  of  this  library  that 
they  offered  to  send  a  bronze  bust,  a  copy  nf  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  found  in  the  Temple  ol 
Hera,  within  the  Altis,  the  sacred  precinct  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  which  having  been  very 
carefully  reproduced  for  Tiffany  and  Company 
and  imported  lor  their  father,  seemed  a  most 
suitable  addition  to  the  Curtius  Library  collec 
tion.  The  College  authorities  were  delighted 
to  accept- it  and  in  hie  letter  of  acknowledgment. 
President  Dwight,  after  expressing  their  tbaoks 
for  the  very  beautiful  bust,  says:  “The  portrait 
of  Professor  Curtius  has  been  placed  very  near 
the  bust,  and  these  two  memorials,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  library  will  be  a  testimony  to  all  who 
come  to  Yale  of  scholarship  and  of  generosity.  ” 


THE  NOBILITY  OF  SEBVICE. 

“I  am  among  you,”  said  the  Saviour  at  the 
last  pasBOver,  “as  he  that  serveth.  ”  Only  a 
short  time  before  in  rebuking  a  spirit  of  pride 
among  his  disciples  he  had  said  to  them,  “who¬ 
soever  will  be  great  among  you  shall  be  your 
minister:  and  whosoever  will  be  the  chiefest 
shall  be  servant  of. all.” 

In  discoursing  upon  the  nobleness  of  a  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  a  recent  writer  has  remarked 
as  follows:  “Service  of  fellow -creatures  is  the 
one  business  and  study  of  life;  service  of  self  is 
incidental  or  indirect  Public  spirit  with  all 
that  it  implies,  is  the  natural  atmosphere  of  the 
life  of  service;  public  misfortune  a  personal 
grief,  public  disgrace  a  personal  shame.  The 
welfare  of  the  nation,  not  as  a  jealous  competing 
neighbor  of  other  states,  but  as  a  generous  and 
beneficent  member  of  the  commonwealth  of  na¬ 
tions,  is  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  Christian 
citizen.” 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  teachings  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  regarding  the  nobility  of  serving  our  fel¬ 
low-men  we  have  in  our  day  and  generation 
what  has  been  termed  “international  ethics,” 
which  shows  itself  in  a  greater  or  less  desire 
among  nations  for  conference,  and  arbitration 
upon  matters  which  not  so  very  many  years  since 
would  have  been  the  signal  for  fierce  and  re¬ 
lentless  warfare.  Through  the  silent  influence 
of  Christian  character  we  see  the  principles  of 
“the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom”  leavening  the 
views  and  opinions  of  men  in  all  the  important 
nations  of  the  world. 

Comparing  the  condition  of  the  world  of  our 
time  with  that  of  lees  than  a  century  ago,  have 
not  Christians  great  encouragement  to  pray-  for 
“the  healing  of  the  nations?”  Ought  we  not, 
as  we  see  the  day  approaching,  to  cultivate  with 
increasing  interest  and  earnestness  a  spirit  of 
disinterested  benevolence  towards  all  with  whom 
our  lot  is  cast  ?  It  is  the  practice  of  just  this 
spirit  that  has  brought  about  what  we  see  and 
hear  to-day.  We  have  freely  received :  let  us 
also  freely  give.  W.  S.  G. 

Elmira  Collie  at  one  time  had  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect,  with  several  other  most  worthy  institu¬ 
tions,  of  receiving  a  good  round  sum  from  the 
Fairweather  estate.  The  recent  rulings  however, 
have  shut  out  all  these  institutions,  and  as  for 
Elmira,  she  seems  to  have  definitely  given  up 
hope  from  this  source.  But  not  to  sulk  and 
despond.  'Her  own  people,  the  citizens  of  the 
fine  city  of  Elmira,  have  been  stirred  up,  as 
never  before,  in  view  of  the  situation.  Some  of 
them  (large  thanks  to  Dr.  Mackenzie)  have 
learned  more  the  last  year  about  the  C?ollege, 
than  during  the  forty  previous  years  of  its  bene¬ 
ficent  existence  among  them.  And,  contrary  to 
all  pessimistic  prediction,  they  have  responded 
nobly  in  aid  of  the  effort  to  raise  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  further  endowment  of 
the  College,  with  the  result  that  of  this  round 
sum  $65,000  is  now  in  hand,  or  will  be  as  soon 
as  the  remaining  $35,000  is  forthcoming.  This 
oldest  of  our  regularly  chartered  Colleges  for 
Women,  has  a  noble  record  of  usefulness  behind 
it,  and  it  is  well  entitled  to  receive  this  further 
sum  from  the  Synod  of  New  York  more  at  large, 
with  which  it  has  always  been  connected.  It 
ought  to  be  raised  in  a  very  short  time  and  with 
something  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
people  of  Elmira  have  taken  up  an  I  completed 
their  generous  part  of  the  worn.  We  call  the 
earnest  attention  of  readers  who  believe  in  a 
sound  and  thorough  and  withal  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  for  women,  to  the  more  extended  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  matter  on  another  page. 


Former  students  and  teachers  of  Whitestown 
Seminary  will  hold  a  banquet  and  reunion  on 
Friday  of  this  week  (February  19th)  at  Utica. 
This  will  be  the  third  of  these  exceedingly  pleas¬ 
ant  occasions.  It  is  expected  that  Miss  Fannie 
E.  Chapman,  Professor  J.  W.  Ellis,  now  of  Al¬ 
bany,  and  others  will  be  present 
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DEATH  OF  DB.  HENRY  T.  CHEETEB. 

There  are  many  of  the  old  readers  of  The  Etso> 
gelist  who  will  feel  that  they  have  lost  a  friend,  in 
reading  the  notice  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  T.  Cheever,  who  died  on  Saturday  last  at 
his  home  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Although  leas 
known  throughout  the  country  than  his  dis* 
tinguished  brother,  Dr.  George  B.  Cheever,  who 
was  so  long  a  familiar  figure  in  this  city,  he  had 
the  same  active  mind,  which  showed  itself  in 
many  directions.  Like  others  of  our  public  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  literature 
and  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  bom  in  Maine,  in  1814, 
and  naturally  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege.  But  he  had  a  desire  to  see  other  lands — 
and  after  leaving  Coll^^,  he  went  abroad  and 
spent  a  year  in  France  and  Spain.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  America,  he  studied  theology  at  Bangor. 
But  the  roving  spirit  was  in  his  veins,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  took  again  to  the  sea  but 
in  a  different  direction,  sailing  Southward  and 
around  Cape  Horn,  and  visiting  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

But  his  travels  were  not  merely  for  his  own 
pleasure,  but  to  communicate  to  others  informa¬ 
tion  of  parts  of  the  world  that  were  then  but  lit¬ 
tle  known.  There  were  not  so  many  globe-trot¬ 
ters  in  those  days,  and  except  the  whalers  from 
Sag  Harbor  and  New  Bedford,  there  were  not 
many  who  had  ventured  into  the  boundless 
South  Seas.  As  he  was  a  keen  observer  and  a 
brilliant  writer,  the  fruits  of  his  voyages  were 
communicated  to  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  books  and  the  weekly  press.  He  was  a  con¬ 
stant  contributor  to  The  Evangelist,  and  it  is 
through  him  that  thousands  of  our  readers  have 
made  themselves  familiar  with  the  vast  and  un¬ 
known  world  of  the  Pacific. 

Among  the  books  he  wrote  were  “The  Whale 
and  His  Captors,”  “The  Island  World  of  the 
Pacific,”  “Life  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,”  and 
“Short  Yarns  for  Long  Voyages.  ”  He  was  also 
known  as  one  of  the  early  Anti -Slavery  men, 
and  was  Secretary  of  and  agent  for  the  Church 
Anti -Slavery  from  1859  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  Worcester  Spy  says  of  him  : 

“Like  his  brother,  the  late  Dr.  George  B. 
Cheever,  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever  was  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  the  old  anti -slavery  agitation,  and  in 
the  warfare  against  intemperance  and  the  liquor 
traffic.  On  almost  all  subjects  of  social  reform 
h{»  held  radical  views,  and  was  persistent  in  his 
convictions  and  earnest  in  their  expression.  He 
was  a  firm  and  generous  supporter  of  Christian 
education,  a  devoted  friend  of  missions  at  home 
and  abroad,  a  kind  and  ever  ready  helper  of  the 
needy  and  friendless,  and  an  advocate  of  every 
good  cause. 

“Dr.  Cheever  was  broad  in  his  theological 
views,  a  man  of  ardent  and  deeply  religious 
temperament,  full  of  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  and  most  affectionate 
in  all  the  intimate  relations  of  his  family  and 
friends.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Central  Church,  where  he  was  a  regular 
attendant,  and  a  most  sympathetic  hearer. 

“He  has  been  in  delicate  health  for  several 
weeks,  but  his  robust  constitution  sustained 
hjm,  and  he  was  confined  to  his  room  but  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  which  at  last  came 
suddenly.  ’  ’ 

He  is  gone,  but  knowing  him  as  we  did,  we 
are  sure  that  he  never  grew  old.  His  interest 
in  life  continued  to  the  very  end. 

A  daughter  of  Dr.  Cheever  is  the  wife  of  our 
very  dear  friend.  Dr.  Tucker,  formerly  pastor  Of 
the  Madison  Square  Church  of  this  city,  from 
which  he  removed  to  Andover,  Maas.,  where  he 
was  for  some  years  a  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary.  He  is  now  the  President  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  and  is  known,  not  only  in  New 
England,  but  throughout  the  country,  as  one  of 
the  most  capable  and  efficient  College  Presidents 
in  the  United  States. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

As  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary — 
after  waiting  one  month  from  the  time  of  nom¬ 
ination,  according  to  its  rules-— l^ave  now  chosen 
as  its  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  the  matter  is  settled  in  a  manner  that  is 
most  acceptable  to  all.  The  election  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  by  a  social 
gathering  of  the  Faculty  and  students  which 
was  held  to  welcome  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hall.  The 
occasion  was  entirely  informal  and  thoroughly 
delightful.  Dr.  Hastings  was  in  his  happiest 
vein  when,  after  saying  there  were  to  be  no 
speeches,  he  spoke  a  few  words  of  hearty  wel¬ 
come  to  his  successor.  The  election  of  Dr.  Hall 
was  made  (he  said)  “in  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Board  and  was  enthusiastically  unanimous.  ” 

Dr.  Hastings  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  his  work  as  Professor.  With 
evident  gratification  he  added  that  Dr.  Hall  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  through  all  the 
recent  trials  of  the  Seminary,  and  that  no  one 
had  stood  more  firmly  for  the  rights  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  against  unwarranted  attempts  at  domi¬ 
nation.  He  therefore  felt  free  to  say  that  the 
election  of  their  new  President  meant  no 
change  in  the  historic  position  of  the  Seminary. 
He  knew  that  Dr.  Hall  would  stand  like  a  rock : 
“People  will  see  that  I  have  been  nothing  to 
what  Dr.  Hall  will  be  in  facing  all  enemies, 
whether  it  be  a  Session,  a  Presbytery,  or  even  a 
General  Assembly.” 

Dr.  Hall,  in  responding,  confirmed  what  Dr. 
Hastings  had  said.  He  felt  the  importance  of 
conserving  to  the  fullest  extent  the  autonomy  of 
the  Seminary.  While  the  institution  loved 
peace,  it  must  yet  be  guided  by  its  own  con¬ 
science.  “We  do  nbt  attack  or  disparage  other 
persons  reaching  conclusions  differing  from  our 
own  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  life,  but  we  shall 
welcome  a  similar  manifestation  of  Christian 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  brethren  in  the  Church 
everywhere.”  This  was  a  distinct  claim  for 
liberty  within  confessional  bounds— a  liberty 
which  the  Church  has  not  respected  overmuch 
in  these  latter  years. 

Later  in  the  evening  Dr.  Hastings  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Briggs  had  received 
leave  of  absence,  and  was  about  to  sail  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  a  few  words  he  bore  testimony  to  the 
Christian  spirit  which  his  colleague  had  mani¬ 
fested  in  all  the  trying  experiences  through 
which  he  had  passed  and  wished  him  a  prosper¬ 
ous  voyage  and  safe  return.  The  tenderness  with 
which  he  spoke  touched  Dr.  Briggs,  who  re¬ 
sponded,  not  only  by  taking  the  extended  hand, 
but  by  the  apostolic  kiss.  He  congratulated  the 
Seminary  on  the  acquisition  they  had  made  in 
Dr.  Hall.  He  believed  that  the  most  manly 
thing  a  man  could  do,  was  to  repent  if  he  had 
done  wrong.  For  himself,  he  had  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  confess  that  he  was  wrong  whenever  he 
was  convinced  of  it.  He  believed  that  the  Pres, 
byterian  Church  would  yet  repent  of  the  wrong 
it  had  done  the  Seminary.  Not  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  a  change  of  its  action  towards  himself, 
but  he  did  expect  to  see  a  change  in  its  relation 
to  the  Seminary.  He  was  going  abroad  to  study 
that  he  might  render  it  better  service  than  he 
had  ever  done  before. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  with  the  accession  of 
Dr.  Hall,  nearly  all  the  chairs  in  the  Seminary 
are  filled  by  men  who  have  been  trained  by  Dr. 
Briggs,  while  there  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  of  his  former  pupils  now;  occupying  pro¬ 
fessors’  chairs  in  different  institutions. 


The  Madison-avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
(Dr.  Thompson),  has  decided  to  sell  its  present 
property,  and  occupy  a  field  farther  north.  A 
great  population  is  moving  in  above  Ninetieth 
street,  east  of  Cwtral  Park.  The  Madison  av¬ 
enue  people  propose  to  build  a  large  free  church 
in  that  region  and  apply  there  the  methods  they 
have  found  so  successful  in  their  present  loca¬ 
tion. 
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TO  THK  CHRISTIAN  KNDKATOBEB8. 

Among  the  growths  of  Christian  institutions 
and  Christian  influences,  perhaps  nothing  has 
been  more  marked  than  the  organization  of 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  which,  beginning 
only  a  few  years  ago,  have  multiplied  and  in¬ 
creased  till  they  have  filled  the  land.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  was  the  first  of  the  Religious  Papers  to 
give  a  Special  Department  to  this  noble  body  of 
Christian  workers,  which  was  done  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  devoted 
ministers  in  the  country,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt 
of  Campbell,  New  York,  to  whom  our  readers, 
as  well  as  ourselves  personally,  are  under  great 
obligations.  His  work  has  been  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  by  old  and  young,  and  called  forth  the 
warmest  praise  from  President  Clark  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Baer  and  the  editors  of  the  Oolden  Rule. 
For  seven  years,  as  long  as  Jacob  served  for 
Rachel,  he  has  kept  to  the  task.  This  has  involved 
an  amount  of  hard  labor  that  must  tell  on 
any  man,  after  which  he  may  well  claim  a  rest 
and  throw  the  burden  upon  another.  We  have 
accordingly  engaged  to  furnish  our  weekly  col¬ 
umn  for  this  Department,  the  Rev.  Henry  T. 
McEwen,  D.D.,  the  pastor  of  the  Fourteenth- 
street  Church  in  this  city,  who  has  been  for 
some  years  an  enthusiastic  wcwker  in  the  cause. 
Aside  from  hie  knowledge  of  the  Weekly  Lessons, 
he  has  a  marvellous  capacity  for  organization,  as 
he  showed  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  for  the  Convention  that  met  in 
this  city  several  years  since,  when  the  crowds 
not  only  filled  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  but 
overfiowed  into  the  churches  around. 

His  predecessor  writes:  “There  is  no  one  to 
whom  it  oould  be  more  pleasant  to  transfer  the 
Endeavor  column  than  to  Dr.  McEwen.  The 
energy  he  showed  in  getting  up  the  New  York 
Convention  proves  him  equal  to  almost  anything. 

Wishing  the  dear  old  Evangelist  continued 
success  in  all  its  departments,  I  am,  as  ever. 

Affectionately  yours,  S.  W.  Pbatt.  ” 

The  inauguration  of  President  McKinley  will 
ake  place  two  weeks  from  to-day,  and  will  be 
an  event  of  great  interest  to  the  whole  country. 
It  will  of  course  be  an  iiqpoeing  spectacle  to 
those  who  may  be  present  to  witness  it.  But 
we  must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
caution  on  another  page,  that  they  do  not  rush 
in  a  body  upon  a  city  that  will  be  overcrowded, 
and  where  those  who  go  in  search  of  office,  will 
be  almost  sure  of  disappointment.  Dr.  Hamlin, 
who  writes,  is  well  known  as  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  who  has  lived  for  years 
in  Washington,  and  speaks  from  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  observation.  Looking  at  the  situation  as 
he  does,  we  can  see  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
seekers  for  places,  or  rather  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred,  must  be  disappointed.  It  is  very  easy 
for  a  man  who  is  in  high  position  in  his  own 
town,  or  county,  to  think  that  he  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  new  administration,  which 
he  has  helped  to  place  in  power.  But  the  new 
President,  with  all  his  kindness  of  heart,  cannot 
do  impossibilities.  Half  his  time  will  be  taken 
up  in  shaking  hands  with  those  about  him.  Fm: 
pity’s  sake  do  not  let  us  kill  him  with  kindness, 
or  fiattery,  or,  worse  than  all,  with  persistent 
solicitation.  He  cannot  appoint  men  to  office 
without  inquiring  into  their  fitness  for  it  And 
when  there  are  ten,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  applicants 
for  the  same  place  it  takes  time  to  decide  which 
is  the  best  of  all.  These  warnings  we  com¬ 
mend  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  whom  we 
look  upon  as  the  very  beet  constituency  in  the 
land,  comprising  thousands  of  good  citizens 
who  are  well  fitted  to  serve  their  country  in  any 
position  to  which  they  may  be  called.  But  it  is 
simply  impossible  that  in  the  crush  of  inaugura¬ 
tion  week  proper  consideration  can  be  given  to 
the  “claims’’  of  anybody.  Better  to  keep  in 
the  background,  and  wait  till  our  new  rulers 
have  time  to  breathe,  before  we  present  any 
claims  even  to  serve  our  country  I 


ACTION  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  PRESBYTERY. 

[The  Evangelist  is  always  ready  to  be  corrected  in 
any  mistake  that  it  may  have  made,  especially  when 
the  correction  is  in  the  gentle  words  of  one  so 
beloved  as  the  venerable  Dr.  Wells.  But  be  is  too 
old  and  too  wise  to  suppose  that  an  Editor  can  be 
responsible  for  every  paragraph  that  appears  in  his 
paper,  since  he  must  rely  upon  others  for  informs 
tion.  In  the  present  case  the  Editor  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  knew  nothing  of  the  incident,  and  when  told 
of  it,  had  no  feeling  except  that  it  seemed  a  little 
ungracious  to  raise  such  a  point  as  to  a  brother 
whom  all  men  love,  at  the  very  moment  that  be  was 
about  to  accept  a  position  of  .ireat  honor  in  the 
Church.  With  this  explanation  we  leave  Dr.  Wells 
to  state  the  case  fully  as  he  understands  it.] 

To  The  Editor  or  Thb  Evangelist: 

Believing  that  you  always  wish  to  publish 
matters  relative  to  the  action  of  Presbyteries 
precisely  according  to  the  truth,  I  venture  to 
send  you  a  few  lines  in  relation  to  the  motion  of 
the  Rev.  John  Fox,  D.  D.  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  I  was  not  well 
enough  to  be  present,  but  1  know  that  your 
statement  of  the  case  in  one  editorial  paragraph 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  Dr.  Fox 
and  Dr.  Hall  are  near  neighbors.  Their  chur¬ 
ches  have  been  pleasantly  associated  in  union 
services.  The  difference  in  their  ages  is  six 
months.  Dr.  Fox  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  examine  Dr.  Hall’s  two  books, 
“Does  God  Send  Trouble’’  and  “The  Gospel  of 
the  Divine  Sacrifice,  ’  ’  and  to  report  to  Presby¬ 
tery  in  the  spring.  The  large  majority  of  the 
Presbytery  voted  to  table  the  motion,  but  seven 
voted  in  favor  of  it.  Their  names  are  before  me. 

You  refer  to  Dr.  Fox  not  by  name ;  not  as  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  but  as 
“the  young  man,’’  and  add  that  he  “spoke  only 
for  himself.’’ 

How  much  better  to  publish  the  facts  as  they 
were,  and  to  give  the  brother  who  made  the 
motion  his  name,  and  title,  and  honorable  posi¬ 
tion.  You  guess  at  his  age,  and  you  make  a 
suggestion  in  what  you  print  about  “his  Semin¬ 
ary  spectacles’’  that  does  him  and  the  truth  a 
grievous  wrong.  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to 
know  that  Dr.  Fox  was  moved  sclely  by  love  of 
what  he  believes  most  sincerely  to  be  the  truth 
of  Scripture  in  regard  to  God’s  relation  to  the 
troubles  by  which  He  disciplines  His  people  on 
their  way  to  heaven,  and  also  in  relation  to 
“The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice.’’ 

I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
asked  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  exam¬ 
ine  Dr.  Hall’s  books  sooner  after  their  publica¬ 
tion,  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all ;  but  I  cannot 
understand  why  many  or  any  of  my  co-Presby- 
ters  should  be  unwilling  to  have  a  committee 
examine  them  by  appointment  of  Presbytery, 
and  on  the  motion  of  a  pastor  who  has  always 
shown  not  only  utmost  devotion  to  his  church, 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God, 
but  exceptional  fidelity  as  a  Presbyter. 

And  I  cannot  believe  that  Dr.  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall  would  object  or  regret  to  have  his  two 
books  examined  by  a  committee  of  Presbytery, 
as  they  are  and  will  be  by  every  one  who  reads 
them.  John  D.  Wells. 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  12, 1897. 

The  session  of  Rutgers  Riverside  Church  re¬ 
ceived  a  cable  on  Monday  of  the  present  week 
from  the  Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  now  studying 
in  Berlin,  announcing  his  acceptance  of  their 
call  to  become  the  pastor  of  this  important 
church— ministered  to  from  its  planting  in  that 
fine  part  of  the  city,  by  Dr.  Robert  R.  Booth. 
It  is  expected  that  Mr.  McComb  will  come  to 
America  and  his  new  charge  early  in  September 
next. 

♦ - -  ■ 

Dr.  C.  M.  FVisbie  of  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  has 
gone  to  DeFuniak  Springs,  Walton  county,  Flor¬ 
ida,  for  reasons  of  health. 


True  charity  begins  at  home,  and  then  keeps 
on  its  way  around  the  whole  world  of  need. 
True  consecration  is  manifest  when  we  see  noble 
men  and  women  go  to  the  prairies  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  West  and  to  the  perils  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  foreign  fields,  and  in  the  isles  of  the  sea. 

But  the  spirit  of  consecration  and  heroism  is 
also  present  and  manifest  in  this,  our  Empire 
State.  We  shall  not  detract  from  the  honors 
due  to  self-denying  missionaries  Home,  or  For¬ 
eign,  by  expressing  due  appreciation  of  like  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  near  home  to  present  partic¬ 
ulars  as  we  see  and  know  them.  Those  to  whom 
special  honors  belong  are  near  at  hand,  and  they 
might  demur  to  publicity.  They  might  blush 
in  the  presence  of  friends  who  should  read  and 
verify  the  story.  But  as  excerpts  from  letters 
are  sometimes  published,  though  intended  only 
for  the  one  addressed,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  one  or  two  specimen  extracts.  Thus  a  let¬ 
ter  received  by  the  Synodical  Superintendent 
bearing  date  February  10th,  gives  these  particu¬ 
lars:  “The  church  has  promised  me  1200  and 
applied  to  the  Board  for  1200.  Board  granted 
$125.  Presbytery  has  supplemented  and  paid 
the  $75,  making  it  $400.  Since  November  1 
have  also  preached  once  fortnightly  at  2  P.M. 

at - .  They  have  paid  me  $21  in  all.  The 

people  are  of  different  denominations.  The  work 

at - has  some  good  features.  We  have  a 

faithful  band  of  women,  who  meet  once  in  two 
weeks  and  work,  and  help  keep  up  finances. 
When  I  presented  the  cause  of  Home  Missions 
about  a  dozen  met  and  husked  corn  for  one  of 
our  elders,  and  earned  and  gave  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  about  $5.  The  collection  supplemented  the 
amount  so  that  we  sent  $2  to  Presbytery  toward 
Deficiency  Fund,  and  $3  to  each.  Home  Missions 
and  Synodical  Aid.  .  .  .  Wife  and  daughter 
have  both  been  sick,  but  daughter  is  at  her  work 
teaching  again.  .  .  .  The  Lord  is  good  to  us.’’ 

\nother  letter,  from  another  portion  of  the 
State,  bears  date  February  13th,  1897.  As  be¬ 
fore,  we  give  an  extract  intended  only  for  the 
eye  of  the  Superintendent : 

“The  people  have  promised  me  $150.  I  think 
by  the  1st  of  June  they  will  raise  it.  .  .  .  Ap¬ 
plications  were  made  to  the  Board  for  $150  more. 
This  amount  was  cut  down  by  the  Board  to  $125. 
But  the  Presbytery  came  forward  and  by  their 
noble  action  raised  sufficient  to  supplement  the 
$125  to  $150.  This  ($25)  has  already  been  sent 
me.  I  am  obliged  to  rent  a  house  and  pay  for 
the  same  $40,  but  to  offset  this  the  people  here 
gave  me  the  benefit  of  a  Social,  and  also  a  dona¬ 
tion,  both  of  which  have  amounted  to  $30. 

Although  my  salary  does  not  equal  some  oth¬ 
ers,  yet  they  nave  bmn  kind — and  kindness  is 
sometimes  better  than  money.  .  .  .  True  we 
have  no  sexton,  Mrs.  —  and  my  daughter  assist¬ 
ing  at  the  lamp,  while  Brother  S.  attends  to 
the  bell  and  other  matters.  But  we  have  good 
meetings  and  the  ladies  are  having  socials  with 
reference  to  long  needed  improvementis.  ...  I 
have  arranged  for  collections  for  the  Boards  and 
shall  not  omit  the  Synodical  Aid  Fund.’’ 

Comment  on  the  above,  and  such  missives 
could  be  multiplied,  is  not  needed.  The  writers 
of  these  letters  are  both  acceptable  and  hard 
working  ministers,  and  their  families  are  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  burden  of  work.  They  have  not  sent 
out  any  cry  of  distress,  nor  is  there  one  word  of 
complaint  in  their  letters.  Both,  along  with 
their  families,  are  enduring  hardness  cheerfully. 

As  intimated,  these  are  not  the  only  cases  in 
this  great  Empire  State  where  ao  many  Presby¬ 
terian  Christians  are  in  affluent,  and  a  host  of 
others  in  comfortable  circumstances.  So  far  as 
known  the  brethren  referred  to  have  no  personal 
wealth  with  which  to  supplement  their  small 
salaries. 

How  long  shall  these  and  other  brethren  in 
like  circumstances,  be  compelled  to  “cut  the  coat 
according  to  the  cloth?’’  Let  the  pastors  and 
Sessions,  and  the  people  answer  at  the  time  for 
the  collection  for  the  New  York  Synodical  Aid 
Fund. 

The  whole  quota  raised  should  be  the  answer, 

J.  N.  C. 


Saratoga  Springs,  February  U. 
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THE  EXPECTED  BUSH  TO  WASHINGTON. 

By  Tennis  8.  Hamlin,  D.D. 

Three  weeks  from  to-day  a  new  national  ad¬ 
ministration  is  to  be  inaugurated.  The  event  is 
anticipated  with  high  hopes  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other.  The  newspapers  tell  us  that 
unprecedented  numbers  of*  people  are  planning 
to  visit  the  Capital ;  and  that  the  pageant  will 
azceed  any  similar  affair  in  our  history.  It  is 
well  that  the  day  should  be  fittingly  and  even 
splendidly  observed.  A  nation  of  seventy 
millions  should  signalize  the  accession  to  power 
of  its  elected  ofiScers  with  solemn,  imposing  and 
joyful  ceremonies.  So  we  at  the  seat  of  the 
national  Government  look  forward  with  happy 
anticipations  to  the  fourth  of  March,  our  Repub¬ 
lican  coronation  day ;  and  are  ready  to  welcome 
all  the  civil  and  military  orders  and  companies, 
the  bands,  the  veterans,  the  governors  and  their 
staffs,  who  will  make  Pennsylvania  avenue 
splendid,  and  give  many  thousands  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  something  in  the  way  of  a  gorgeous  specta¬ 
cle  worth  remembering  as  long  as  they  shall  live. 

There  will  be  spectators  also  from  every  part 
of  the  land.  Families  have  been  planning  this 
visit  for  months ;  saving  and  denying  themselves 
in  many  ways  in  order  to  have  the  money  to 
spend  on  this  trip ;  for  every  patriotic  American 
feels  that  he  must  see  his  national  Capital ;  and 
if  he  can  see  it,  and  at  the  same  time  an  inau¬ 
guration  of  a  President,  his  cup  of  loyal  happi¬ 
ness  will  be  full.  We  only  wish  we  could  insure 
our  guests  as  genial  weather  as  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  hospitable  welcome.  Possibly 
some  day  the  date  of  inauguration  may  be  fixed 
at  a  rational  season,  say  late  in  April  or  early  in 
May.  But  it  will  not  be  until  a  party  arises 
willing  to  let  a  few  weeks  of  power  go  for  the 
sake  of  a  general  benefit  to  all  the  people.  Few 
fourths  of  March  have  been  pleasant ;  rain, 
snow,  cold,  are  usual  accompaniments  of  inaugu¬ 
rations  ;  bedrabbled  decorations ;  slush  to  march 
through ;  umbrellas  to  sit  under ;  and  as  a  result 
innumerable  colds,  and  many  illnesses  and  deaths 
from  pneumonia  and  like  diseases.  May  none  of 
this  happen  on  Thursday,  March  4th,  next  I 

But  along  with  these  welcome  visitors  of  a 
month  hence  there  will  come  a  multitude  on  the 
lees  hopeful  errand  of  seeking  ofBce.  I  do  not 
allude  to  candidates  for  the  greater  places,  as 
judgeships,  district  attorneyships,  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  heads  of  bureaux,  etc.  But  to  those  who 
hope  to  secure  clerkships  in  the  departments, 
and  places  of  all  sorts  paying  salaries  of  from 
41,000  to  42,500  a  year.  Residents  of  Washington 
have  seen  so  many  pitiful  disappointments  along 
this  line  that  it  seems  to  us  an  act  of  common 
humanity  to  warn  our  fellow  citizens  in  advance. 
In  these  hard  times  when  work  is  scarce,  and 
many  are  idle  and  suffering,  the  idea  is  specially 
fascinating  that  if  one  could  only  get  to  Wash¬ 
ington  he  would  certainly  find  employment  at 
remunerative  wages.  Every  citizen  has  a  Con¬ 
gressman  and  two  Senators  here ;  surely  they  can 
get  him  something  to  do.  So  he  will  sell  his 
little  property ;  or  mortgage  it  to  borrow  money ; 
just  enough  to  get  here  and  to  live  for  a  week  or 
a  fortnight,  when  he  feels  sure  of  being  in  a 
snug  place.  Then  he  will  soon  be  able  to  save 
enough  to  bring  on  his  family,  and  they  will  all 
be  comfortable. 

This  is  not  a  fancy-sketch,  but  the  result  of 
sad  observation  through  ten  years.  A  minister 
called  on  me  some  years  ago  from  a  central-west¬ 
ern  State,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a 
prominent  pastor  of  a  leading  church  in  a  great 
city.  He  wanted  a  chaplaincy  in  the  army.  His 
age  alone  forbade  his  getting  It.  And  he  wholly 
lacked  the  political  influence  which,  even  in 
chaplaincies,  is  indispensable.  He  had  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  to  come.  He  lingered  about 
the  city  until  his  last  penny  was  exhausted,  and 


then  we  had  to  help  him  to  get  home.  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  write  to  his  introducer  in  the  West, 
gently  remonstrating  with  him;  and  he^^^e- 
plied:  “If  you  knew  how  many  men  1  restrain 
from  marching  on  to^^ashington,  you  would  say 
nothing  about  the  occasional  letter  of  introduc- 

".When  the  present  Congress  came  in  one  year 
ago  last  December,  I  was  talking  with  a  Senator 
from  a  central  State,  and  he  said:  “I  have  just 
two  appointments  to  small  places  in  my  gift; 
and  there  are  two  hundred  men  here  from  my 
State  seeking  those  two  places.  I  can  net  leave 
my  house  without  being  besieged ;  I  am  called 
up  at  all  hours  of  the  night;  and  my  life  is  a 
burden.  ’  ’  There  are  few  Senators  or  Representa¬ 
tives,  if  any,  whose  salaries  are  not  materially 
drawn  upon  to  pay  railroad  fare  home  of  men 
that  have  come  to  the  Capital  seeking  places; 
have  waited  weeks  or  months  in  growing  de¬ 
spondency  ;  have  spent  all  they  had,  and  all  they 
could  borrow ;  have  in  many  cases  actually 
begged  from  door  to  door;  and  at  last,  com¬ 
pletely  stranded,  have  gotten  away  from  the  city 
at  the  public  expense,  or  at  that  of  the  railroads, 
or  of  private  individuals. 

Possibly  no  man  that  intends  coming  to  Wash¬ 
ington  next  month  with  the  expectation  of  em¬ 
ployment  will  believe  that  such  a  sad  fate  will 
overtake  him.  But  let  him  consider  how  few 
places  there  are  to  be  filled.  Under  the  Civil 
Service  Law  as  now  administered  there  are  only 
eighte'"!  positions  in  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments  exempt  from  examination,  two  at  the 
White  House  and  two  under  each  cabinet  officer. 
It  is  true,  the  power  of  removal  remains ;  but 
few  heads  of  departments  are  willing,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion,  to  make  remov¬ 
als  for  partisan  or  other  reasons  that  will  not 
bear  publication  to  the  country ;  and  if  they 
should  vacate  ten  thousand  places,  they  could 
not  fill  one  except  from  the  eligible  list  certified 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  There  is, 
then,  practically  no  chance  for  employment 
throughout  these  executive  departments. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  governed  by  three 
Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They  employ  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  of  men ;  and  these  are  not  legally 
under  the  Civil  Service  rules ;  but  they  are  so  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  Commissioners,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  President,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
One  of  the  District  Commissioners  says : 

“The  practice  has  been  to  bring  all  salaried 
places  under  the  Civil  Service  rules,  with  the 
exception  of  heads  of  departments  and  places  re¬ 
quiring  technical  knowledge  or  involving  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  where  bonds  are  required. 

“I  know  of  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any 
changes  would  necessarily  result  from  the  change 
of  administration. 

“Since  I  have  been  Commissioner,  we  have 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  political  views 
of  the  persons  appointed  to  office. 

“It  would,  however,  be  in  the  power  of  the- 
Commissioners  to  make  changes  for  political  rea¬ 
sons  among  the  heads  of  departments,  but  such 
a  course  would  be  bad  policy  and  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  followed.’’  It  is  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  next  month  promises  no  new  employ¬ 
ment  under  our  District  Government. 

There  remain  the  positions  at  the  Capitol  in 
connection  with  the  Legislative  branch  of  the 
national  Government.  These  number  nearly 
1,000 ;  and  are  not  under  Civil  Service  rules ;  for 
though  Congress  has  enacted  the  laws  that  have 
placed  nearly  all  salaried  places  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  within  the  classified  service,  it  has  not 
yet  surrendered  its  own  patronage.  These  places, 
however,  average  only  about  two  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative;  each  Senator  has  half  of  a 
State  to  draw  from,  and  each  Representative  his 
entire  district ;  and  it  is  clear  that  unless  one 
has  a  positive  promise  of  employment  before 


leaving  home,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  come 


lOiere  in  connec- 


There  is  another  element  in  the  problem  tkat 
should  be  carefully  considered.  Aside  from  the 
Government,  no  city  of  its  size  in  the  country 
affords  so  few  opportunities  for  Employment  as 
this.  We  have  no  manufactories ;  no  wholesale 
houses;  no  trans-shipments  of  freight;  in  a 
word,  none  of  the  linen  of  business  that  belong 
to  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns.  Labor 
of  all  sorts  is  therefore  very  scarce.  And 
we  have  a  colored  population  of  some  80,000, 
affording  much  skilled  and  a  vast  amount  of 
unskilled  labor.  Many  men  come  here  seeking 
clerkships  under  Government ;  fail  to  get  them ; 
try  to  secure  private  employment;  find  none; 
try  to  get  labor ;  find  none ;  and  are  stranded. 
We  have  to  invent  work  to  avoid  pauperizing  our 
worthy  poor.  Our  Central  Union  Mission  runs 
a  wood  yard  and  a  laundry  that  it  may  afford 
men  and  women  a  chance  to  earn  food  and  lodg¬ 
ing.  But  its  constant  problem  is  to  dispose  of 
its  products.  The  fact  is  that  Washington  is  the 
last  town  in  the  country  to  which  men  should 
come  seeking  work. 

This  article  is  written  in  the  earnest  hope  of 
saving  some  at  least  of  our  fellow-citizens  from 
bitter  disappointment  within  the  next  two  or 
three  months.  Every  year  of  residence  at  the 
Capital  makes  it  clearer  that  our  conditions  here 
are  not  well  understood  by  the  country  at  large. 
There  is  a  wide-spread,  almost  universal,  belief 
that  this  is  a  paradise  for  men  out  of  work ;  that 
there  are  thousands  of  places  with  short  hours, 
good  salaries  and  social  prestige ;  and  that  they 
are  to  be  had  for  a  little  strenuous  asking,  with 
some  personal  or  political  influence  to  enforce  the 
request.  Under  this  belief,  thousands  of  men 
come  here  with  each  new  administration.  The 
time  was  when  many  of  them  got  places,  at  the 
cost  of  turning  others  into  the  street.  But  that 
time  began  to  pass  when  the  Ctvil  Service  Law 
was  enacted  in  1883;  and  it  has  been  passing 
ever  since  as  each  President  has  put  places  under 
the  Rules.  It  may  cow  be  said  to  have  passed 
altogether. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  undesirableness 
of  these  places,  especially  for  young  men,  even  if 
they  could  be  secured.  Chief  Justice  Chase  at¬ 
tributed  his  career  to  the  firmness  of  an  uncle 
who  refused  to  give  him  a  clerkship  under  the 
Government,  but  offered  to  buy  him  a  shovel  to 
use  on  the  street !  There  may  be  two  opinions 
about  this;  and  our  present  object  is  not  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question.  But  the  places  can  not  be 
secured.  They  are  now  filled,  and  their  occu¬ 
pants  are  protected  by  law  and  by  public  senti¬ 
ment  against  partisan  attack.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  changes  under  the  incoming  adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  so  few  that  of  every  hundred  men 
that  come  here  seeking  positions,  ninety-nine 
will  be  disappointed.  It  is  a  peculiarly  sad 
disappointment,  humiliating  and  deadening  to 
ambition.  No  man  should  give  up  any  place 
this  month,  however  inadequate,  to  come  on  here 
hoping  for  a  better.  No  man  should  come  unless 
he  has  a  positive  promise  in  writing  from  a  re¬ 
sponsible  officer  of  Government  of  a  specific  posi¬ 
tion  at  a  definite  salary.  If  only  our  people 
could  understand  the  situation  exactly  as  it  is, 
what  a  multitude  of  heartaches,  and  even  heart¬ 
breaks,  would  be  avoided  I 

Wabhimoton,  D.C.  Feb.  11, 1807. 


The  Board  of  Missions  to  Freedmen,  Febru¬ 
ary  1st,  voted  to  send  notice  to  all  teachers 
“that  in  the  year  to  come  such  reductions  will 
be  made  as  shall  bring  the  Board’s  expenses 
within  the  limit  of  its  income.’’  This  action 
will  have  no  immediate  effect  however,  as  the 
Board  will  continue  its  present  scale  of  expendi¬ 
ture  to  the  close  of  the  current  ecclesiastical 
year,  and  it  is  nearly  eight  months  befc«e  the 
school  work  of  the  next  year  begins. 
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“  HELP  THOSE  WOMEN.” 

By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 

The  help  “those  women”  needed  was  toward 
reconciliation.  They  had  drifted  apart  in  some 
way.  Once  they  were  active  Christian  workers; 
St.  Paul  says  they  had  labored  with  him  in  the 
Gospel  in  former  days.  But  now,  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  they  were  at  variance.  There 
was  some  unhappy  difference  between  them.  So 
St.  Paul  wrote  from  his  prison  at  Rome,  be¬ 
seeching  them  to  be  of  the  same  mind  in  the 
Lord,  and  also  asking  his  true  yoke-fellow  at 
Philippi  to  help  them  get  back  into  loving  and 
pleasant  relations. 

There  are  several  suggestions  in  this  little 
scrap  of  an  old  prison  letter.  For  one  thing, 
we  get  a  hint  as  to  the  duty  of  being  peace¬ 
makers.  The  old  prisoner,  hearing  in  his  dun¬ 
geon  one  day  of  the  disagreement  between  two 
former  friends,  was  sorely  pained  and  quickly 
sought  their  reconciliation.  So  we  have  our 
lesson,  that  we  should  strive  always  to  be  peace¬ 
makers.  If  W3  find  any  two  persons  at  variance, 
we  should  not  encourage  the  variance,  but 
should  try  to  heal  it.  It  is  very  easy  when 
talking  with  one  who  has  a  little  distrust  of  an¬ 
other,  or  a  little  bitter  feeling  in  hie  heart,  to 
say  a  word  which  will  increase  the  distrust  or 
add  to  the  bitterness.  It  is  easy  to  aggravate 
misunderstandings  by  zealous  interest  in  the 
friend  who  is  at  present  talking  with  us  about 
the  trouble.  It  is  easy  to  make  the  breach  wider 
and  the  variance  worse,  and  unless  we  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  careful,  that  is  what  we  shall  do 
when  we  talk  with  either  alone.  We  like  to 
approve  and  justify  the  person  who  is  present 
and  in  doing  so  are  apt  to  confirm  him  in  his 
bitterness  or  feeling  of  being  wronged. 

But  this  is  not  our  duty  as  Christians. 
“Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,”  said  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  “for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God.”  As  there  are  in  Scripture  severe  cen¬ 
sures  of  those  who  separate  friends,  who  sow 
discord  among  brethren ;  there  is  this  shining 
beatitude  for  ail  who  seek  to  make  peace  be¬ 
tween  those  who  are  estranged.  So  we  need  to 
be  ever  on  our  guard  lest  we  widen  breaches, 
when  we  ought  to  be  peacemakers.  There  are 
causes  enough  to  produce  frictions  and  aliena¬ 
tions.  Let  us  never  add  to  the  bitterness  and 
grief  by  encouraging  strife,  by  putting  even  the 
smallest  coal  on  the  fire  of  anger.  Rather,  let 
us  seek  to  heal  the  little  rifts  we  find  in  friend¬ 
ships.  If  we  discover  in  any  one’s  mind,  un¬ 
kind  thoughts  of  another,  let  us  try  to  soften 
the  irritation,  and  revive  the  old  affection.  We 
can  do  no  more  Christlike  service  in  this  world 
than  to  promote  peace  between  man  and  man ;  to 
keep  people  from  drifting  apart  and  to  draw 
friends  and  neighbors  ever  closer  together.  * 
Another  thought  suggested  by  this  counsel, 
“Help  those  women,”  is,  that  there  should 
never  be  any  variance  between  Christians.  Of 
course  we  are  all  imperfect.  We  do  things  which 
give  pain  to  others.  It  may  be  want  of  thought 
rather  than  an  intention  to  injure,  that  leads 
one  Christian  to  wound  another.  Sometimes 
acts  are  misunderstood  and  things  kindly  meant 
are  thought  to  have  been  done  in  unkindness. 
If  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  is  allowed  to  work 
deeply  and  thoroughly  in  all  hearts  and  lives,  it 
will  prevent  variance  and  alienation  among 
Christians. 

This  spirit  will  make  us  all  very  careful  and 
watchful  in  our  treatment  of  others.  It  will 
lead  us  to  forget  ourselves  and  think  of  others, 
not  pushing  our  own  interests  unduly,  nor  de¬ 
manding  the  first  place.  It  will  make  us  will¬ 
ing  to  serve,  to  minister,  to  stoop  down  and  un 
loose  a  brother’s  shoes,  to  wash  a  fellow-disci¬ 
ple's  feet.  It  will  make  us  willing  to  sacrifice 
our  own  interests,  even  to  forego  our  rights.  It 
will  make  us  thoughtful,  too,  in  all  our  acts, 
in  our  manners,  in  our  words.  We  sometimes 
try  to  excuse  rude  things  or  careless  things. 


things  we  do  that  hurt  others,  by  saying,  “I 
didn’t  mean  any  unkindness.”  Certainly  we 
did  not;  it  was  not  in  our  heart  to  be  rude, 
or  brusque,  or  to  give  pain;  it  was  only  “want 
of  thought  that  caused  the  rudenss. ”  Yes;  but 
want  of  thought  is  “want  of  heart;”  want  of  a 
gentle  heart,  for  a  gentle  heart  should  always  be 
thoughtful ;  love  should  never  be  thoughtless. 

This  is  one  side;  we  must  be  thoughtful, 
watchful  never  to  give  pain,  never  to  be  unjust, 
unkind,  discourteous,  harsh,  rude,  nor  to  act 
selfishly.  But  there  is  another  side.  It  takes 
two  people,  both  acting  lovingly,  to  live  together 
in  love,  without  variance  or  strife.  If  one  is 
disposed  to  be  suspicious,  envioqs,  jealous,  ex¬ 
acting,  unreasonable,  it  matters  little  how  meek 
and  gentle  his  friend  may  be,  or  how  unselfish ; 
the  two  can  never  be  of  the  same  mind  until  the 
former  gets  his  heart  changed.  Hence  we  must 
look  to  ourselves  and  take  heed  in  what  spirit 
we  receive  the  acts,  words  and  manners  of  oth 
ers.  If  we  are  proud,  sensitive,  on  the  watch  for 
slights,  hurts  and  injuries,  we  can  find  plenty 
of  them  any  day  .  We  need,  therefore,  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  spirit  of  humility,  to  learn  patience, 
forbearance,  meekness,  forgiveness — in  a  word, 
love,  love  that  is  like  Christ.  He  was  never  at 
variance  with  any  one,  and  yet  never  was  any 
man  wronged  as  he  was  wronged.  His  was  the 
love  that  eat  for  St.  Paul’s  picture— “beareth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things,  seeketh  not  its 
own,  IS  not  provoked”  (the  Revised  Version 
leaves  out  the  word  “easily’.’),  “taketh  not  ac¬ 
count  of  evil,  never  faileth.  ”  If  we  can  but  get 
the  “mind  of  Christ”  in  our  heart,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  any  one  to  be  at  variance  with 
us.  Then  we  shall  endure  wrongs  patiently, 
with  true  meekness,  repaying  evil  with  good, 
hate  with  love. 

Thus  by  watching  ourselves  both  in  what  we 
do  and  say  to  others  and  in  the  way  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  the  treatment  of  others,  we  shall  be  able 
to  be  of  the  same  mind  in  the  Lord,  and  to  live 
together  in  peace,  without  enmity,  without 
strife,  without  envy,  suspicion  or  heart  burning. 


ARE  WE  WORSE  THAN  THE  TURK  I 
By  Rev.  Nelson  B.  Chester. 

Ours  is  supposed  to  be  a  land  of  freedom  and 
justice.  We  lay  claim  to  some  degree  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  We  are  enraged  at  the  atrocities  perpe¬ 
trated  upon  the  Armenians.  Every  new  demon¬ 
stration  of  Turkish  cruelty  and  lust  calls  forth 
denunciations  from  pulpit  and  press.  And  all 
that  has  been  said  is  too  little.  Human  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  contain  words  to  express  the 
sentiment  of  true  humanity  against  these  horri¬ 
ble  outrages  and  the  system  that  perpetuates 
them.  We  should  be  far  less  than  human  if  we 
did  not  boil  with  indignation. 

But  we  must  not  let  indignation  against  the 
Turk  blind  us  to  what  exists  within  our  own 
borders.  The  Turk’s  cruelty  and  barbarism  can 
be  explained.  He  is  simply  following  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  the  traditions  of  his  religion.  The 
same  excuse  cannot  be  urged  for  the  lynchings 
that  are  so  frequent  in  our  own  country.  The 
mildest  lynching  is  bad  enough,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  there  occurs  a  case  where  the  fiendish  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  mob  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
find  new  methods  of  torture.  Such  is  one  re¬ 
cently  reported  from  Amite  City,  Louisiana. 
All  the  usual  features  were  there,  but  some  new 
ones  were  added.  One  of  these  was  a  religious 
service.  The  paper  states  that  “a  few  lines  of 
‘Nearer,  My  God  to  Thee’  were  sung  to  a  dole¬ 
ful  tune !”  So  far  as  we  are  informed,  this  is  an 
innovation,  though  it  may  have  been  practiced 
before.  Another  unique  feature  was  a  fight 
between  two  of  the  victims  with  the  mob  as  in¬ 
terested  spectators.  The  reporter,  after  relating 
some  disgusting  details  of  the  contest,  says: 
“The  spectacle  of  two  men  who  were  on 
the  brink  of  the  great  hereafter,  fighting, 
has  probably  never  been  witnessed  before.” 


We  hope  not,  and  we  hope  that  the  righteous 
indignation  of  the  decent,  not  to  say  Christian, 
people  of  the  country  will  be  so  vehement  that 
such  a  spectacle  will  never  be  seen  again.  Tor¬ 
ture  (after  the  most  approved  methods  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  probably)  and  threats  were  used  to 
extort  confessions  from  the  victims. 

Then  came  the  execution  itself.  Preparations 
were  made  to  burn  the  victims  alive,  and  the 
reporter  goes  on  to  say,  “One  reason  advanced 
why  the  men  were  not  burned  was  that  the  wood 
was  wet  and  a  hot  fire  could  not  be  obtained  !” 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  reason,  as  it  is  also  stated  that  “most  of 
the  men  were  for  burning  Johnson  anyway,  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  he  was  put  on  the 
fire  fur  a  minute  or  two.”  It  seemed  as  if  bru¬ 
tality  had  gone  as  far  as  it  could  in  nrevious 
lynchings,  but  this  for  fiendishness  breaks  the 
record.  There  is  plainly  no  limit  except  in  the 
power  of  bloodthirsty  men  to  invent  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  torture. 

To  what  purpose  does  our  criminal  law  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  safety  of  human  life  if  these  things 
are  to  go  on  unchecked  ?  Lynching  is  not 
merely  a  disgrace,  but  a  menace  to  civilization. 
It  is  utterly  opposed  to  an  enlightened  criminal 
procedure.  Without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  it 
proceeds  to  infiict  the  most  horrible  penalties. 
It  is  not  merely  a  protest  against  the  delays  and 
failures  of  the  law,  but  a  protest  against  law 
itself.  In  place  of  the  responsible  court,  it  puts 
the  irresponsible,  bloodthirsty,  fanatical  mob. 
In  too  many  cases  this  mob  is  actuated,  not  by 
the  fear  that  the  criminal  may  escape  justice, 
but  by  the  love  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty.  Occa 
sionally  it  may  be  due  to  a  wild  and  untrained 
sense  of  justice.  In  an  isolated  mining  camp  it 
might  possibly  be  used  to  preserve  good  order. 
But  not  so  in  a  settled  community  with  its  laws 
and  its  courts.  It  is  a  relic  of  savagery,  which 
dies  hard.  Who  is  to  blame  for  it?  Primarily 
those  who  commit  the  acts.  But  too  often 
reputable  citizens,  who  would  not  join  a  lynch¬ 
ing  party,  are  in  secret  sympathy  with  it  Mul¬ 
titudes  are  silent  either  through  fear  or  through 
indifference.  So  long  as  such  savagery  is  per¬ 
petrated  at  home,  we  can  say  but  little  about 
the  Turk.  Are  we  not  even  worse  than  he  as  we 
sin  against  greater  light?  “First  cast  out  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou 
see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy 
brother’s  eye.  ” 

Some  of  our  fire  eating  senators  might  find  an 
opportunity  here  to  work  off  the  surplus  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  justice  which  they  have  been  wasting 
upon  Cuba.  We  have  talked  about  this  matter, 
but  have  done  nothing,  though  the  remedy  is 
easy  to  find.  If  force  is  necessary,  let  the  state 
troops  be  called  on  to  protect  criminals  awaiting 
trial  or  execution.  But  the  only  permanent 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  education  of 
public  opinion.  Let  every  respectable  citizen 
and  every  officer  in  the  communities  where  such 
horrors  are  committed,  protest  against  them. 
Let  the  pulpit  denounce  this  and  every  form  of 
lawlessness;  aud  let  the  press  use  all  its  infiu- 
ence  to  awaken  the  slumbering  national  con¬ 
science. 

The  paper  from  which  these  quotations  have 
been  made  is  one  of  the  cleanest  in  the  land. 
It  despises  senastionalism  of  every  sort.  Ita 
proprietors  are  men  who  are  unquestionably  dis¬ 
gusted  with  every  form  of  lawlessness  and  bru¬ 
tality.  Yet  it  published  the  account  of  this 
horror  as  an  item  of  news  without  the  slightest 
protest  even  in  its  editorial  columns  1  Either 
lynching  or  law  must  go.  Which  shall  it  be? 
Tlie  courts  can  help  to  abolish  this  resort  to  sav¬ 
age  cruelty  by  the  prompt  punishment  of  crime, 
so  that  it  cannot  ne  said  that  the  criminal  is 
likely  to  escape,  which  is  often  put  forward  as 
an  excuse  for  killing  him  on  the  spot.  And  last 
of  all,  let  the  Church  educate  the  negro  morally 
as  well  as  intellectually,  so  that  he  shall  not  give 
any  occasion  to  the  lyncher  to  indulge  his  thirst 
for  blood. 
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The  Holy  Bible.  Teachers’  EMition  Contain¬ 
ing  the  Very  Latest  Biblical  Research.  With 
Upwards  of  350  Illustrations.  New  York: 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 

The  Illustbated  Bible  Treasury.  Edited  by 
William  Wright,  D.D.  The  Same. 

These  two  superb  volumes  are  the  very  triumph 
not  only  of  the  bookmaker’s  art,  but  of  the  pop¬ 
ularization  of  high  scholarship.  The  two  vol¬ 
umes  are  identical  so  far  as  the  “teachers’ 
helps’  ’  are  concerned  ;  in  the  first  instance  these 
helps  are  bound  with  the  Bible,  in  the  second 
they  form  a  volume  apart.  Both  methods  have 
their  advantages;  the  former  will  be  prized  by 
the  teacher  or  student  who  wants  to  have  his 
helps  always  at  hand ;  the  latter  by  him  who 
wants  his  Bible  to  be  light  and  easy  to  carry 
and  is  content  to  study  the  helps  at  home.  The 
paper  of  which  the  volumes  are  made  is  espe¬ 
cially  manufactured  for  this  edition,  thin,  firm, 
light  in  weight,  but  opaque,  and  takincr  the 
type  beautifully,  so  that  the  mere  act  of  reading 
is  a  delight. 

But  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  “helps’’  and 
the  men  who  have  written  them  that  this  edition 
of  the  Bible  exceeds  in  value  all  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  In  the  field  of  archeology  and  Pales¬ 
tine  exploration  we  have  such  writers  as  Wil¬ 
son,  Conder,  Sayce,  Naville,  Canon  Taylor;  in 
that  of  historical  and  physical  geography.  Pro 
fessors  George  Adam  Smith  and  W'.  M.  Ram 
say ;  in  that  of  the  astronomy  and  other  science 
of  the  Bible,  Canon  Tristram,  Professor  Bon- 
ney,  E.  N.  Maunder  and  others ;  Professor  J. 
Rendel  Harris  writes  on  languages  and  text; 
Professor  McCurdy  on  Hebrew  poetry  and  mu¬ 
sic  ;  Professor  James  Robertson  on  Canon  and 
Introduction.  The  selection  of  this  writer  for 
the  chapters  on  introduction  shows  that  the 
position  adopted  is  as  strongly  conservative  as  is 
compatible  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 
Professor  Robertson  being  almost  the  only  Euro¬ 
pean  scholar  of  reputation  to  maintain  tradi¬ 
tional  views  of  the  authorship  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  He  is,  however,  by  no  means  dogmatic 
in  the  statement  of  his  views ;  and  in  a  work  of 
this  kind  intended  for  popular  study,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  right  that  critical  questions  should  not  be 
brought  forward. 

The  greatest  value  of  this  work  apart  from  its 
admirable  indexes,  pronouncing  concordance  and 
New  Testament  harmony,  is  to  be  found  how¬ 
ever  in  the  maps  and  the  illustrations.  As  the 
editor  aptly  remarks  in  hie  opening  sentence,  the 
Bible  is  an  oriental  book  and  it  is  essential  to 
its  thorough  understanding  that  the  reader  shall 
gain  the  oriental  point  of  view  and  breathe  in 
some  measure  the  very  air  of  the  East.  No  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  attain  this  end  can  be  devised,  for 
those  who  can  not  travel  than  the  study  of  pic¬ 
tures.  Here  are  hundreds  of  pictures  admirably 
adapted  to  produce  this  effect,  views  of  Eastern 
cities,  ruins  and  mountains  and  desert  scenery, 
reproductions  of  recently  discovered  inscriptions, 
tablets,  monuments,  portraits  and  the  various 
treasures  of  archaeological  research.  The  maps 
are  particularly  excellent,  notably  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  relief  map  of  Palestine,  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society. 

Topical  Analysis  of  the  Bible.  By  J.  Glent- 
worth  Butler,  D.D. 

Many  a  time  during  past  years  have  we  had 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Butler’s  monumental  Bible  work,  as  one  by  one 
the  volumes  have  issued  from  the  press.  One 
might  have  thought  that  the  completion  of  so 
extensive  a  work  would  have  been  the  signal  for 
the  veteran  author’s  rest,  but  far  from  indulging 
in  repose  he  has  undertaken  no  less  herculean  a 
tjmk  than  the  “Topical  Analysis  of  the  Bible.’’ 
It  is  time  indeed,  that  this  work  should  be  done 
anew  with  a  view  to  the  restatement  of  doctrine; 
and  the  advance  sheets  of  Dr.  Butler’s  work 


which  have  reached  us,  show  that  he  has  entered 
upon  it  in  a  spirit  of  large  candor  and  with  a 
fine  apprehension  of  the  method  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results.  The  topical  analysis  is 
alphabetically  arranged.  Under  each  head  is 
given  first  a  brief  statement  of  the  scope  of  the 
topic,  and  then  the  “Scripture  testimony’’  with 
regard  to  the  topic,  with  cross  references  to  kin¬ 
dred  topics.  When  necessary,  the  topics  are 
subdivided  under  various  heads.  The  meaning 
of  terms  is  very  carefully  discussed ;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  under  the  topic  Atonement,  the  terms  atone¬ 
ment,  reconciliation,  propitiation,  mercy-seat 
and  cross  of  Christ  are  carefully  studied  as  to 
their  use  in  the  Bible.  An  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Butler’s  method  is  found  in  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  election,  under  the 
terms  Foreknowledge,  Foreordination,  Calling, 
Election.  First  each  of  these  words,  “indissolu¬ 
bly  linked  in  the  order  of  Divine  Procedure, 
Rom.  viii.  29,  30,’’  is  studied  in  the  various 
{tlaces  where  it  occurs.  It  is  found  that  the 
Scriptures  appear  to  intimate  three  kinds  of 
calling  and  election,  and  the  texts  bearing  upon 
each  of  them  are  grouped  together.  The  data 
being  thus  arranged,  there  follows  a  section  of 
“considerations  and  conclusions’’  respecting 
this  truth,  in  which  the  subject  of  election  is 
treated  largely,  luminously,  with  a  fine  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  needs  of  the  modern  mind,  ad¬ 
mirably  united  with  a  profound  preception  of  all 
that  is  fundamental  and  essential  in  the  older 
methods  of  treating  this  doctrine.  The  conclu 
sion  arrived  at  is  that  the  doctrine  of  election 
concerns  only  believers,  and  is  for  their  “in¬ 
spiration  and  courage,  strength,  peace  and  rest,  ’  ’ 
and  that  no  directly  alternative  or  converse  state¬ 
ment  to  the  doctrine  of  election  is  discernible  in 
the  Scriptures.  “In  other  words,  no  doctrine 
of  ‘reprobation’  proceeding  from  the  mere  arbi¬ 
trary  will  or  decree  of  God  is  explicitly  stated; 
nor  can  it  be  exegetically  or  reasonably  inferred 
from  any  passage  in  the  Word  of  God.  ’  ’  The 
doctrine  of  election  is  conclusively  shown  to  be 
a  doctrine  of  love  grounded  in  the  very  heart  of 
God.  From  this  illustration  it  will  be  seen  how 
greatly  Dr.  Butler  is  serving  the  present  time 
and  mi  eting  some  of  its  most  pressing  needs,  by 
this  study  of  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  our 
religion. 

Origin  and  Development  op  the  Nicene  The¬ 
ology.  With  Some  Reference  to  the 
Ritschlian  View  of  Theology  and  History 
of  Doctrine.  By  Hugh  M.  Scott,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  Press.  1896.  |1.50. 

This  volume  contains  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation  at  Princeton  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  in  January,  1896,  and  it  is 
dedicated  to  Dr.  William  Henry  Green,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  connection  with  that  institu¬ 
tion.  They  are  of  an  essentially  apologetic  cast, 
and  this  fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  throughout 
as  it  explains  some  of  the  digressions  and  all  of 
the  polemics  which  serve  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  book  from  a  purely  historical  point 
of  view.  The  thought  in  the  author’s  mind  was 
that  the  conclusions  of  the  German  schools  of 
historical  science  appear  to  tend  to  take  from  us 
the  conception  of  Christ  which  was  embodied  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  the  theology  of  the 
early  church,  and  his  effort  was  to  offset  “the 
agnostic,  positivistic  temper,  which  attacks  the 
most  precious  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  essen 
tially  pagan.  ’’  Ail  this  he  says  is  an  outcome  of 
a  defective  theory  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of 
German  investigators.  Yet  he  pays  high  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  work  of  these  very  men  in  the 
line  of  historical  research,  and  also  to  their  ac¬ 
tion  in  making  Christology  so  central  in  their 
treatment.  The  author  makes  haste  to  “plant  a 
caveat”  because  he  regards  the  theology  of  the 
later  Germans  as  especially  adapted  to  captivate 
and  carry  away  the  “practical’’  American  peo 


pie  who  are  supposed  to  be  so  busy  as  to  be  ready 
to  accept  at  sight  an  ‘  ‘  undogmatic  Christianity,  ’  ’ 
which  is  presented  in  the  phase  of  an  “impres¬ 
sion’’  rather  than  that  of  a  doctrine.  He  also 
finds  evidence  of  the  same  in  the  cry  “back  to 
Christ;’’  a  cry  which  prepares  the  way  for  these- 
innovations. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  author’s  views  thus  at 
length  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand 
the  mental  attitude  which  has  dictated  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  treatment  rather  than  one  which 
is  scientifically  historical.  The  object  in  view 
is  thoroughly  worthy,  and  yet  we  confess  to- 
some  misgivings.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
some  of  the  things  which  are  ordinarily  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  part  of  Christian  observance  are  of 
foreign  origin,  and  it  would  occasion  small  sur¬ 
prise,  a  priori,  if  it  should  be  found  that  foreign 
ideas  and  conceptions  had  crept  in  to  color  the 
early  Christian  notions  in  the  ages  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  exact  formulation  of  doctrines. 

The  period  which  the  author  treats  is  one  of 
greatest  interest  and  importance.  In  it  wero 
planted  the  seeds  which  have  struck  deep  root 
and  produced  branches  under  which  we  rest 
even  now.  A  comprehension  of  it  is  essential 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  whole  course 
of  history,  and  though  one  may  criticize  the 
author’s  mental  and  scientific  attitude,  one  can¬ 
not  but  be  grateful  that  he  has  taken  such  pains 
to  set  forth  his  views  at  length. 

Letters  to  the  Clergy  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  the  Church.  By  John  Rusktn,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1896.  $1  75. 

The  present  is  the  third  edition  of  the  Letters 
and  in  its  present  form  it  is  made  to  correspond 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Allen  edition  of  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  works.  Besides  the  letters  themselves 
the  volume  contains  replies  from  members  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  upon  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  author,  and  an  epilogue  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
in  which  he  deals  with  some  of  the  objections 
of  his  critics.  Notes,  essays  and  comments  by 
the  editor,  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  letters  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  serve  to  augment 
considerably  the  present  edition. 

The  author’s  clear  thought  and  positive  con¬ 
victions  find  here  an  expression  which  is  valua¬ 
ble  to  the  preacher  whether  he  be  in  England 
or  America.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  exposition 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  brief,  meagre,  and  incom¬ 
plete  though  it  be,  could  not  be  read  by  every 
student  of  theology,  every  ministei  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  and  every  member  of  the  church.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  more  pointed  and  pungent 
language  than  is  sometimes  employed  by  the 
author  when  pointing  out  some  defect  in  the 
ordinary  conception  of  clerical  duty  and  private 
performance. 

But  we  did  not  mean  to  expatiate  upon 
a  book  which  is  so  well  known.  The  replies  of 
critics  are  also  valuable,  but  mainly  as  a  reflex 
of  current  conceptions  and  misconceptions. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Every  intelligent  person  should  know  at  least, 
in  outline,  the  history  of  his  own  land  and  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Dr.  Dryer  has  well  begun 
a  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  first 
volume  covers  the  period  from  Pentecost  to  the 
reign  of  Constantine.  The  second,  now  under 
way,  will  reach  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
The  work  is  to  be  complete  in  four  or  five  12-mo. 
volumes,  not  minute  in  detail,  yet  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  not  to  omit  anything  which  has  a  vital 
part  in  the  procession  of  events.  Hittory  of  fh» 
Chrietian  Church,  by  George  H.  Dryer,  D.D. 
Volume  1.-  (Curtis  and  Jennings,  Cincinnati; 
Eaton  and  Mains,  Publishers,  New  York.  Clotb 
Eleven  Illustrations.  tl.50. ) 

“The  Celestial  Summons,’' is  the  first  of  a. 
collection  of  sermons  by  a  gifted  and  consecrated 
disciple  of  the  Lord.  Rev.  Angelo  Canoll  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty- four  had  achieved  sucfr 
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a  reputation  as  a  preacher  that  he  was  assigned 
to  leading  pulpits  on  Conference  Sundays.  A 
year  or  two  before  his  death  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  said  of  a  Confer¬ 
ence  sermon  he  preached,  “1  have  heard  a  few 
great  sermons ;  this  is  one  of  them.  ”  The  Celes¬ 
tial  Summons,  by  Rev.  Angelo  Canoll.  fldited 
by  Homer  Eaton,  D.D.  (Eaton  and  Mains 

ublishers,  New  York;  Curtis  and  Jennings, 
Cincinnati.  11.25.) 

Among  the  new  text  books  is  a  reader  for  ad¬ 
vanced  classes  in  French,  a  short  life  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  edited  by  Professor  Alcee  Fortier.  Selec¬ 
tions  from  the  beet  writers  of  the  history  of  that 
time  as  well  as  from  his  biographers  form  an  in¬ 
teresting  narrative  of  the  great  Emperor’s  life. 
A  few  notes  are  added  by  the  editor.  (Ginn  and 

Company. ) - In  the  Psychological  Methods  of 

Teaching  and  Studying  Languages,  No.  1  of 
the  French  Series  gives  The  Facts  of  Life  (Les 
Faits  de  la  Vie)  in  idiomatic  French  phrases  on 
Home  and  School  Life,  Traveling  and  on  Plants. 
The  sentences  are  explanatory  and  arranged  syn- 
onimously.  It  is  all  in  French  except  the  intro 
duction.  Victor  Betis  and  Howard  Swan. 
(Scribner’s.  80  cents. ) 

Another  text  book  is  E.  W.  Weaver’s  Pictures 
in  Language,  which  is  intended  to  cultivate  the 
powers  of  observation  in  the  child  and  train 
him  to  express  what  he  sees,  before  learning  to 
read  the  words  of  others.  The  first  half  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  this,  and  explanations  for 
the  teacher.  The  second  part  contains  a  series 
of  graded  wood  cuts  to  be  used  in  teaching  com¬ 
position.  (Bardeen.  50  cents  ) 

We  have  also  a  Manual  of  Instruction  for 
Teachers  and  Mothers,  by  Emily  E.  Benton  of 
Groton,  N.  Y.,  The  Happy  Method  in  Numbers 
for  Little  People.  An  Original  Presentation  of 
Numbers  Based  on  the  Law  of  Strong  Contrast ; 
and  being  a  Systematic  Arrangement  of  Objects 
and  Drawings  Leading  to  Accuracy,  Self-reli¬ 
ance,  and  Love  for  Numbers.  This  sub-title 
gives  so  fully  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  book, 
that  little  more  need  be  said.  It  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Grube  method,  and  a  combination  of 
kindergarten  and  primary  work.  The  many 
illustrations  and  charts  will  help  to  make  the 
dry  study  of  numbers  more  interesting  to  the 
very  little  people  for  whom  it  is  intended.  (C. 
W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ) 

W.  E.  Crosby,  the  late  Superintendent  of 
schools  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  prepared  the 
most  attractive  of  lesson  books  in  Our  Little 
Book  for  Little  Folks.  Its  bright  illuminated 
cover  will  immediately  make  the  child  long  to 
possess  it,  and  the  colored  pictures  and  the 
pretty  little  stories  and  verses  within  will  make 
him  forget  that  studying  its  pages  is  work.  It 
teaches  the  “three  r’s,’’  also  drawing  from  color 
and  music  all  in  one  book,  and  sometimes  in  the 
same  lesson  in  the  simplest  and  easiest  way,  and 
is  adapted  for  use  either  in  the  kindergarten, 
the  home  or  the  primary  school.  (American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Cincin¬ 
nati.  30  cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Christian  Quarterly,  edited  ^  W.  T. 
Moore,  Dean  of  the  Bible  College  at  Columbia, 
Missouri,  has  b^;un  a  new  series.  His  first 
num^r  contains  interesting  papers  on  topics  of 
the  day,  the  most  important  being  on  “The 
Reunion  Question,’’  the  substance  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  last  summer  by  the  editor  before 
the  Reunion  Conference  at  Qrindelwald,  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  he  represented  the  body  known  as 
^‘Christian.’’  Principal  Moore  believes  that 
the  movement  must  go  on  in  some  other  way 
than  that  proposed  at  Lambeth,  and  that  all 
efforts  for  Christian  unity  should  be  made 
quietly  and  slowly  and  “we  must  wait  for  devel¬ 
opments,’’  and  adds  that  “If  even  non  con¬ 
formists  would  unite  on  some  working  basis,  or 
form  a  federation  that  would  prevent  overlapping 
the  gain  would  be  very  great’’ 

The  Genesis  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  by 
Rev.  F.  Patton,  D.D.,  is  another  small  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Riclunond  Board,  price  ten  cetfts,  in 


which  the  author  gives  a  brief  and  clear  account 
of  the  conditions  which  preceded  the  gathering 
and  largely  influenced  the  work  of  the  “West¬ 
minster  divines.’’  In  1643,  when  this  Assembly 
met  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  it  was  composed 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  divines,  ten 
lords,  and  twenty  commons — chiefly  members  of 
the  (jhurch  of  Elngalnd.  There  was  not  at  first 
a  single  member  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  among 
them ;  although  in  the  following  autumn  six  del- 
^ates  came  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Thus 
it  came  to  {msb  that  the  polity  and  creed  of  the 
great  English  speaking  Presbyterian  Church 
were  formulated  by  a  body  that  was  entirely 
without  sectarian  impulse,  but  was  only  intent 
upon  the  truth. 

The  Presbyterian  Publication  Committee  in 
London  have  issued  a  series  of  pictures  by  jative 
artists  to  illustrate  the  Chinese  conception  of 
Bible  stories,  which  are  said  to  be  invaluable  in 
the  missions  in  China,  and  are  recommended  for 
use  in  all  mission  schools  for  the  Chinese.  They 
are  printed  on  thin  paper  and  in  soft  tints,  and 
although  it  is  rather  a  shock  to  us  to  see  Moses 
and  Joseph  represented  with  pigtails  and  Chi¬ 
nese  robm  and  slippers,  it  only  makes  us  realize 
the  more  how  steangely  our  ordinary  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  same  scenes  must  impress  their 
oriental  minds.  These  pictures  come  in  series 
of  ten  at  two  shillings  a  set,  and  if  the  cost  of 
publication  is  covered  other  series  will  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

Interesting  reports  from  all  over  the  worlo 
were  read  at  the  last  meeting  on  February  4tb  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  grants  were  made  to  the  Society’s 
Agencies  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  to  the 
Zulu  Mission  of  the  American  Board  and  others, 
to  the  value  of  82,711.  Duirn^  the  month  of 
January,  73,665  volumes  were  issued  fixHn  the 
Bible  House. 

"in  the  February  Review  of  Reviews,  the  edi¬ 
tor  makes  an  earnest  plea  for  the  Protection  of 
Useful  Men.  It  is  called  forth  by  the  sad  death 
of  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  and  contains  a 
pathetic  letter  written  by  him  two  weeks  before 
his  death,  in  which  he  says  he  would  like  to 
write  an  article  under  the  title  of  “Killing  a 
Man.’’  “To  set  forth  the  manners  and  ways  in 
which  decent  and  well  meaning  people  combine 
to  knock  down  and  trample  on  every  man  in  the 
community  who  is  fit  to  render  any  public  ser¬ 
vice. ’’  It  should  make  us  all  stop  and  think  of 
how  carelessly  we  call  upon  busy  public  men 
instead  of  guarding  their  precious  lives  by  sav 
ing  them  all  the  work  we  can.  The  Review  also 

f;ives  a  sketch  of  General  Walker’s  very  useful 
ife,  and  an  interesting  account  of  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling  by  Charles  D.  Lanier. 

At  an  auction  in  Boston  the  other  day,  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin’s  prayer  book  was  sold  to  Dodd, 
Mead  and  (]!ompany  for  81,250.  It  is  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
abrii^ed  and  edited  by  Franklin  himself  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1773,  and  is  supposed  to  be  unique.  As 
far  as  the  history  of  the  volume  in  this  country 
can  be  traced,  it  was  ^yen  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bache 
to  Bishop  William  White  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1785.  It  later  came  into  the  possession  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Reed  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  was  disposed  of  at  his  death. 

The  Century  Company  is  to  publish  an  Ameri¬ 
can  edition  of  Queen  Victoria’s  book.  The  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  limited  to  100  copies,  on  Japanese 
paper  at  850,  and  600  on  fine  paper  at  815. 


NEW  FVBUCATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  An  Essay  on  Comedy 
and  the  Uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit;  Georae  Meredith. 

11.25. - A  Bride  from  the  Bush;  E.  W.  Hornung. 

75  cents. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son:  The  Historical  Gleog- 
raphy  of  the  Holy  Land,  especially  in  Relation  to 
the  History  of  Israel  and  of  the  Early  Church; 
George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition. 

LifAcm  Shewell  and  Sanborn:  The  Students’ 
Series:  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology;  Prof.  Karl 
Pomeroy  Harrington  and  Prof.  Herbert  Cushing 

Johnson.  $1.00. - New  Latin  Composition.  Based 

mainly  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero;  Moses  Grant  Dan- 
ieU.  81.00. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  Immortality 

and  the  New  Theodicy;  George  A.  Gordon.  $1. - 

Greek  Art  on  Greek  Soil;  James  M.  Hoppin,  Pro 
fessor  of  the  History  of  Art  in  Yale  University.  ^.00. 

- Whitman:  A  Study;  John  Burroughs.  $1.25. 

- The  Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante’s  Divina  Comme- 

dia;  W,  T.  Harris. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse:  The  Happy  Method  in 
Numbers  for  Little  People;  Eihily  E.  Braton. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Little  Journeys  to  the 
Homes  of  Faunous  Women;  Elbert  Hubba^  Mad¬ 
ame  Gnyon.  10  centa 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston:  “Quo 
Yadis.’’  A  Narrative  of  the  Time  of  Nero;  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. 

Roberts  brothers,  Boston:  Philip  Gilbert  Ham- 


erton.  An  Autobiography,  1884-1858,  and  a  Memoir 
by  bis  Wife,  1858-1894,  with  a  portrait. 

Harper  Brothers:  In  the  Old  Herrick  House; 
Ellen  Douglas  Deland.  $1.50. - Bound  in  Shal¬ 
lows;  Eva  Wilder  Brodhead.  $1.25. - Theory  of 

Physics;  Joseph  S.  Ames,  Ph.D.  $1.60. - The  Last 

Recruit  of  Clare’a  BeiiW  Passages  from  the  Mem¬ 
oirs  of  Anthony  Dillon,  Chevalier  of  St.  Loui..  and 
late  Colonel  of  Clare’s  Regiment  in  the  Service  of 
France;  S.  R  Keightley.  $1.50. - Liters^  Land¬ 
marks  of  Florence;  Laurence  Hutton.  $1.00. - 

Beauty  aud  Hygiene.  75  cents. - A  Previous  En¬ 
gagement;  W.  D.  Howells.  50  cents. - Six  Cups 

of  Chocolate.  From  the  German  by  Edith  V.  B. 
Matthews.  26  cents. 


PERIODICA1.S. 

For  February:  Expositor:  Uttell;  Literary  Di- 

gest;  School  Journal;  Arcbitectuie;  Pianist  and 
•rganist;  Converted  Catholic;  Cambrian;  Record 
of  Christian  Work;  The  Truth;  Light  and  Life; 
Good  Housekeeping;  American  Queen;  Men;  Land 
of  Sunshine;  Chinese  Recorder. 

For  March:  The  Quiver. 


REPORTS. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian; 
Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Juve¬ 
nile  Asylum:  In  Memoriam— Leroy  Halsey  Jones; 
Prof.  David  C.  Marquis,  D.D.,  LLD. 

LCHABAGTER  CULTURE  IN  EDUCATION. 

~  A  number  of  people,  chiefly  ladies,  braved  the 
storm  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  instant  (Lin¬ 
coln’s  Birthday)  to  hear  a  lecture  on  “Charac¬ 
ter  Culture  in  Education,  ’  ’  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Normal  College  of  this  city.  Dr.  J.  M.  Hark, 
of  the  Moravian  Seminary,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  being 
prevented  by  the  storm  from  coming  to  deliver 
hie  address,  his  place  was  filled  at  short  notice 
by  Dr.  Hunter,  President  of  the  Normal  College, 
who  gave  a  short  impromptu  talk  on  Lincoln, 
his  wonderful  character  and  education.  He  said 
that  it  was  “a  significant  fact  that  America’s 
three  greatest  men  had  received  no  collegiate 
education.’’  Lincoln  had  but  three  months  in 
school ;  his  thirst  for  knowledge  made  him  read 
to  some  purpose,  and  thoroughly  digest,  the  few 
books  he  could  procure  and  a  close  study  of  the 
Bible  made  him  familiar  with  the  purest  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  finest  poetry  in  literature  (that  of 
Isaiah).  This  rugged  education  gave  him  the 
mental  muscle  to  rule  our  nation  as  it  has  never 
been  ruled  since.  The  Proclamation  of  Emanci¬ 
pation  was  perhaps  a  greater  moral  event  than 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Dr.  Hunter 
spoke  of  the  immigration  problem,  and  said  that 
American  citizens  could  be  made  out  of  the 
children  of  these  foreigners  only  by  teaching 
them  in  the  schools  to  love  the  great  men  of  the 
country.  “As  soon  as  the  children  can  read,  the 
biographies  of  the  great  men  who  made  this 
country  should  be  placed  before  them,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  greatest  American  of  alh  whose 
birth  we  celebrate  to-day,  Lincoln.’’ 

Dr.  Hunter  was  followed  by  the  lady  who  had 
been  most  interested  in  arranging  for  this  meeting, 
and  who  for  fifty  years  has  been  a  successful  and 
beloved  teacher  in  this  city.  Half  a  century  of 
teaching  has  taught  her  that  all  learning  must 
be  subordinate  to  character,  and  that  the  great 
fault  of  American  education  is  that  it  goes  too 
fast,  the  little  ones  are  overfed  and  overstrained. 
When  a  child  comes  face  to  face  with  life  there 
is  no  strength  to  boar  its  burdens.  “There 
should  be  no  hurry  in  a  child’s  life,  all  should 
be  a  perfect  calm.  ’’  She  then  made  an  appeal 
to  mothers.  In  the  home  the  child  receives  his 
real  education,  that  on  which  his  character  de¬ 
pends,  in  school  he  is  simpler  instructed.  Truth, 
nonesty,  zeal,  and  order  are  only  learned  at 
home  and  the  too  much  neglected  study  of  the 
Bible,  from  which  the  beautiful  lessons  of  piety 
and  morality  may  alone  be  drawn,  are  best 
taught  by  the  mother.  In  France  the  evil  of 
cramming  is  at  last  beginning :  their  greatest 
men,  for  example,  Pasteur  and  Felix  Faure  had 
never  been  subjected  to  that  process.  A  certain 
French  teacher,  who  wished  to  teach  character 
in  his  school,  thought  that  the  best  way  to  do  so 
was  to  give  the  children  a  noble  face  to  look  at 
and  chose  that  of  Lincoln.  When  asked  why 
he  had  selected  an  American,  he  replied  that  he 
had  looked  all  over  the  world  for  a  face  suitable 
for  his  purpose,  and  Lincoln’s  seemed  to  him 
the  “honestest  one  in  it’’  This  lady  ended  her 
most  interestiiw  address  with  an  appeal  to  the 
teachers  present  to  be  proud  of  their  profession. 
After  fifty  years  experience,  she  said,  if  she 
had  all  to  live  over  Kain  she  would  choose  the 
life  of  a  teacher.  “l%e  enjoyment  of  it  is  in¬ 
tense,  and  the  dignity  of  it  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.’’  Other  meetings  in  the  interest  of 
education  may  be  held  in  this  Chapel  later. 
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THE  LIVING  SACRIFICE. 

A  Sermon  preached  In  the  Madison  Square  Church, 

New  York,  February  7th,  1897,  by  the  pastor, 

Rer.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D. 

*  ‘  I  beseech  you  therefore.  Brethren,  by  the 
mercies  of  Ood,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Ood, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service.  ’  ’  Romans  12 :1. 

It  is  but  two  words  of  this  verse  that  we  are 
going  to  appropriate  to  present  use,  “Living  sac¬ 
rifice.  ’’  If  that  expression  has  ceased  to  affect  us 
as  peculiar  and  almost  as  unreasonable,  not  to 
say  absurd,  it  is  only  because  we  have  become 
hardened  to  the  phrase  by  long  familiarity. 
That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  that  come  from 
knowing  a  thing  familiarly;  that  we  gradually 
get  used  to  what  it  means ;  then  grow  indifferent 
to  what  it  means ;  and  finally  cease  really  to  know  j 

at  all,  because  we  have  for  long  time  known 
it  BO  intimately.  It  is  on  that  account  that  we 
often  are  more  affected  by  paraphrases  of  the 
Bible  than  we  are  by  the  original  form  of  text. 
For  the  same  reason  also,  there  is  a  very  special 
satisfaction  in  reading  the  Bible  in  other  than 
our  own  vernacular.  The  changed  terms  under 
which  the  old  truth  speaks  to  us  helps  to  make 
of  it  to  us  a  new  truth,  almost  as  original  as 
though  a  fresh  importation. 

“A  living  sacrifice!  ’’  It  runs  in  the  Greek, 
“I  call  upon  you.  Brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  sacrifice  liv¬ 
ing. ’’  So  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  German  has 
it,  “I  admonish  you,  dear  Brothers,  by  khe 
mercy  of  God,  that  ye  surrender  your  bodies  to 
a  sacrifice  which  is  alive.”  You  will  not  need 
to  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  altered  com¬ 
plexion  which  the  phrase  takes  on  by  being 
approached  either  along  the  Greek  or  the  German 
line.  It  is  not  that  they  tell  any  different  story, 
but  that  they  tell  their  story  in  that  unfamiliar 
way,  that  we  are  put  on  knowing  more  feelingly 
the  story  which  the  English  pbrasine  tells  in  its 
old  familiar  way.  They  let  you  feel  that  the 
Apostle  in  writing  it  was  particularly  interested 
in  that  word  living,  and  that  what  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  was  a  quite  peculiar  sacrifice,  and  a  sacri¬ 
fice  so  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  sacrifices  that 
to  most  people  it  would  not  have  occurred  to 
call  it  a  sacrifice.  If  you  hear  it  said  of  a  man, 
for  example,  that  he  died  a  living  death,  you 
know  that  the  speaker  is  intentionally  putting 
close  together  two  words  that  do  not  belong  to¬ 
gether;  that  really  contradict  each  other;  and 
that  he  does  it  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  and 
riveting  attention  that  would  otherwise  have 
slipped  over  the  easy  track  of  ordinary  narrative 
regardlessly.  It  is  almost  precisely  the  same 
thing  that  is  done  by  the  Apostle  in  these  quoted 
words  from  Romans.  He,  too,  puts  together 
words  that  naturally  do  not  go  together ;  that 
in  the  ordinary  use  of  terms  really  contradict 
each  other.  The  first  meaning  of  the  word  here 
translated,  “sacrifice,”  is  “to  kill  in  honor  of 
the  gods.”  The  idea  of  death,  of  something 
slaughtered,  lies  down  close  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  conception.  It  involves  the  notion  of 
blood,  and  of  blood  that  is  shed.  Your  own  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Jewish  usages,  as  those  usages 
are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
will  suggest  to  you  how  thoroughly  must  the 
minds  of  such  Jewish  readers  as  he  was  address¬ 
ing  have  been  saturated  with  the  idea  that  a 
sacrifice  is  a  dead  thing,  at  least  that  it  becomes 
dead  by  the  act  of  sacrifice.  The  ritual  of  the 
Jews  was  a  bloody  ritual.  To  worship  God 
meant  that  something  must  be  killed.  The 
genius  of  that  ritual  is  expressed  by  the  Apos¬ 
tle  when  he  says  that  there  is  no  remission  o 
sins  without  the  shedding  of  blood.  That  same 
thought  is  also  consummated  and  glorified  in  the 
Gospel,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  Calvary, 
which  was  similarly  a  sacrifice  unto  death.  It 
is  evident  [then  what  sort  of  an  impression  the 


word  sacrifice  would  naturally  and  necessarily 
carry  with  it.  The  whole  of  Jewish  history  (as 
of  profane  history)  had  loaded  the  sacrificial 
idea  with  deathly  meaning  and  references.  It 
was  as  sharply  antagonized  to  life  as  a  coffin  is 
antagonistic  to  a  cradle. 

“A  living  sacrifice  !”  Notwithstanding  all 
I  that  has  just  been  stated  as  to  the  meaning  of 
sacrifice  as  the  world  understood  it — that  it 
denoted  the  putting  to  death  of  the  object  de¬ 
voted  in  sacrifice— Paul  here  calls  upon  the 
Roman  Christians  to  present  their  bodies  in 
sacrifice,  and  yet  in  sacrifice  that  carried  in  it 
no  intention  or  suggestion  of  death ;  a  sacrifice 
that  is  still  a  living  thing,  even  after  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  act  has  been  performed ;  a  kind  of  continu¬ 
ous  offering  that  is  permanently  laid  upon  the 
altar,  and  yet  that  never  becomes  sacrificially 
consumed. 

Notwithstanding  the  regard  shown  by  Paul 
for  sacrifices  that  still  continue  to  live  even  after 
the  sacrifice  has  been  made,  we 'do  not  have  to 
conclude  that  there  may  not  still  be  a  demand 
for  sacrifices  of  the  other  sort.  We  should  not 
have  to  go  farther  than  to  Paul  himself  for  an 
example.  He  died  sacrificially.  However  much 
he  may  have  lived  for  the  cause  he  loved,  he 
finally  died  for  it.  He  breathed  hie  life  out  for 
Christ.  Having  been  for  a  term  of  years  a  liv¬ 
ing  victim,  he  became  at  last  a  bleeding  and 
dying  victim.  Bleeding  sacrifices,  bleeding 
human  sacrifices,  the  early  ages  of  the  Church 
were  full  of. 

Dying  sacrifices  rather  regularly  came  first 
in  the  order  of  time.  There  is  a  kind  of 
purchasing  power  that  comes  by  dying  that 
does  not  come  by  living.  Blood  has  a  peculiar 
value  when  it  is  poured  out.  There  has  been  an 
instinctive  appreciation  of  that  truth  even 
among  peoples  that  were  uncivilized  and  barbar¬ 
ous.  The  rich  import  of  a  blood-offering  has 
always  been  felt,  even  by  those  who  did  not 
understand  it.  The  foundations  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  were  laid  in  blood.  Even  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  though  divine,  it  can 
be  said  that  he  could  have  reached  only  a  certain 
point  of  result  except  by  dying.  Blood  that  is 
circulating  will,  under  certain  conditions,  yield 
large  effects,  but  there  are  times  when  nothing 
will  do  that  but  blood  that  is  spilled.  Christ 
himself  said  at  one  time  that  in  order  to  draw 
the  world  to  Him,  He  would  have  to  be  lifted 
up,  that  is,  crucified.  He  did  not  die  simply 
because  he  encountered  the  hatred  of  His  day, 
but  because  as  a  foundation,  at  least,  for  future 
effects,  nothing  but  dying  would  answer.  His 
preaching  availed  something,  his  living  reached 
a  long  way,  but  the  future  of  Christianity  was 
never  guaranteed  till  its  author  hung  upon  the 
cross  a  dead  body.  The  same  was  true  of  His 
apostles,  all  probably  but  one.  The  living  Church 
has  its  roots  buried  in  a  dead  Christ  and  in  the 
ensanguined  fellowship  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  dead 
apostles.  Blood-sacrifice  was  historically  the 
foundation  of  the  entire  churchly  edifice.  And 
upon  that  foundation  there  were  laid  during 
some  generations  following,  successive  tiers  of 
the  same  sort  of  effective  masonry.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  just  this  moment  only  of  that  species  of  sac¬ 
rifice — dead  sacrifice — in  which  the  great  work 
for  Christ  on  earth  began.  The  work  was  so 
great,  and  its  beginning  had  therefore  to  be  so 
great,  that  nothing  but  blood  just  then  would 
answer.  When  the  heaviest  strain  and  stress 
comes,  which  is  at  the  beginning,  blood  out  of 
the  veins  goes  farther  and  counts  for  more  than 
blood  in  the  veins.  It  was  so,  you  remember, 
when  it  came  time  for  the  Church  to  recover 
itself  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  There 
were  a  good  many  live  men  at  the  time  who 
did  great  work  with  their  lives,  by  means  of  the 
truth  which  they  spoke  and  which  they  person¬ 
ally  exemplified,  but  here  again,  as  in  the  days 
of  Christ,  John  the  Baptist,  Stephen  and  all 
their  murdered  confreres,  blood  that  was  live 


and  warm  was  unequal  to  the  exigency  and  had 
to  be  shed  and  chilled  before  the  enfeebled 
Church  of  the  middle  centuries  could  come  forth 
once  more  into  apostolic  purity  and  strength.  It 
is  a  singular  law  of  history  that  the  veins  of 
the  world  are  filled  by  blood  that  is  shed,  and 
that  the  sprout  that  comes  out  of  the  ground 
proceeds  from  a  seed  that  is  buried  and  that 
dies.  I  want  that  we  should  understand  from 
these  references  what  part  it  is  that  is  played  in 
history  by  dying  sacrifices  and  then  we  shall  be 
in  a  situation  to  appreciate  the  way  in  which 
their  work  is  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  living 
sacrifices. 

The  beginnings  of  our  own  national  life  were 
laid  in  blood,  and  here,  too,  in  blood  that  was 
shed.  The  result  to  be  purchased  by  the  strug¬ 
gle  that  secured  to  us  national  independence  was 
too  great  a  one  for  living  blood  to  be  able  to 
sufQce.  Some  of  the  greatest  and  grandest  men 
of  our  history  were  living  at  the  time  and  if  any 
living  sacrifices  would  have  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  it  seerfiB  as  though  theirs  would;  but  liv¬ 
ing  blood  is  a  little  cheaper  than  dead  blood 
and  so  it  was  by  blood  that  was  dead  that 
the  price  had  to  be  paid.  And  whenever  a 
particularly  hard  point  has  to  be  gotten  over, 
there  is  always  the  liability  that  there  will 
have  to  be  some  dying  done.  We  have  once  in 
particular  learned  the  sad  truth  of  that  crimson 
lesson  since  our  national  independence  was 
secured,  and  there  is  the  lurking  fear  in  many  a 
heart  that  there  remain  still  other  lessons  which 
can  be  acquired  only  in  the  same  sad,  expensive 
way. 

Now  while  it  seems  to  be  the  order  of  history 
that  first  payments  should  be  made  in  the  form 
of  shed  blood,  it  appears  to  be  as  clearly  the 
intention  of  history  that  subsequent  payments 
should  be  in  the  nature  of  living  sacrifices,  and 
that  it  is  by  the  subsequent  living  sacrifices  that 
the  initial  dead  sacrifice  is  made  permanently 
effective.  Of  course  the  sublimest  illustration 
of  this  principle  is  afforded  in  the  death  and 
life  of  Christ.  I  am  aware  that  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  speak  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ. 
It  is,  however,  truer  both  to  history  and  to  Bible 
to  speak  of  the  death  and  life  of  Christ,  for  it 
is  by  the  means  of  the  life  that  he  has  lived 
since  crucifixion,  and  not  by  any  three  years  of 
ministry  that  he  rendered  prior  to  crucifixion, 
that  his  saving  work  in  the  world  is  being  done. 
St.  Paul  who  regularly  grasped  with  such  won¬ 
derful  firmness  the  great  master-truths  of  the 
Gospel,  wrote  to  these  same  Romans:  “For  if 
when  we  were  enemies  we  were  leconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more  being 
reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life."  His 
fundamental  work  was  done  by  dying.  His 
first  move  was  to  give  himself  away  for  us  in 
the  great  abrupt  act  of  death ;  but  the  life  that 
He  laid  down  becomes  effective  to  our  salvation 
for  the  reason  that,  instead  of  terminating  His 
work  at  that  point.  He  merely  commenced  it  at 
that  point,  and  supplemented  His  death-work. 
His  death-sacrifice,  by  His  life-work.  His  living 
sacrifice  of  Himself  which  is  still  maintained, 
a  continuous  offering ;  for  as  is  stated  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  “Wherefore  He  is  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  come  to  God 
by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  interces 
sion  for  them”;  which  means  that  whatever 
might  have  been  the  need  and  the  effect  of  His 
dying  once  for  men,  the  means  by  which  men 
are  to  be  saved  to  the  uttermost,  that  is,  saved 
till  there  is  nothing  more  left  in  them  needing 
to  be  saved,  is  by  His  living  for  them  all  the 
time  and  iorever.  It  is  the  permanency  of  the 
living  sacrifice  of  Himself  to  us,  supplementing 
and  completing  the  transientness  of  the  death 
sacrifice  of  Himself  for  us. 

It  had  been  my  purpose  to  refer  to  this 
only  as  the  sublimest  of  ail  possible  illus¬ 
trations  of  our  principle,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  great  permanent  ameliorating  work  that 
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hu  to  be  done  in  the  world  ia  a  matter  of 
what  Paul  in  our  verse  calls  living  sacrifice; 
but  I  cannot  leave  this  example  of  that  truth 
afforded  by  the  momentary  dying  and  the  ever¬ 
lasting  living  of  the  redemptive  Christ  without 
warning  you  against  the  exceeding  danger  of 
laying  an  unwarranted  kind  of  emphasis  upon 
the  dying  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Of  course,  for 
the  particular  work  that  it  was  to  accomplish 
we  cannot  overdo  our  estimate  of  the  significance 
of  his  dying  Without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  ts  no  remission.  But  our  danger  is  in 
imagining  that  we  can  re»t  in  His  dying  offer¬ 
ing.  Individual  salvation  is  begun  in  the  cross, 
but  it  is  not  finished  there.  It  is  not  safe  to 
rely  upon  what  Christ  did  by  means  of  His 
dying,  unless  we  supplement  that  reliance  by 
dependence  upon  what  Christ  waits  to  do  for 
us  hourly  by  His  living.  He  gave  Himself  away 
at  Calvary  as  a  dead  offering,  but  having  done 
that,  the  possibility  of  salvation  thus  secured  is 
to  be  made  actual  to  us  only  by  our  reception  of 
the  continual  offering  which  He  makes  of  Him¬ 
self  in  living  sacrifice.  The  dead  Christ  is  the 
foundation  of  personal  and  individual  salvation, 
but  it  is  to-day’s  living  Christ,  hourly  making 
Himself  over  to  us  in  living  offering,  that  com¬ 
poses  the  superstructure  and  the  finish  of  our 
salvation. 

Another  illustration  of  this  principle  of  living 
sacrifice,  which,  however,  comes  very  nearly  to 
the  same  matter,  is  to  be  found  in  studying  the 
two  quite  distinct  steps  which  succeed  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  history  of  our  own  individual  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  I  want  to  preface  by  saying  that 
it  means  a  great  deal  to  become  a  Christian. 
We  are  saying  nothing  just  now  about  how  much 
it  means  to  widen  out  and  grow  in  our  Christian 
being  and  character  after  once  there  has  been 
completed  the  process  of  becoming  such.  Our 
thought  for  the  moment  now  is  only  on  the  be¬ 
coming  such.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  insist  on  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  becoming  a 
Christian,  as  soon  as  we  understand  by  that 
the  idea  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  something 
substantially  distinct  from  not  being  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  and  that  becoming  such  means  a  sharp 
and  radical  departure  out  of  one  attitude  or  con¬ 
dition  into  another  and  distinct  attitude  or  con¬ 
dition.  We  will  not  irritate  ourselves  or  one 
another  by  considering  such  questions  as  whether 
that  change  is  not  often  made  so  early  in  child¬ 
hood  as  never  to  be  a  matter  of  distinct  con¬ 
sciousness.  Perhaps  that  is  so.  It  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  point  however,  to  say  that 
probably  any  here  this  morning  who  are  not 
Christians  now  will  know  very  distinctly  when 
they  become  such,  if  ever  they  do  become  such. 
For  such  ones  the  instance  of  Paul  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  far  more  apt  and  instructive  than  that  of 
Samuel. 

To  those  that  I  have  just  now  especially 
in  mind,  conversion,  if  it  occurs,  will  come 
as  an  event,  as  a  crisis.  It  will  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  how  correct  your  ideas  may  have  been 
in  the  general  matter  of  religion,  nor  how  well 
you  may  have  been  instructed  along  those  lines, 
nor  how  blameless  in  the  main  your  life  may 
have  been.  Conversion  is  something  essentially 
distinct  from  all  such  considerations.  So  Paul 
had  had  admirable  ideas  on  the  general  matters 
of  religion ;  so  he  had  been  educated  with  excep¬ 
tional  thoroughness  along  religious  lines ;  so  he 
had  lived  a  life  that  was,  touching  the  laws  of 
righteousness,  phenomenally  blameless.  And 
yet  he  was  converted,  and  converted  with  a  con¬ 
version  that  shook  him  all  to  pieces,  so  far-reach¬ 
ing  and  deep-cutting  that  he  ever  after  repre¬ 
sents  it  as  the  supreme  epoch  of  his  life.  And 
so  radical  was  the  reconstruction  that,  dating 
from  that  crisis,  he  called  himself  a  new  man, 
and  so  conscious  was  he  that  the  man  he  was 
after  conversion  was  a  different  personage  from 
the  one  he  had  been  before,  that  he  took  a  new 
name  as  though  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 


old  “Saul”  he  used  to  be  had  died.  And  that  was 
precisely  what  he  had  done,  and  is  exactly  the 
point  I  want  just  here  to  make.  He  had  died. 

I  am  using  of  him  only  the  phraseology  he  over 
and  over  again  uses  of  himself.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  conversion  in  its  innermost  is,  do 
not  consult  a  dictionary,  nor  ransack  a  theologi¬ 
cal  encyclopedia,  but  read  Paul’s  life,  what  oth¬ 
ers  say  of  him,  and  what  he  says  of  himself  in 
all  the  little  touches  of  reminiscence  and  per¬ 
sonal  portraiture  with  which  his  letters  are 
strewn.  While  some  of  us,  perhaps,  in  what  we 
have  called  our  conversion,  have  gone  no  farther 
than  to  try  to  think  our  old  religious  ideas,  but 
to  think  them  a  little  more  strongly,  to  stimu¬ 
late  our  religious  feelings,  and  to  prod  our  pur¬ 
poses  of  good  into  a  pace  a  bit  less  sluggish  and 
irresolute,  Paul  in  becoming  converted  simply 
broke  with  all  that  thing ;  everything  he  had  in 
stock  he  threw  overboard.  What  he  had  called 
hie  wisdom  went  for  nothing ;  what  he  had 
called  his  righteousness  went  for  nothing;  what 
he  had  called  Saul  went  for  nothing ;  (I  am  sim¬ 
ply  using  hie  own  language  with  an  occasional 
touch  of  paraphrase)  what  he  had  called  Saul 
went  for  nothing.  He  died  ;  he  laid  himself  on 
the  altar  in  dead  sacrifice,  which  is  the  point  we 
have  all  along  been  moving  toward.  In  all  that 
relates  to  the  moral  containings  of  his  life,  he 
was  crucified;  (I  am  only  using  Paul’s  own 
term  for  it)  he  was  crucified. 

So  much  for  Paul  considered  as  a  dying 
sacrifice.  That  now  lays  the  foundation  for 
Paul  considered  as  a  living  sacrifice.  Con¬ 
version  then  is  dying,  dying  to  the  world, 
dying  to  the  old  self.  It  is  going  upon  the 
altar ;  going  upon  it  as  Christ  went  upon  it  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  rising  again  and  be 
ing  what  he  is  now  forever  and  forever,  a  living 
sacrifice.  Going  upon  it  as  the  great  company 
of  apostles  went  upon  it,  that  in  their  blood 
might  be  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Church  that 
should  lie  always  upon  the  world’s  altar  a  living 
sacrifice ;  going  upon  it  as  the  patriot  martyrs 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  of 
thirty  years  ago,  went  upon  it  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  that  in  their  blood  might  be  planted  and 
replanted  the  pillars  of  free  institutions  that  in 
generations  to  come  should  expend  themselves 
in  living  offering  to  the  weal  of  our  own  and 
other  peoples. 

And  that  makes  out  what  we  may  really  call 
the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  St.  Paul ;  not  the 
absoluteness  with  which  he  crucified  himself 
and  made  a  dead  sacrifice  of  himself  in  his  first 
coming  to  the  Lord,  but  the  permanency  with 
which  ever  afterward  he  made  a  living  sacrifice 
of  himself  in  honoring  that  Lord  without  vacilla¬ 
tion  and  forwarding  the  interests  of  that  Lord’s 
cause  without  intermittent  spells  of  being  tired 
and  regardless.  He  did  not  crucify  himself 
more  than  once,  yet  although  living  he  was 
always  on  the  altar.  Now  it  is  that  latter  kind 
of  sacrifice,  the  living  sacrifice,  that  ia  doubtless 
the  most  diflScult  to  be  equal  to.  It  is  always 
easier  to  find  people  that  will  give  themselves 
utterly  away  in  one  supreme  act  and  die,  than 
it  is  to  find  those  who  will  give  themselves  away 
in  incessant  offering  and  not  die.  Living  mar¬ 
tyrs  are  a  far  rarer  species  of  devotee  than  dying 
martyrs.  You  some  of  you  remember  how  easy 
it  was  a  generation  ago  to  find  men  who  would 
lay  themselves  on  their  country’s  dying  altar, 
and  how  difficult  it  always  is  to  find  men  who 
will  lay  themselves  on  their  country’s  living 
altar.  A  man  with  some  character  and  a  good 
deal  of  nerve  can  consecrate  himself  in  a  single 
sharp  act  of  sacrificial  dying,  who  may  lack 
both  grace  and  grit  to  consecrate  himself  in  a 
prolonged  act  of  sacrificial  living.  If  patriotic 
blood  were  as  ready  to  circulate  to-day  as  it  was 
ready  to  be  shed  in  1862-1865,  we  should  be  a 
very  different  country. 

Whether  in  the  Church,  the  State,  the  home  or 
the  individual  life,  the  particular  need  of  these 


times,  as  of  all  times,  is  of  men  who,  instead  of 
doing  their  martyrdom  in  bulk  and  having  it 
completed  on  a  certain  date,  have  given  to  them 
the  divine  sustaining  power  that  enables  them  to 
spread  their  martyrdom  over  the  whole  term  of 
their  natural  life,  sacrifices,  but  “Living  Sacri¬ 
fices.  ” 


CHRIST  SAVES  MEN  FROM  THE  POWER 
OF  SIN. 

To  be  saved  from  the  penalty  of  sin  was  ample 
for  the  thief  on  the  cross.  Accompanied  by 
Christ  he  went  straight  to  the  throne  to  receive 
the  crown.  Not  so  with  Peter  and  the  other 
disciples.  From  Calvary  with  its  horror,  they 
went  forth  into  a  world  of  trial.  Mobbings, 
scourgings,  imprisonment,  martyrdom,  what  did 
they  not  have  to  endure  for  Christ.  Their  im¬ 
mediate  and  pressing  need  was  for  power  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  overcome.  The  penitent  thief  could 
rejoice  as  he  heard  the  Master  say,  “To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise.”  The  mes¬ 
sage  for  them  was,  “All  power  is  given  Me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  lo  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  ’  ’  Eloquent  as 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  they  were  even  more 
eloquent  as  livers  of  the  Gospel.  The  world 
took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been 
with  Jesus.  The  bulk  of  the  Epistles  has  to  do 
with  the  upbuilding  of  saints,  rather  than  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  for  the  all  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  that  a  sanctified  soul  is  the  most  persuasive 
sermon.  The  power  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  not  in  the  truths  which  it  utters,  but  in  the 
life  of  which  those  truths  are  expressions.  In 
Christ  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,  and  we  are  complete  in  Him.  Want 
cannot  pinch  him  who  seeks  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  to  whom  all 
these  things  are  to  be  added.  Death  can  do 
nothing  with  one  who  is  in  Christ,  for  Christ 
has  robbed  death  of  both  sting  and  victory. 
Fear  cannot  alarm  him  with  whom  Christ  dwells 
and  walks  on  earth,  and  who  knows  that  the 
Good  Shepherd  will  be  with  him  through  the 
valley  and  the  shadow  of  death.  Sorrow  has 
lost  much  of  its  power  and  keenness  when  we 
know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  who  love  God.  “To  do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,  ”  is  the 
Golden  Rule.  To  treat  one’s  fellow  man  as  the 
Good  Samaritan  did  the  poor  fellow  who  fell 
among  thieves  is  golden  conduct.  To  the  end 
of  time  it  will  remain  a  noble  illustration  of 
contact-Christianity.  The  selfishness  of  priest 
and  Levite  stands  in  sharp  and  striking  contrast 
to  the  self-forgetfulness  of  the  Samaritan. 

Christ  therefore  is  the  Saviour  from  Sin’s 
Penalty,  and  the  Emancipator  from  Sin’s  Power. 
Paul  was  not  more  anxious  about  the  crown  in 
heaven,  than  about  the  triumph  here.  We  all 
find  that,  when  we  would  do  good,  evil  is  pres¬ 
ent  with  us.  We  ought  to  pass  through  that  to 
the  higher,  happier  stage,  where  we  can  exclaim, 
“Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  It  is  not 
more  certain  that  the  believer  need  fear  no  pen¬ 
alty  of  sin  before  the  throne,  than  that  he  need 
fear  no  power  of  sin  on  earth.  “If  therefore 
the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  in¬ 
deep.  ”  Let  us  “Stand  therefore  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free.” 

Free  from  tbe  law,  oh  happy  condition, 

Jesus  hath  bled,  and  there  is  remission; 

Curs'd  by  the  law  and  bruis’d  by  the  fall, 

Grace  hath  redeemed  us  once  for  all. 

Now  are  we  free— there's  no  condemnation, 
Jesus  provides  a  perfect  salvation; 

“  Come  unto  Me,"  oh,  hear  his  sweet  caU, 

Come  and  be  saves  us  once  for  all. 

“  Children  of  God,”  oh,  glorious  calling. 

Surely  his  grace  will  keep  us  from  falling. 
Passing  from  death  to  life  at  his  call. 

Blessed  salvation  once  for  all. 


February  18,  1897. 
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THE  PACIFIC  CABLE. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  AND  PAPERS  OF 
CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 

At  a  dinner  given  by  Cyrus  W.  Field  in  Lon¬ 
don,  on  July  4th,  1885,  John  Bright  said: 
“When  Gibbon  sat  down  to  write  hie  great  his¬ 
tory  of  ‘The  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Em- 

ire,  ’  he  proposed  to  write  it  in  French.  David 
Hume,  a  great  friend  of  his,  on  hearing  this, 
wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  and  said, 
amongst  other  things,  that  he  wished  him  to 
write  in  English  because  our  establishments  in 
America  promised  superior  stability  and  dura¬ 
tion  to  the  English  language.’’  Then  Mr. 
Bright  added  :  “Now  at  the  present  time  there 
are  more  than  100.000,000  of  what  I  call  the 
English  speaking  people,  that  is,  the  United 
Kingdom,  its  other  connected  colonies,  and  the 
ancient  colonies  of  the  British  Crown  which  are 
now  the  United  States  of  North  America;  and 
these  English-speaking  nations  in  my  opinion, 
it  may  be  presumptuous,  it  may  be  egotism,  but 
I  hold  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  foremost  in 
all  the  liberties  which  are  the  most  valued  by 
the  most  intelligent  people  living  in  civilized 
countries.  ’’ 

And  it  was  of  this  dinner  that  the  London 
Observer  wrote:  “Nobody  has  perhaps  in  our 
day  done  so  much  to  promote  brotherly  feeling 
between  England  and  the  United  States  as  Mr. 
Cyrus  Field  *  *  ♦  Mr.  Field’s  own  name,  in¬ 
deed,  will  ever  be  identified  with  the  great  en¬ 
terprise  of  submarine  telegraphing  which  has 
brought  the  two  nations  into  touch  with  each 
other,  and  it  must  be  with  feelings  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  satisfaction  that  he  looks  back  upon  a  long 
life  usefully  spent  in  promoting  the  interests, 
not  only  of  his  native  land,  but  of  the  land 
which  to  most  Americans,  is  still  the  ‘old  coun¬ 
try.  ’  ’  ’ 

The  expression  used,  “submarine  telegraphy,  ’ ’ 
referred  to  his  work  in  connection  with  the  At¬ 
lantic  Cable,  for  it  may  not  be  generally  known, 
nor  has  the  fact  been  recognized  that  the  Cable 
had  been  but  a  short  time  in  working  order 
when  he  tried  to  interest  the  capitalists  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  in  a  project  for  laying  a  Cable 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  he  knew  that  he  was 
embarking  on  no  easy  task  for  twelve  millions 
of  dollars  had  been  sunk  in  the  Atlantic  Cable 
before  success  was  attained. 

Mr.  Field’s  interest  in  this  new  work  for 
which  he  failed  to  receive  encouragement  was 
apparently  first  mentioned  by  him  in  London 
on  July  1st,  1868.  “Do  not,  my  friends,  be 
content  with  having  connected  Europe  and 
America  together  by  the  electric  cord,  but  re¬ 
member  that  India,  Australia,  China  and  Japan, 
South  America  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  have  yet  to  be  brought 
into  instant  communication  with  England  and 
America.  ’’ 

It  was  in  August,  1870,  that  he  wrote  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Sherard  Osborn:  “In  your  letter  of  10th 
June,  you  state  the  total  length  required  for  the 
Pacific  Cable  as  7,842  nautical  miles  and  give 
the  price  for  the  whole  complete  as  £2,900,000 
sterling.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  over  £382.  9e 
per  nautical  mile.’’  And  in  answer  to  a  letter 
received  in  1880:  “A  submarine  cable,  like  a 
watch,  can  be  manufactured  at  a  great  variation 
in  price,  ’’ 

He  was  so  sanguine  of  the  result  that  on  the 
evening  of  November  the  28th,  1872,  we  find  that 
he  said:  “Let  us  look  forward;  let  us  remem¬ 
ber  what  is  before  us.  A  Cable  is  about  to  be 
laid  connecting  England  with  Brazil ;  another 
from  Panama  down  the  South  Coast  of  the 
Pacific  to  Peru  and  Chili,  another  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Japan  and  China,  another  from  Aus 
tralia  to  New  Zealand  and  still  another  to  con¬ 
nect  us  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ’’ 

In  the  spring  of  1874,  Mr.  Field  visited  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  decided  upon  a  landing  place  for  the 
Pacific  Cable,  and  on  March  10th,  1879,  said. 


at  the  reception  he  gave  to  celebrate  the 
“Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Ocean  Telegra¬ 
phy’’:  “One  thing  only  remains  which  I  still 
hope  to  be  spared  to  see,  and  in  which  to  take 
a  part,  the  laying  of  a  cable  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  very  day  a  concession  from  King 
Kelahana  by  his  Minister,  who  is  here  to  night, 
and  from  thence  to  Japan,  by  which  the  island 
groups  of  the  Pacific  may  be  brought  into  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Continents  on  either  side 
— Asia  and  America — thus  completing  the  circuit 
of  the  globe.  ’  ’ 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1879,  Mr.  Field  wrote  to 
Judge  Allen,  the  Hawaiian  Minister  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  “I  sail  for  Europe  on  Wednesday  next, 
the  21et  instant  *  *  *  During  my  visit  there,  I 
shall  confer  with  my  friends  in  regard  to  the 
Pacific  Cable,  and  I  am  willing  to  head  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  with  my  own  subscription  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.’’  April  8th,  1880, 
he  writes.  “The  route  I  have  suggested  is  as 
follows:  ‘One  cable  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands^  one  cable  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  Japan  ;  one  cable  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  Australia,  touching  at  the  Fiji  Is¬ 
lands  and  New  Caledonia,’  ’’  and  in  another  let¬ 
ter  dated  August  19th,  1880,  he  proposed  that  the 
enterprise  might  possibly  be  carried  out  by  our 
Government. 

I  would  suggest. 

1.  That  the  United  States  Government  obtain 
from  some  eminent  electrician  specifications  for 
the  best  description  of  cable  suitable  for  the 
great  depths  and  the  great  lengths  required  to 
connect  the  western  with  the  eastern  coasts  of 
the  Pacific. 

2.  That  the  Government  advertise  for  tenders 
to  manufacture  and  lay  such  description  of  cable, 
one  fourth  the  amount  to  be  paid  when  the 
cables  are  all  manufactured,  one- fourth  when 
they  are  on  board  the  steamers  and  the  steamers 
ready  to  sail,  one-fourth  when  the  cables  have 
been  successfully  laid,  and  the  remaining  fourth 
when  they  have  been  worked  successfully  and 
without  interruption  for  thirty  days. 

By  adopting  this  course,  I  think  you  would 
obtain  a  good  cable  at  the  lowest  price. 

The  Government  could  pay  for  such  a  cable  by 
selling  its  four  per  cent,  bonds,  having  a  long 
time  to  run,  at  a  considerable  premium ;  and 
the  revenue  from  such  a  cable  would,  in  my 
opinion,  steadily  increase  from  year  to  year,  and 
at  no  distant  day  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
country. 

“I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and 
for  the  interest  you  are  taking  in  the  matter  of 
the  proposed  Pacific  Cable. 

“Have  you  ever  written  to  the  American 
Ministers  in  Japan  and  China  on  the  subject? 
If  the  United  States  Government  desired  it,  and 
took  the  proper  steps,  I  think  that  England, 
Russia,  France,  Japan  and  China  would  each  do 
something  towards  encouraging  the  enterprise.’’ 

For  sixteen  years  the  thought  of  a  Pacific 
Cable  was  constantly  in  his  mind ;  but  as  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  inspire  either  hie 
friends  or  the  Government  at  Washington  with 
the  same  enthusiasm,  he .  finally  gave  up  all 
thought  of  the  project. 

In  1884  the  grant  given  to  him  by  King  Kala- 
kaua  became  valueless  as  the  work  had  not  been 
begun  within  the  five  year  limit. 

Isabella  Field  Judson. 


Christ,  laid  hold  of  in  faith  to-day,  will  sus¬ 
tain  us  in  the  overflowing  of  the  waters  to-mor¬ 
row.  Though  now,  in  the  full  flush  of  youth  and 
health  and  strength,  every  nerve  instinct  with 
intense  vitality,  we  cannot  look  at  death  with'iut 
pain  and  shuddering,  let  us  not  fear.  Dying 
grace  will  come  with  dying.  God,  who  haUi  so 
loved  us,  will  not  leave  us  then.  A  father  does 
not  caress  his  child  through  the  long  summer 
day  to  abandon  him  at  nightfall.  Darkness  may 
veil  him  from  the  little  one’s  sight,  or  slumber 
lull  him  to  temporary  forgetfulness,  but  his 
loving  kindness  wraps  his  child  about,  in  the 
still  nours,  and  a  fatherly  presence  is  in  the 
house  for  good. — Gail  Hamilton. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Beers  led  the  meeting  Wednesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  10th,  and  if  she  had  known  all  the  news 
that  was  to  be  given  she  could  not  have  chosen 
more  appropriately  than  she  did  in  reading  “As 
the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem  so  the 
Lord  is  round  about  them  that  fear  Him.’’ 

The  first  letter  read  was  from  Mrs.  McCauley 
of  Tokyo,  Japan,  dated  January  5th.  A  great 
disappointment  had  come  to  her  in  the  delay  of 
their  return  home.  Their  first  mission  was  to 
Siam  and  they  have  already  exceeded  the  eight 
years’  term  of  service,  but  Mr.  McCauley’s  ill 
health  will  not  permit  of  the  journey  at  once  as 
they  had  hoped.  But  with  great  energy  he 
holds  on  to  his  work,  especially  the  preparation 
of  texts,  cards  and  leaflets,  of  which  seven  hun¬ 
dred  have  been  distributed  to  the  girls  employed 
I  in  a  thread  factory.  He  feels  that  these  are  so 
precious  with  their  Gospel  message  that  he  can 
not  bear  to  have  one  lost. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  cablegram  came,  bearing 
one  of  those  dreaded  messages  of  death,  and  we 
as  a  Board  as  well  as  the  Mission  in  Korea  suffer 
in  the  loss  of  Miss  Jacobson,  who  went  out  two 
years  ago  as  a  trained  nurse  and  whose  letters 
from  Seoul  have  so  interested  us.  A  letter  was 
read  from  her  by  Miss  Hawley,  dated  December 
29th.  She  had  then  been  ill  nine  weeks,  and 
was  suffering  great  pain  in  her  side,  but  had  a 
great  desire  to  go  out  to  hear  Mrs.  Bishop’s  lec¬ 
ture  and  kept  up  lessons  with  her  native  teacher 
in  the  language.  She  had  been  staying  with 
Mrs.  Avison  five  weeks  and  with  Mrs.  Vinton. 
Miss  Jacobson  plead  for  another  lady,  so  that 
neither  the  hospital  nor  the  evangelistic  work 
need  be  neglected,  and  also  for  a  house  for  the 
single  ladies  where  they  may  have  a  quiet  and 
restful  home. 

Mrs.  Rodgers  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  writes 
telling  of  her  immediate  home  coming,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Finley,  their  two  husbands  re¬ 
maining  till  later.  Mrs.  Rodgers  warns  her 
friends  to  get  up  no  special  blizzard  as  a  mild 
snow  storm  will  suffice  for  their  welcome. 

A  recent  letter  to  the  Utica  Branch  which  sup¬ 
ports  her,  gives  some  fresh  items  about  a  visit 
to  Ubatuba.  Such  visits  are  quite  an  event  to 
the  poor  people  who  mark  the  time  by  them. 
Such  and  such  a  man  died,  or  child  was  born 
after  such  a  visit.  At  the  communion  service 
there  were  no  less  than  ten  persons  who  had 
walked  twelve  miles  to  take  their  place  at  the 
Lord’s  table,  and  one  had  walked  sixteen  miles. 
They  all  came  barefoot,  carrying  their  shoes. 
Five  were  received  into  the  church  and  six 
children  were  baptized.  She  writes:  “My  part 
of  the  work  was  teaching  hymns,  and  conduct¬ 
ing  meetings  for  women.  There  were  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  present  and  the  result  was 
that  they  earnestly  desired  to  have  a  woman’s 
prayer  meeting  established.  Most  of  these 
women  are  unable  to  rend,  but  their  hearts  are 
educated,  and  they  can  pray,  and  so  what  may 
we  not  expect? 

At  Rio  the  little  prayer  meeting  for  mothers 
inaugurated  two  years  age,  continues  to  be  well 
attended,  and  all  take  part  in  the  services.  A 
letter  from  Mrs.  Henry  Jessup  was  read,  writ¬ 
ten  from  Egypt,  where  she  and  Dr.  Jessup  had 
gone  for  health.  Dr.  Jessup  had  had  whooping 
cough  which  left  him  with  a  weak  throat,  and 
in  Egypt  they  hoped  to  get  the  rest  which  he 
failed  to  secure  in  America.  They  are  returning 
to  their  work  much  benefited. 

The  work  in  the  college  and  Beirut  in  general 
is  developing  favorably,  and  a  deep  feeling  of 
solemnity  pervades  the  Girls’  school  from  the 
death  of  a  pupil  in  the  school.  It  was  the  first 
that  has  ever  occurred  and  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  girls.  Some  people  say  that  a  Druze 
has  never  been  converted,  that  their  confessions 
are  unreliable,  but  some  have  been,  and  with 
God  all  things  are  possible.  One  was  baptized 
last  summer,  who  had  studied  medicine  in  Bei- 
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ut  college  and  also  America,  where  he  lost  hie  | 
bith  and  became  bewildered,  for  he  said  there  i 
were  too  maoy  kinds  of  religion  there.  He  re¬ 
turned  home  in  poor  health  expecting  to  die. 
His  friends  labored  with  him,  but  he  said:  “1 
cannot  believe,  I  can  only  hope.  ’  *  This  he  re¬ 
peated  day  after  day,  but  the  last  day  of  his 
life  he  said,  “Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  came  to 
me,  and  now  I  believe  and  hope,’’  and  so  he 
died,  in  the  faith. 

News  from  Mr.  Speer  is  always  welcome,  and 
this  letter  to  Miss  Hubbard  from  Mrs.  Hawkes 
tells  of  their  love  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speer. 
“They  have  borne  all  in  the  most  beautiful  way, 
accepting  the  inconveniences  and  limitations 
without  a  murmur.  Hamadan  could  give  them 
an  advantage  that  every  place  could  not,  that  is 
our  beloved  physician  (Dr.  Holmes),  otherwise 
it  is  a  dreary  place  in  which  to  have  an  illness. 
When  it  was  pronounced  typhoid  fever,  I  felt 
overwhelmed.  We  fitted  up  Mr.  Hawkes’s  study 
for  him  as  it  was  larger  and  more  cheerful  than 
the  spare-room.  A  broad  lounge  in  the  comer 
serves  for  the  watchers,  and  a  little  iron  bed¬ 
stead  from  the  hospital  (that  is  to  be)  for  Mrs. 
Speer.  Everybody  wanted  to  help.  Mrs.  Holmes 
sent  a  mattress.  Miss  Montgomery  some  blank¬ 
ets,  Dr.  Wilson  sheets  and  pillowcases,  Mrs. 
Holmes  fresh  milk  every  day,  as  they  have  a 
good  cow,  while  I,  buying  mine,  could  not  be 
sure  about  it.  Dr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Hawkes  and 
Mrs.  Speer  have  been  on  night  duty,  they  would 
not  let  me  do  it,  saying  I  should  keep  the 
machinery  of  the  house  in  running  order.  Mr. 
Speer  was  doing  well  till  his  relapse.  Dr. 
Holmes  says  there  has  been  no  imprudence,  it  is 
only  the  way  of  the  disease — a  very  disappoint¬ 
ing  way  when  we  were  all  so  happy  in  his  con¬ 
valescence.  Hard  as  it  is  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Speer,  I  cannot  help  feeling  it  is  harder  for  the 
friends  in  America  so  far  away,  longing  for 
news,  longing  to  help.  They  will  need  patience 
and  help.  It  has  been  a  good  thing  for  us  that 
the  weather  has  not  been  very  cold  for  you 
know  we  have  to  go  out  doors  to  get  from  one 
side  of  the  house  to  the  other,  the  house  being 
in  native  fashion  on  two  sides  of  a  square.  The 
sitting-room  and  dining-room  are  on  one  side, 
the  spare  bed-room  and  study  on  the  other  side 
of  the  angle,  being  connected  by  a  piazza.’’ 

Miss  Charlotte  Montgomery  also  writing  from 
Hamadan,  tells  of  some  sickness  among  the 
school  girls.  “Dr.  Holmes  is  so  good  about  at¬ 
tending  the  girls,  but  he  has  so  much  to  do  and 
think  of,  I  dislike  to  trouble  him,  and  he  is  by 
no  means  well  himself.’’ 

The  fact  of  Mr.  Speer’s  position,  and  being  so 
well  and  so  widely  known,  has  given  an  unusual 
prominence  to  this  illness  of  his,  and  the  keen¬ 
est  sympathy  and  interest  has  been  aroused. 
But  we  wish  our  missionaries  could  know  that 
•  there  is  never  a  bereavement  on  the  field,  the 
death  of  a  little  child,  the  long  tedious  illness 
of  a  faithful  worker  from  fever  or  other  disease, 
the  unexpected  break-down  and  necessary  home 
coming  for  ill  health,  or  any  of  the  hundred 
physical  ills  that  befall  our  far-away  friends, 
that  does  not  rouse  intense  sympathy  among  the 
friends  at  the  Mission  House,  and  whose  news 
is  not  followed  by  earnest  prayer  for  relief  to 
Him  who  is  afflicted  in  all  our  afflictions. 

The  meeting  which  had  seemed  to  bring  more 
than  its  share  of  depressing  news  that  Wednesday 
morning  was  the  opportunity  to  commit  all  our 
cares  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  the  hour  was 
closed  with  prayer  by  Mrs.  Rhea. 

From  Tabriz,  Persia,  the  welcome  news  comes 
of  the  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  with 
real  interest,  especially  among  the  school  boys. 
The  following  week  the  meetings  were  continued 
every  night,  “and  to  our  delight,’’  writes  Mrs. 
Wilson,  “the  boys  study-room  was  too  small  and 
we  have  them  in  the  chapel  upstairs,  which  has 
been  as  full  as  it  could  hold  some  nights.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  much  encouraged,  for  the  people  come 
and  listen.’’ 


“ELECTED  TO  OBEDIENCE.” 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

So  much  is  said  and  written  about  “consecra¬ 
tion,  ’’  “the  higher  life,  ’’  the  “second  blessing,  ’’ 
“the  faith  of  healing,’’  and  people  who  are  not 
over  anxious  to  do  what  “He  saith, ’’  are  so  in¬ 
tent  upon  working  themselves  up  into  a  state  of 
“high  spirituality,’’  in  which  the  ordinary 
duties  and  needs  of  life  and  time  seem  of  little 
account,  that  people  of  common  sense,  and  who 
are  content  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
sometimes  become  bewildered,  and  even  afraid 
that  they  have  never  come  into  the  true  light. 
To  such  it  should  be  said.  If  you  have  come 
unto  Jesus,  believing  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is 
the  Saviour  of  all  who  trust  in  and  obey  Him, 
and  "then,  study  very  faithfully,  lovingly  His 
Word,  that  you  may  know  how  to  obey  Him, 
making  it  the  work  of  your  life  to  do  it,  you  are 
sanctified  and  consecrated,  and  are  in  “the 
higher  life.’’  What  can  he  higher  than  to  be 
made  “meet  to  be  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light,’’  as  the  Holy  Word  decHres 
that  all  Christ’s  people  are— not  “shall  be.’’ 

But  we  sadly  admit  that  multitudes  of  those 
who  call  themselves  His,  do  not  obey  Him. 
Some  of  them  seem  anxious  to  be  of  “the  same 
mind’’  that  was  in  Christ;  but  they  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  His  mind  was  always  to  do  those 
things  that  were  pleasing  to  the  Father ;  whether 
in  public  service,  or  in  the  quiet  of  private  life. 
He  did  so  all  those  years  that  He  was  at  home, 
working  at  the  carpenter’s  bench  just  as  truly 
as  when  He  was  preaching  and  doing  miracles. 
To  be  submissive  to  every  portion  of  His  Word, 
(which  is  to  judge  us  at  the  last  day),  never  to 
slight,  or  to  try  to  excuse  ourselves  from  obey¬ 
ing  any  of  His  teachings ;  to  insist  in  our  teach¬ 
ings  on  repentance  from  every  forbidden  thing, 
and  on  full  forgiveness  of  every  repented  wrong 
done  to  us,  and  on  all  the  duties  enjoined  on  us 
in  the  Scriptures,  this  is  to  have  “the  mind  of 
Christ.’’  The  one  duty  that  we  feel  disposed 
to  put  aside,  saying,  “This  cannot  apply  to  our 
times,  or  to  my  case,’’  may  be  in  the  sight  of 
our  Judge,  of  the  most  vital  importance. 

We  have  no  right  to  choose  what  we  shall 
obey,  what  disobey  of  the  Words  of  Christ. 
And  why  is  it  that  the  commands  and  warnings 
against  necromancy,  demonology  and  consulters 
with  familiar  spirits,  with  which  the  Bible 
abounds  are  so  slurred  over  and  disregarded  by 
ministers  and  other  teachers  of  the  people.  The 
world  is  full  of  consulters  with  familiar  spirits 
— real  spirits — setting  aside  mere  cheats,  which, 
now  and  then,  are  exposed — whose  “miracles’’ 
would,  were  that  possible,  deceive  the  very  elect. 
It  is  asserted,  by  those  who  claim  to  know,  that 
few  leading  men  on  the  Eastern  Continent  do 
not  hold  converse  with  spirits.  Well,  this  is  | 
what  the  Bible  foretold.  “The  spirits  of  devils’’ 
are  going  “forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth.’’ 
The  spiritualists  boast  that  their  miracles  are  a 
proof  of  their  divinity ;  but  the  Bible  says  they 
are  of  Satanic  origin.  They  do,  sometimes,  tell 
the  truth.  So  they  did  in  Christ’s  time.  Truth 
makes  the  best  handle  to  a  blade  of  falsehood. 
They  teach  that  man  needs  no  atonement,  thus 
turning  him  away  from  his  God.  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  was  commanded  that,  even  if  their 
words  came  true,  as  sometimes  was  the  case, 
they  should  be  put  to  death,  if  they  tempted 
others  to  idolatry  Yes,  were  it  mother  or 
brother,  husband,  wife  or  friend,  death  was  the 
portion  of  such  an  one.  What  a  slaughter  would 
there  now  be  were  the  land  made  clean  from  de¬ 
monology.  Little  Delaware  has  kept  herself  fairly 
free  from  the  iniquity.  Her  whipping  poet  has 
always  been  at  the  service  of  “the  possessed  of 
devils’’  or  demons.  This  is  the  language  of 
Holy  Scripture:  “The  man  also,  or  woman 
that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a  wizard, 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.’’  Would  God  en¬ 


act  a  law  against  nothing?  All  Scripture  lan¬ 
guage  shows  that  intercourse  with,  and  aid  from 
demons,  is  real.  “It  is  notoriously  true  that 
wherever  the  views  of  spirit  mediums  obtain, 
there  the  Bible  is  either  entirely  laid  aside,  or  its 
testimony  is  invalidated.’’ 


MT  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN. 

I  have  some  ground  that  I  spade  up  and  some 
that  I  plow.  As  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  I  spade  up  enough  for  early  lettuce  and 
radishes  and  sow  the  seed.  The  radishes  I  sow 
once  in  two  weeks  through  the  season.  I  also 
plant  potatoes  enough  for  early  use,  which 
ripen  by  the  first  of  July. 

But  last  year  the  season  opened  very  early, 
and  the  severe  frost  caught  the  potatoes,  yet  they 
were  much  earlier  than  those  planted  later.  I 
was  not  so  thoughtful  as  another  who  covered 
his  strawberries  with  papers  and  saved  them 
while  all  hie  neighbors  had  to  go  without  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  bought  them.  The  grass  from  the 
lawn  makes  a  good  mulch  for  the  strawberry 
bed.  I  tried  planting  some  cucumbers  in  rows, 
but  could  not  protect  them  from  the  bugs. 

Boxes  are  necessary  for  cucumbers  and  squashes. 
The  latter  I  sprout  in  an  old  pan,  filling  it  half 
full  with  earth,  and  then  putting  in  the  seed 
thick,  and  covering  with  an  inch  of  earth ;  this 
I  keep  wet  and  in  the  sun.  In  three  days  they 
will  be  further  advanced  than  when  two  weeks 
in  the  ground  with  common  planting,  and  thus 
one  gets  the  start  of  the  yellow  bugs.  The  black 
bugs  which  come  later  and  attack  the  stalks 
must  be  fought  to  the  death,  and  watched  with 
eternal  vigilance.  Ground  for  Hubbard  squashes 
should  be  very  rich.  I  put  in  small  seeds  such 
as  parsnip,  salsify,  beets,  etc.,  with  water,  and 
soak  the  ground  thoroughly  so  that  it  shall 
cleave  to  the  seed.  It  is  well  to  put  in  peas  and 
other  seed  in  the  same  way,  and  in  this  way 
they  may  as  well  be  sowed  when  the  ground  is 
dry.  Celery  I  set  in  rows  six  inches  apart  one 
way  and  eight  the  other,  making  a  bed  of  eight 
rows  in  width  and  as  long  as  may  be.  This 
enables  one  to  water  it  easily.  And  all  the  slops 
from  the  Monday’s  washing  go  on  the  garden 
as  do  other  slops. 

After  the  celery  is  six  inches  high  I  set 
boards  around  the  outside,  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  high.  This  is  better  than  mulching  with 
earth,  and  saves  the  labor,  besides  keeping  free 
from  weeds.  The  stalks  grow  up  straight  and 
clean,  and  blanche  perfectly.  The  late  celery  I 
put  where  the  early  peas  were  sown.  Of  course 
I  sow  peas  and  corn  so  as  to  have  a  succession. 
Everything  is  sown  and  planted  in  rows  so  as 
to  use  the  garden  cultivator.  This  is  the  pet 
among  my  tools,  and  enables  me  to  do  in  fifteen 
minutes  what  would  take  hours  of  hard  hand 
work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  weeds,  or 
to  moralize  about  them.  They  must  be  killed 
at  the  start.  I  follow  the  plow  and  pick  out  all 
roots  which  might  sprout  and  multiply  abund¬ 
antly.  The  most  trouble  I  have  is  with  the 
neighbor’s  hens,  and  although  there  are  plenty 
of  stones  to  throw  at  them,  and  a  dog  to  chase 
them,  they  get  there  before  I  do  in  the  morning, 
and  extra  seed  must  be  allowed  for  their  use. 
We  never  could  understand  how  otherwise  good 
neighbors  could  allow  their  hens  to  run  loose  in 
this  way. 

Last  year  I  bought  a  pig  to  eat  up  the  refuse 
from  the  house,  and  to  work  up  the  refuse  from 
the  garden,  and  have  quite  a  good  pile  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  although  not  much  profit  otherwise. 

There  is  to  me  great  pleasure  in  seeing  things 
grow  and  great  fascination  in  gardening.  Here 
I  spend  much  time  after  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  often  until  it  is  dark. 

As  to  the  profit,  it  is  not  so  much  in  money  as 
in  enjoyment  and  health  and  in  fresh  vegetables 

Agricola. 
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THE  RELmiWS  PRESS 

The  Voice  saye  that  what  will  bring  prosperity 
to  the  country,  and  do  it  right  away,  has  at  last 
been  discovered ; 

Amid  the  uncertain  maunderingsof  our  states¬ 
men  and  financiers  and  political  economists,  one 
voice  at  last  rings  out  clear  and  distinct,  but  it 
belongs  to  no  one  identified  with  these  classes. 
It  belongs  to  a  more  striking  character,  to  wit : 
“Professor”  James  J.  Corbett,  the  pugilist. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  which  has  just  passed  a 
law  legalizing  prize-fighting,  provided  gloves 
weighing  four  ounces  be  worn,  and  provided, 
further,  that  a  fee  of  81,000  be  paid.  “Without 
exaggeration,”  says  “Professor”  Corbett,  who 
used  to  be  a  bank  clerk,  “it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  people  who  go  to  Nevada  to  see  the  coming 
cont^t  will  leave  8250,000  behind  them.  In 
fact,  the  signing  of  the  Nevada  bill  will  boom 
business  of  every  sort,  and  if  more  governors 
would  display  the  same  broad-mindedness  as 
the  governor  of  Nevada,  the  present  hard  times 
would  not  be  so  great.”  Great  thought!  Let 
all  the  States  pass  such  laws,  and  let  prize-fights 
be  arranged  for  in  all.  Let  the  people  begin  at 
once  to  plan  trips  from  one  State  to  another  to 
see  these  prize-fights,  and  all  the  state  treasuries 
will  be  filled,  and  prosperity  will  dawn  upon  a 
suffering  nation.  Thisi  sort  of  reasoning  is  at 
least  as  good  as  that  which  was  used  in  defense 
of  the  Bradley-Martin  ball  as  a  goofi  thing  be¬ 
cause  it  will  distribute  money,  or  that  used  to 
uphold  the  liquor  traffic  because  it  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  many  p^ple  and  helps  to  pay  our 
taxes.  Nevada  has  disgraced  herself. 


The  Syracuse  Post  thus  refers  to  the  excitement 
attending  the  election  of  a  U.  S.  Senator  in  Salt 
Lake  City : 

It  must  have  been  a  remarkable  and  stirring 
scene,  the  last  day  of  the  balloting  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  when  Joseph  L.  Rawlins  was  elected  Sen¬ 
ator.  Moses  Thatcher  was  his  chief  opponent, 
and  he  was  making  his  stand  i^n  the  question 
of  interference  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  Utah’s 
politics.  The  church  had  disciplined  him  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  nominated  as  United 
States  Senator  without  the  consent  of  the  church 
dignitaries  and  he  proposed  that  the  question 
should  be  settled  by  the  people,  or  by  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  Legislature.  The  result  was 
a  defeat,  although  not  a  bad  one,  for  Thatcher, 
and  the  election,  not  of  a  Mormon  elder,  but  of 
a  Gentile,  to  whom  the  church’s  voters  trans¬ 
ferred  their  votes  as  a  last  chance  of  defeating 
Thatcher, 

It  was  the  fifty-third  ballot.  The  Capitol  was 
crowded,  for  it  was  rumored  that  the  church 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Thatcher.  State  Senator  Riedout  opened 
fire  with  the  charge  that  Moses  Thatcher  was  to 
be  defeated  that  day  by  order  of  the  Mormon 
Church.  The  spectators  cheered  and  hissed  as 
the  speech  proceeded.  “Since  this  Legislature 
has  b^n  in  session,”  he  said,  “a  certain  Sena¬ 
tor  told  me  that  the  influence  brought  upon  him 
to  change  his  vote  was  so  strong  that  he  was 
almost  compelled  to  offer  his  resignation.  ”  The 
balloting  continued.  Again  and  again  the  chair 
was  compelled  to  call  the  members  to  order,  in¬ 
sisting  tnat  matters  of  church  discipline  should 
not  be  mixed  up  with  the  business  of  electing  a 
United  States  ^nator.  A  Mormon  Senator,  op¬ 
posing  Thatcher,  said  that  Thatcher  was  hold¬ 
ing  a  church  office  important  enough  to  keep 
him  from  desiring  the  ^natorship.  “If  a  man 
holds  a  church  office,”  said  he,  “he  should  be 
governed  by  the  church.”  An  angry  roar  from 
the  gallery  testified  to  the  disfavor  with  which 
this  idea  was  received.  Mrs.  La  Barthe  cast  her 
vote  for  Thatcher,  congratulating  the  other 
female  members  of  the  Legislature  on  the  fact 
that  they  were  now  united  for  him.  Senator 
Sloan  voted  for  Thatcher. 

“Why  do  they  pursue  this  man?”  asked  Mr. 
Sloan.  “I  say  that  when  Moses  Thatcher  was 
deposed  from  ecclesiastical  office  the  church  lost 
all  right  to  his  time.  What  of  our  boasted 
liberty,  if  a  man  must  be  pursued  to  the  grave 
by  vengeance  coming  unrighteously  in  the  name 
of  God?  Does  any  man  tell  me  the  effects  of  this 
fight  will  not  follow  me  to  my  dying  day?  I 
shall  expect  it  and  meet  it  as  best  I  may.  ’  ’ 

So  the  voting  went  on.  Mrs.  Thatcher  exer¬ 
cised  the  inalienable  right  of  her  sex  and 
changed  from  Thatcher  to  mwlins  and  then  from 
Rawlins  to  Thatcher  while  the  clerks  were  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  totals.  “Get  up  and  do  your  duty,” 
yelled  the  crowd  to  a  Rawlins  voter.  He  did 
not  change  his  vote,  but  he  turned  several  shades 
paler.  Finally  the  result  was  announced,  and 


more  hisses  and  cheers  concluded  the  entertain 
ment. 

The  church  had  promised  that  Thatcher  should 
be  defeated,  and  he  was.  But,  as  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  says,  it  is  no  triumph  either  to 
the  church  or  Mr.  ^wlins.  The  Mormon  mem¬ 
bers  held  out  for  nearly  a  month.  The  power  of 
the  Mormon  Church  in  the  politics  of  Utah  is 
waning.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  not  hard 
to  see  a  foundation  in  fact  for  the  terrible  stories 
of  Mormon  craft  and  cruelty,  found  in  “The 
Sign  of  the  Four”  and  in  Miss  Fonblanque’s 
narrative  in  “The  Djraamiter,  ”  but  the  time  is 
past.  The  Mormon  Church  must  forthwith  give 
up  more  and  more  its  power  over  the  votes  of  the 
people  of  Utah. 

As  for  Mr.  Rawlins,  he  is  said  to  be  an  accom¬ 
plished  lawyer  and  an  intelligent  man.  He  is 
for  free  silver. 


The  Examiner  touches  upon  an  incident  quite 
without  precedent,  so  far  as  we  remember,  at  any 
of  the  doors  of  our  places  of  instruction  or 
amusement : 

The  discussion  provoked  by  the  refusal  of  a 
door-keeper  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  this  city  to  admit  a  visitor  who  presente.'l 
himself  arrayed  in  overalls,  is  most  ill  consid¬ 
ered,  and  we  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  in¬ 
forming  our  readers  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Museum  are  not  hostile  to  the  admission  of  all 
S' Il  ls  and  conditions  of  persons  to  view  the  art 
treasures  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  We  are  not 
familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  which  was  brought  to  light  last 
week ;  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  man  wear¬ 
ing  the  costume  in  question  was  denied  admis¬ 
sion,  it  was  for  other  reasons  than  those  assigned 
by  the  newspapers  which  have  raised  a  hue  and 
cry  over  his  misadventure.  No  institution  in 
our  city  is  more  hospitable  to  what  are  known  as 
the  “poorer  classes”  than  is  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  and  any  charge  to  the  contrary 
should  be  dismissed  with  the  contempt  that  un¬ 
scrupulous  charges  of  the  kind  always  deserve 
from  intelligent  people. 


The  Herald  and  Presbyter  remarks  that  its 
union  with  the  Mid-Continent,  and  that  of  the 
Christian  Observer  and  St.  Louis  Presbyterian, 
have  been  referred  to  with  much  approbation, 
and  proceeds: 

Last  year  there  were  along  the  Southern  belt 
of  the  ^uthern  Presbyterian  Church  five  papers, 
asking  patronage,  in  a  field  where  not  more  than 
one  paper  could  have  a  constituency  of  commu¬ 
nicants  sufficient  for  a  support.  These  papers 
were:  The  Southern  Presbyterian,  Clinton,  S.C.  ; 
Atlanta  Presbyterian,  Georgia ;  Alabama  Pres¬ 
byterian  ;  Southwestern  Presbyterian,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  Texas  Presbyterian.  The  Alabama 
Presbyterian  expired  in  1896,  but  there  are  four 
weekly  papers  left.  It  costs  at  least  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  each  to  set  up  the  type,  read 
the  proof,  impose  the  forms,  put  them  on  the 
press,  remove  them  after  the  printing  is  done 
and  distribute  the  type.  We  say  “at  least” 
twenty-five  hundred,  ^me  of  them  are  small. 
The  larger,  no  doubt,  expend  much  more  than 
this  sum.  This  c(»t  is  the  same  whether  a  paper 
has  two,  five,  ten  or  twenty  thousand  subscrib¬ 
ers.  If  these  tour  papers  were  united,  the  sav¬ 
ing  would  amount  to  at  least  87,500,  and  the 
united  paper,  perhaps  at  New  Orleans,  under 
the  same  editors,  without  change  of  residence, 
would  be  much  better  than  either  is  at  present. 
Other  expenses  are  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
number  of  subscribers,  such  as  presswork,  fold¬ 
ing,  mailing,  postage,  bookkeeping,  printing, 
paper  and  stationery.  • 

The  “one  or  two  thousand  dollars”  the  South¬ 
western  Presbyterian  asks  for  would  do  little 
good.  What  is  wanted  is  paying  subscribers, 
and  they  can  only  be  had  by  consolidation.  A 
religious  paper  with  less  than  five  thousand  sub 
scribers  is  worth  ten  thousand  dollars  less  than 
nothing,  if  it  has  to  be  run  for  five  years.  The 
four  Southern  papers  named  are  worth  in  com¬ 
bination  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars.  They 
may  do  much  good  separately,  at  great  loss ;  but 
would  accomplish  much  more,  without  loss,  if 
combined. 

The  American  Hebrew  expresses  gratification 
over  the  demise  of  a  pretty  well  known  institu¬ 
tion.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  many  institu 
tions.  Even  one  of  a  questionable  sort  is  too 
many.  It  is  sure  to  stand  greatly  in  the  way  of 
those  more  worthy  of  public  confidence : 

At  last,  after  all  these  vears  of  protest  against 
its  existence,  the  Ladies'^  Deborah  Nursery  and 
Child’s  Protectory  is  closed.  It  is  in  no  spirit 


of  boasting  that  we  announce  the  fact  It  was 
a  painful  duty  for  us  to  call  attention  in  these 
columns  and  otherwise  to  its  mismanagement, 
but  the  honor  of  our  i^ple  was  at  stake,  and  in 
the  large  number  of  inirtitutions  conducted  by 
Jews  in  this  country,  it  was  the  only  one  that 
reflected  discredit  upon  us.  Those  who  were 
responsible  for  its  management  sought  to  avoid 
attention,  inviting  neither  subscriptions  nor 
donations;  in  fact,  failing  even  to  pay  their 
own  dues,  depending  solely  on  what  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  city  treasury.  We  hear  it  whis¬ 
pered  that  it  is  intended  to  revive  the  work  of 
the  society  under  new  auspices.  We  hope  this 
is  not  the  case.  A  multiplication  of  institutions 
for  the  young  is  an  invitation  to  many  persons 
to  shirk  the  responsibilities  of  parentmi^  and 
guardianship,  and  there  is  ample  room  at  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Shel¬ 
tering  Guardian  Society ;  while  as  to  the  nursery 
work  of  the  institution,  there  is  the  Hebrew 
Infant  Asylum  to  take  that  up  if  the  public  sup¬ 
port  justifies  it.  We  therefore  hope  that  any 
movement  looking  to  the  revival  of  the  society 
under  any  circumstances  will  be  strongly  opposed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  community. 


The  Churchman  takes  note  that  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Historian  of  King’s  College,  London 
(Professor  William  Edward  Collins)  has  just 
been  making  a  very  searching  analysis  of  the 
Pope’s  late  Bull  on  Anglican  orders — treating  it 
as  a  piece  of  literature,  and  not  at  all  as  a  speci 
men  of  very  serious,  even  infallible  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  arraignment.  Taken  thus  at  a  disadvantage, 
the  Profesoor  discovers  in  it  the  not  too  fine 
hand  of  Cardinal  Vaughan,  ere  the  Vatican 
scholars  and  the  Pope  bestowed  their  finishing 
touches.  The  study  of  it  as  merely  so  much 
literature  turns  out  to  be  highly  damaging  to  its 
weight  in  any  aspect: 

It  would  appear  that  the  decision  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  there  was 
no  need  to  take  any  trouble  about  research,  or 
the  authentication  of  documents.  But  more 
curious  is  the  result  of  examining  Apostolicce 
Curee  as  a  mere  piece  of  composition.  Professor 
Collins  sees  in  it  traces  of  more  than  one  hand 
and  mind.  Most  of  it  must  have  been  written 
originally  in  English,  by  one  who  was  by  no 
means  master  of  the  English  tongue,  and  then 
translated  into  Latin,  and  dog  Latin  at  that, 
by  one  who  certainly  was  no  Ciceronian.  The 
peroration  is,  however,  a  fine  piece  of  florid 
Ciceronian  eloquence,  and  was  probably  com¬ 
posed  by  the  Pope  himself,  who  can  write  prose 
or  verse  in  Ijatin  of  the  Augustan  age.  Even 
the  English  version  of  the  final  jMssage  is  very 
poor,  and  very  inaccurate.  The  whole  letter  is 
as  bad  Latin  as  it  is  bad  argument ;  it  is  not 
only  shallow  in  research,  but  the  two  versions, 
English  and  Latin,  scarcely  reproduce  each 
other,  and  this  great  effort  of  papal  learning  and 
authority  bears  every  evidence  of  haste,  super¬ 
ficiality,  and  slovenliness  in  composition. 


The  Outlook  has  this  reference  to  the  sailing 
of  Professor  C.  A.  Briggs  on  Saturday : 

All  who  know  Professor  Briggs,  and  the  tire¬ 
less  way  in  which  he  works,  will  well  understand 
that  he  needs,  not  only  time  for  study,  but  also 
time  for  rest.  Without  question,  he  is  our  first 
Old  Testament  scholar.  One  of  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  things  in  ecclesiastical  history  of  recent 
times  is  the  fact  that  an^  body  of  intelligent 
men  could  have  regarded  him  m  heretical.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Briggs  is  a  man  of  genial  personality,  and 
he  is  always  reverent  in  spirit,  and,  in  the  beet 
sense,  conservative  in  his  studies  and  conclu¬ 
sions.  One'  of  the  most  eminent  of  American 
scientists  recently  made  his  acquaintance  and 
had  a  long  interview  with  him.  The  scientist 
was  so  impressed  with  the  earnestness  and  spir¬ 
ituality  of  Professor  Briggs  that  he  returned  to 
his  home  saying  that  he  had  added  a  new  saint 
to  his  calendar.  The  list  was  short,  and  in¬ 
cluded  but  one  other.  In  other  words,  this  ac¬ 
complished  and  earnest  scholar,  who  is  under  the 
ban  in  his  own  Church,  made  so  profound  an 
impression  on  one  whose  life  is  given  to  physi¬ 
cal  science  that  he  was  ready  to  enroll  him  as 
a  saint.  It  is  known  that  for  many  years  Pro¬ 
fessor  Briggs  has  been  constantly  engaged  on  an 
exhaustive  work  in  his  special  department.  His 
year  abroad  will  be  largeV  occupied  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  that  work.  His  many  friends— and 
they  are  constantly  increasing  in  number— will 
wish  for  him  a  happy  year. 
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IX.— THE  CONVERSION  OF  SAUL. 

Acte  i.  1  19,  xxii.  4-16,  xxvi.  918;  1  Cor,  xv.  8 
10;  Gal.  i.  15,  16. 

Saul  of  Tarsus  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
6gure  in  all  history.  Not  only  do  his  intense 
personality,  his  wonderful  power,  his  unique 
srenius,  his  epoch-making  work,  set  him  apart 
from  all  others  of  the  great  ones  of  earth  and 
give  him  a  peculiar  claim  upon  the  affections  of 
men  ;  the  secret  of  hie  lasting  influence  is  the 
secret  of  his  power  while  living;  he  was  capable 
of  entire  devotion  to  a  cause,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  blameless  life.  Deeply  as  he  came  to  deplore 
his  inward  sinfulness,  he  never  once  owned  to 
outward  irregularities.  From  his  youth  up  he 
had  been  pure  and  zealous  of  good  works.  It  is 
a  circumstance  too  striking  to  be  without  mean¬ 
ing,  that  when  God  wanted  a  man  to  carry  on 
the  work  which  Jesus  had  begun  on  earth  He 
chose  one  who  was  free  from  outward  fault  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  Christianity  at  this 
time  needed  a  thinker  and  therefore  he  was 
raised  up  to  give  to  the  world  in  his  Epistles 
“the  thoughts  which  Christ  carried  away  from 
earth  with  Him  unuttered,’’  because  His  disci¬ 
ples  were  not  then  “able  to  bear  them.’’  This 
is  certainly  true;  but  no  man  could  have 
thought  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  after  him  but  one 
who  had  from  childhood  kept  up  the  struggle 
against  sin,  and  never  allowed  his  soul  to  be 
sullied  with  willing  transgression.  A  bad  man 
may  through  divine  grace  become  a  great 
power  for  good,  as  St.  Augustine  was ;  but  who 
can  tell  what  St.  Augustine  might  have  been 
had  his  early  life  been  free  from  open  sin?  The 
men  who  have  best  interpreted  God  to  men  have 
been  like  Paul  and  Luther  and  Calvin,  men  of  a 
blameless  life. 

Not  only  in  goodness  but  in  all  external  re¬ 
spects  Saul’s  early  life  was  a  preparation  for  his 
work.  He  was  a  Jew  of  the  Dispersion,  the  son 
of  parents  of  a  certain  distinctive  race,  he  was 
by  birth  a  Roman  citizen ;  though  how  hie  fath¬ 
er’s  citizenship  was  achieved  we  do  not  know. 
His  birthplace  was  a  fortunate  one.  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia  was  a  place  of  beautiful  surroundings 
and  great  wealth,  owing  to  its  large  commerce. 
It  was  also  a  place  of  culture,  one  of  the  three 
university  cities  of  the  time ;  standing  even  be¬ 
fore  Athens  and  Alexandria.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  Saul  had  any  more  share  in  Greek 
culture  than  would  come  through  the  air  to  a 
boy  so  favorably  situated ;  but  that  must  have 
been  considerable.  Hie  parents  were  too  strict 
Jews  (Phile.  iii.  5)  to  eive  him  any  other  than 
a  Jewish  education.  According  to  Jewish  law 
he  was  early  taught  a  trade  (Acts  xvii.  31,  34; 
2  These,  iii.  8),  but  he  was  probably  not  over 
twelve  when  he  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  live, 
perhaps  with  a  married  sister  (Acts  xxii.  16), 
and  study  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Gamaliel, 
“The  Beauty  of  the  Law’’  (xxii.  3,  compare  v. 
34).  Paul’s  writings  show  merely  such  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Greek  literature  as  any  man  of 
trained  faculties  may  have  who  lives  in  the 
world  and  has  a  inceptive  mind.  Acte  xvii.  28;' 
1  (I!or.  XV.  33,  and  Titus  i.  12  were  familiar 
quotations.  His  mind  was  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  hie  meth¬ 
ods  of  reasoning  are  thoroughly  Jewish,  though 
there  are  passages  in  his  writings  which  show 
that  he  knew,  and  thought  little  of,  the  methods 
of  the  Greek  sophists. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  he  should  have 
been  in  Palestine  during  the  years  between  the 
appearance  of  the  Baptist  and  the  death  of 
Christ.  Probably  bis  education  was  completed 


about  that  time  and  according  to  custom  be  had 
gone  away  to  his  own  home  or  elsewhere  for 
practical  work  as  a  rabbi  or  teacher.  But  such 
a  man  as  Saul  would  gravitate  to  the  centre  of 
things,  and  we  naturally  And  him  in  Jerusalem 
before  many  years  are  over. 

Whether  he  then  became  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrin  or  not  is  a  much  discussed  question. 
The  casual  title»  “a  young  man’’  would  hardly 
be  applied  to  a  member  of  that  august  body,  yet 
he  distinctly  speaks  of  himself  as  taking  part  in 
its  deliberations  (xxvi.  10).  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  his  zeal  in  disputing  with  Stephen 
(vi.  9),  and  in  overseeing  his  execution  (vii.  58) 
gained  him  an  election  to  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
this  is  very  possible. 

From  this  time  his  zeal  against  the  “men  of 
the  Way’’  grew  hotter  and  more  furious. 
Though  it  is  impossible  to  question  that  the 
death  of  Stephen  was  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  spiritual  history  of  Saul  (xxii.  20),  we  can- 
noL  think  that  its  immediate  effect  was  to  raise 
any  doubts  in  his  mind.  Saul  was  not  a  man 
to  pursue  a  course  of  which  he  had  the  slightest 
doubt.  He  verily  thought  that  he  ought  to 
persecute  these  men  (xxvi.  9),  his  whole  soul 
was  bent  upon  the  extermination  of  this  heresy, 
of  which  he  alone  of  Jews  or  Christians  was 
then  acute  enough  to  see  the  bearings  as  re¬ 
garded  Judaism.  He  “made  havoc’’  of  the 
Church  (viii.  3),  carrying  on  the  crusade  with 
a  vigor  almost  unparalleled,  since  it  included 
women  among  its  victims— a  fact  which  he  him 
self  long  remembered  with  compunction  (xxii.  4) 
— and  resting  at  nothing  short  of  the  attempt  to 
compel  believers  to  blaspheme  the  name  of 
Christ  (xxvi.  11). 

Thus  Saul’s  zeal  had  known  no  intermission 
until  he  fairly  panted  with  intense  desire  to 
make  thorough  work  of  suppressing  “this  Way.  ’’ 
As  he  heard  that  the  Christians  were  gaining 
ground  in  other  parts  (viii.  4),  he  felt  himself 
called  to  counterwork  them  there  also;  “threat- 
enings  and  slaughter’’  (ix.  1,  see  xxii.  4.  xxvi. 
10)  were  only  an  outward  manifestation  of  the 
determination  that  had  become  his  very  life. 
He  could  not  but  volunteer  for  this  work. 

Damascus  was  a  stronghold  of  Judaism,  having 
thirty  or  forty  synagogues.  Josephus  tells  us 
that  nearly  all  the  women  were  proselytes,  and 
therefore,  though  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrin 
hardly  reached  to  the  point  of  sending  the 
Christians  bound  to  Jerusalem,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  women  proselytes  over  the  Roman 
authorities,  their  relatives  or  friends,  even  this 
might  be  arranged. 

The  wonderful  story  of  what  occurred  on 
Paul’s  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  this  city  is 
three  times  repeated  in  the  book  of  Acts;  not 
with  “discrepancies,’’  but  with  precisely  those 
differences  which  arise  from  a  difference  in  the 
hearers.  Twice  the  story  is  told  by  Paul  himself 
— once  to  a  hostile  audience  before  whom  he 
wishes  to  justify  himself  that  they  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  receive  his  message,  and  once  to  a  King 
whose  intelligence  as  well  as  his  justice  and 
wisdom  he  cannot  doubt,  but  whose  royal 
patience  he  must  be  careful  not  to  weary.  Luke 
had  the  story  from  Paul,  but  in  giving  it  he 
does  not  give  the  details  which  were  present  in 
Paul’s  own  mind.  Further  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  occurrence  by  Paul’s  references  to  it  in  1 
Cor.  XV.  8,  and  Gal.  i.  13-16. 

The  “light  from  heaven,’’  which  Paul  was 
careful  to  point  out  was  so  brilliant  as  to  be 
appalling  at  noon  day,  was  surely  no  natural 
phenomenon  with  which  we  were  familiar.  Its 
effects  were  not  those  of  lightning.  Saul’s  com¬ 
pany  were  smitten  to  the  ground  by  the  light; 
in  the  account  given  by  Paul  to  King  Agrippa, 
the  doubt  that  the  King  would  feel  whether 
there  had  not  been  some  hallucination  on  the 
part  of  Saul  was  carefully  met  by  this  statement 
(xxvi.  14).  The  mob  on  the  temple  stairs  (xxvi. 
7)  would  care  nothing  about  it  and  Luke  (chap¬ 
ter  ix)  knew  too  much  to  raise  the  question. 


The  suddenness  and  thoroughness  of  Saul’s 
conversion  is  shown  by  the  account  in  chapter 
ix  (3-7).  He  at  once  recognized  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  persecution  of  the  followers  of  Jesus; 
as  he  himself  says  in  Phil.  iii.  12,  he  “was 
apprehended,’’  seized  and  taken  into  possession 
by  Jesus. 

“For  the  glory  of  that  light, ’’ which  shone 
upon  him  from  the  throne  of  God  he  was  blind 
three  days  and  probably  a  sufferer  all  his  life. 
But  physical  ailments  were  nothing  to  the  tor¬ 
ture  of  soul  which  must  have  been  bis  during 
these  days  of  darkness  (ix.  9).  Not  that  there 
was  any  struggle  with  sin  or  controversy  with 
the  will  of  God ;  but  the  realization  of  the  love 
against  which  he  had  been  so  bitterly  contend 
ing  was  agony  indeed.  The  germ  of  all  Paul’s 
future  teachings  was  given  to  him  in  those 
hours  of  fasting  and  darkness ;  the  utter  insig¬ 
nificance  of  that  legal  righteousness  which  he 
had  so  longed  to  achieve,  the  free  grace  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  were  what  he  learned 
here. 

His  physical  frame  could  hardly  have  long 
endured  such  agony.  It  was  mercifully  ended 
by  the  visit  of  one  Ananias,  impelled  by  a 
divine  message  to  go  to  him.  How  the  commu¬ 
nication  came  to  Ananias  we  know  not;  verse  17 
shows  that  more  was  said  to  him  than  is  given 
in  verse  11. 

No  doubt  Saul  knew  Ananias  by  reputation, 
and  assuredl}  Ananias  knew  all  about  Saul  and 
“how  much  evil  he  had  done.’’  Paul  himself 
never  forgot  that  (1  Tim.  i.  13;  Acts  xxii.  4, 
xxvi.  19).  The  fact  that  Saul  held  a  commission 
from  the  Sanhedrin  would  have  become  well 
known  by  this  time. 

Ananias  must  have  been  startled  and  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  commission  to  announce  to  this 
persecutor  that  Jesus  himself  (the  I  of  vs.  16  is 
emphatic),  had  called  and  chosen  him  to  carry 
his  Gospel  even  to  “Gentiles  and  Kings’’  (vs. 
15),  as  well  as  to  the  children  of  Israel.  But  he 
obeyed  the  divine  command  and  at  once  by  his 
address  to  Saul,  “Brother  Saul,’’  showed  him 
that  he  had  been  adopted  into  the  brotherhood 
of  believers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  precisely  the 
method  of  the  recovery  of  Paul’s  sight.  The 
word  “immediately’’  (vs.  18)  is  not  in  the  beet 
manuscripts,  and  it  is  not  said  that  scales  actu¬ 
ally  fell  from  Saul’s  eyes,  but  that  it  seemed  so 
to  him  as  he  described  it  to  Luke.  He  was  at 
once  baptised,  like  all  the  early  converts,  without 
further  instruction,  though  “certain  days’’  (vs. 
19)  were  needed  to  convince  the  brethren  of  the 
wondrous  change. 

That  Saul’s  admission  into  the  Church  should 
have  been  by  means  of  a  simple  brother  like 
Ananias  and  not  by  an  Apostle  is  signiflcant 
and  most  important.  It  was  in  the  highest  de 
gree  necessary  that  he  should  everywhere  and 
always  be  recognized  as  commissioned  directly 
by  Jesus  himself.  _ 

THE  international  LESSON. 

The  Disciples  Dispersed. 

Acte  viii.  1-17. 

Golden  Text. — They  that  were  scattered 
abroad,  went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word. — 
Acts  viii.  4. 

Or  rather  preached  the  Word  wherever  they 
went ;  being  no  longer  able  to  live  in  Jerusalem, 
on  account  of  persecution,  wherever  they  went 
to  seek  for  a  livelihood  they  preached  the  Word. 

Saul  had  taken  charge  of  the  clothes  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  stoned  Stephen,  consenting 
thus  to  his  death.  And  naturally  he  had  his 
part  in  the  great  persecution  which  at  once 
arose.  Stephen  was  buried  by  devout  Jews  who 
recognized  his  worth;  and  Saul  entered  upon  a 
campaign  of  persecution.  He  was  determined 
to  stamp  out  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  result 
was  a  great  missionary  movement.  People  fled 
from  Saul’s  blind  zeal  as  best  they  could,  but 
the  good  tidings  they  carried  with  them. 
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The  Philip  of  our  lesson  was  not  the  apostle  of 
that  name  (Matt.  z.  3)  but  a  fellow-deacon  with 
Stephen  (Acte  vi.  5).  The  city  to  which  he 
“went  down’’  was  possibly  Sychar,  where  our 
Lord  preached  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  although 
Sychar  was  not  at  that  time  a  large  town  which 
this  city  appears  to  have  been.  However  that 
may  have  been,  Philip’s  words  were  received 
with  deep  attention.  The  miracles  by  which  he 
attested  his  ministry,  (similar  miracles  to  those 
wrought  by  our  Lord),  caused  a  true  joy,  not 
the  hollow  delight  of  gratified  curiosity.  They 
wore  received  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  signs  and 
witnesses  of  the  power  of  God. 

Magic  was  largely  practised  by  the  Jews,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Gentile  countries.  Simon’s  magical 
arts  amazed  all  who  saw  him.  But  be  saw  that 
Philip  had  a  greater  power  than  he,  and  he  pro¬ 
fessed  allegiance  to  him,  hoping,  as  the  sequel 
shows  (verses  18,  19),  to  gain  some  new  secret  of 
magic  art. 

But  if  he  was  a  hypocrite  many  others  were 
not.  So  great  was  the  work  among  the  people 
that  the  apostles  came  to  look  into  it,  and  re¬ 
joiced  when  they  saw  its  genuine  character. 
Through  their  agency  the  Hofy  Ghost  was  given 
them,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  was  thus  estab¬ 
lished  in  Samaria. 

The  impressive  fact  of  this  lesson  is  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  preaching  function :  it  is  no 
longer  confined  to  apostles  and  specially  ordained 
men,  like  the  Seven.  Every  Christian  as  he  was 
able,  felt  it  a  duty  to  preach  the  Word.  But 
there  was  this  difference  between  the  apostles 
and  the  simple  believer ;  only  the  former  could 
confer  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Not  even 
Philip,  one  of  the  ordained  Seven,  could  do  this. 
He  could  baptize,  he  could  perform  miracles,  but 
it  was  not  until  Peter  and  John  were  sent  from 
Jerusalem  that  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  the 
Samaritan  converts. 

Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison  Street. 

Mas.  OaoKOB  H.  MoObbw,  Chairman. 

Mas.  J.  J.  Seaman,  Rec.  Sec. 

Miss  Claba  Field,  Treasurer. 

Mibb  Alice  C.  Mateb,  Supt. 


A  WEEK  AT  77. 

This  brief  report  from  Miss  Mayer  of  one 
week’s  special  calls  at  the  office  gives  such  a 
good  idea  of  the  variety  and  character  of  work 
done  by  our  Superintendent  and  Visitor,  that  we 
are  sure  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  it. 
The  first  story  is  of  “a  man  whose  wife  and  two 
children  have  left  him  because  of  his  intemper¬ 
ate  habits  and  former  neglect,  and  who  came  to 
beg  us  in  a  most  despairing  manner  to  persuade 
hie  wife,  who  is  well  known  to  us,  to  stop  perse¬ 
cuting  him  before  she  drove  him  to  commit 
murder  or  suicide.  He  said  he  had  honestly 
tried  two  or  three  times  to  keep  steady  and  do 
right,  but  she  sends  some  one  to  hie  employers 
and  then  he  is  discharged.  He  appeared  per¬ 
fectly  desperate  and  looked  to  us  to  straighten 
this  most  difficult  matter. 

Then  there  was  poor  Mrs.  B.  During  the 
holiday  season  we  persuaded  her  to  place  the 
baby  in  the  hospital  as  he  was  ill,  and  she  too 
poor,  and  too  worn  by  the  long  struggle  to  care 
properly  for  him.  Soon  after  she  broke  down 
completely  and  had  to  go  to  Bellevue  Hospital 
herself.  The  baby  did  well,  and  she  was  con¬ 
tented  until  last  week  word  came  that  the  poor 
little  fellow  had  developed  scarlet  fever  and  been 
removed  to  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  for  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  It  was  our  sad  duty  to  go  and 
tell  the  mother,  and  a  few  days  later  to  carry 
the  still  sadder  tidings  of  the  baby’s  death.  He 
was  buried  without  her  being  able  to  see  him. 
She  had  lost  a  sweet  little  girl  last  year  under 
very  sad  circumstances,  and  this  baby  was  all 


she  had  left,  and  now  we  try  to  comfort  (?)  her. 

We  have  also  made  daily  visits  to  one  of  our 
families  where  a  new  baby  has  'arrived.  The 
father  has  recently  found  work  after]|many  weeks 
of  idleness,  and  the  mother  has  no  one  to  care 
for  her  but  the  oldest  of  the  six  children.  Our 
visitor  looks  after  the  baby  daily  and  makes  the 
woman  comfortable,  and  bright  twelve  year  old 
Nelly  does  all  the  rest. 

We  have  another  family  to  provide  for,  where 
the  man  has  had  to  go  to  the  Hospital,  leaving 
a  wife  who  is  unable  to  work,  three  little  chil¬ 
dren,  and  an  old  mother,  and  they  have  nothing 
until  he  can  go  back  to  work. 

A  poor  old  woman,  who  because  she  was  able 
to  walk,  was  crowded  out  of  the  City  Hospital  to 
make  room  for  those  with  more  pressing  needs, 
came  asking  advice  and  help,  remembering  we 
had  been  kind  to  her  four  years  ago.  Her  shoes 
were  dropping  to  pieces,  she  could  not  find  her 
husband,  and  as  they  had  always  lived  in  lodg¬ 
ings  she  had  no  furniture  or  belongings,  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  true  that  drink  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  her  poverty,  it  was  none  the'less  a  hard 
case  and  we  longed  for  the  power  to  do  more  for 
her. 

A  brighter  episode  is  that  of  the  young  lady 
in  a  suburban  town,  who  has  often  helped  us 
through  her  church  society  and  has  been  anxious 
to  do  personal  work  with  and  for  some  young 
girl  of  her  own  age  by  correspondence.  We  have 
put  her  in  communication  with  one  of  our  club 
girls  who  works  hard  in  a  factory  for  small  pay, 
and  is  in  delicate  health.  She  lives  with  a  sis¬ 
ter  who  is  equally  poor  and  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  down,  having  recently  lost  her  husband 
and  a  brother,  who  came  to  them  ill  and  died  of 
consumption,  the  devcted  care  of  the  two  sisters 
to  him  having  impaired  their  health.  Now  the 
young  girl  is  to  have  the  encouragement  and 
cheer  of  a  loving,  wise,  helpful  friend.  God 
bless  them  both !  We  should  like  more  of  this. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  ON  FOREIGN 
FIELDS. 

The  reports  from  the  Presbyterian  missionaries 
in  Central  China  of  last  year’s  work,  contain 
numerous  and  most  emphatic  testimonies  regard¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
movement.  A  few  sentences  taken  from  these 
reports  here  and  there,  grouped  together  show 
the  Society’s  influence  and  work.  The  report 
from  Ningpo  says : 

Among  the  hopeful  features  of  the  work  in  the 
churches  is  the  progress  of  the  Endeavor  idea 
among  the  members.  Since  the  great  need  of 
the  Church,  particularly  in  this  locality,  is  a 
living,  working,  evangelizing  Christianity  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  professed  believers,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  emphasis  put 
upon  individual  responsibility  for  life  and  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  Endeavor  movement  will  be  the 
means  of  developing  new  life  and  power  among 
fhe  native  Christians.  Already  facts  begin  to 
justify  our  expectations.  As  the  result  of  a 
stimulus  given  by  a  convention  held  at  Yu-yiao 
last  spring,  in  the  interest  of  a  deeper  spiritual 
life  and  greater  missionary  zeal,  several  churches 
report  the  establishment  of  Endeavor  Societies. 
Some  pastors  tell  of  regular  evangelistic  efforts 
by  Christians  hitherto  too  timid  to  speak  even 
to  their  neighbors,  and  at  one  village  at  least, 
converts  are  directly  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
this  sort  of  work. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  the  Ningpo 
Boarding  School  for  Girls  has  continued  its 
work  with  enthusiasm.  Four  delegatee  were 
sent  to  the  convention  at  Yu-yaio  in  the  spring, 
the  society  bearing  their  expenses.  One  dele¬ 
gate  attended  the  United  Society  Convention  at 
Shanghai. 

Or.  Farnham  of  the  Shanghai  field,  writes: 
There  seems  more  spiritual  interest  than  ever 
before,  owing  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  the  | 


Christian  Endeavor  Society,  to  which  many 
belong. 

The  Endeavor  Societies  have  added  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  church.  The  women  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  society  which  meets  every  Sabbath 
afternoon,  which  is  proving  a  means  of  grace  to 
them  and  is  also  proving  a  benefit  to  their 
heathen  friends.  Most  of  the  native  workers 
assist  in  evangelical  work  carried  on  Sunday 
afternoons  by  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
of  the  Boys’  School. 

Members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
have  supplied  speakers  for  services  held  in  the 
new  chapel  Wednesday  and  Sabbath  evenings. 
This  has  been  helpful  to  those  taking  part,  and 
it  is  hoped  to  the  heathen  hearers.  The  society 
of  which  Mrs.  Ta’ung  is  president  and  Mrs. 
Partch  is  secretary,  has  been  doing  good  work 
among  the  heathen.  The  Missionary  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  Mrs.  Silsby  as  chairman,  have  visited 
a  large  number  of  homes,  and  the  Lookout  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  persistent  in  visiting  church 
members,  inviting  them  to  join  in  the  work. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  Lowrie 
High  School,  continues  to  do  a  good  work,  and 
to  develop  the  life  and  activity  of  our  Christian 
students.  Nearly  all  are  either  active  or  associ¬ 
ate  members. 

The  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  at  the  Girls’  Boarding  School,  has  been 
much  used  of  the  Lord  in  the  training  of  girls 
for  more  efficient  assistance  in  evangelistic  work, 
and  for  conducting  Gospel  and  devotional  meet¬ 
ings. 

The  Report  from  Hangchow  says :  Two  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Societies  were  organized  in  the 
church  last  October ;  and  the  experience  of  prac¬ 
tically  a  year  shows  that  they  will  be  a  great 
means  of  grace  to  the  Christians.  The  women’s 
society  comprises  twenty-nine  members,  and 
the  men’s  society  about  forty.  The  greatest 
point  in  favor  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  for  our 
work  is  this :  it  trains  Christians  in  a  simple 
and  practical  way  to  realize  and  to  fulfil  their 
duties  and  obligations  as  Christians.  An  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  helpful  rally  at  Yu-yiao  last 
March,  had  its  outcome  in  the  organization  of  a 
Presbyterian  Union  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies.  At  this  were  represented  some  six¬ 
teen  societies,  the  total  number  of  native  dele¬ 
gatee  being  148.  The  impulse  which  our  Hang¬ 
chow  societies  received  from  this  convention, 
and  later  from  a  national  rally  held  at  Shanghai, 
was  not  small. 

The  Christians  here  have  a  weekly  prayer 
meeting  held  on  Sunday,  the  only  day  on  which 
they  can  gather  from  the  country ;  this  meeting 
is  conducted  on  the  same  principle  with  the 
Christian  Endeavor,  with  this  addition,  that 
each  pledges  himself  to  speak  for  Christ  every 
day,  and  at  the  meeting  gives  his  experience  in 
this  work  for  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Doolittle  reports:  Several  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  are  doing 
voluntary  evangelistic  work  as  their  other  duties 
permit. 

Rev.  William  Wallace  of  Saltillo,  Mexico, 
writes:  At  Allende,  a  country  town,  while  on 
my  last  visit,  a  Young  People’s  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  was  organized;  this  was  Sabbath 
afternoon.  Thirty-four  handed  in  their  names 
as  members,  though  we  tried  to  repress  their  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  impress  them  with  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  vow  they  were  taking.  Monday 
night  we  had  the  first  meeting.  A  number  were 
farmers’  boys  and  girls,  who,  after  working  hard 
in  the  field  all  day,  came  on  foot  and  on  horse¬ 
back  a  league  to  services.  The  topic  was  an¬ 
nounced  and  I  led.  So  thoroughly  had  many 
of  them  been  trained  in  the  Sunday-school  or 
day  schools  to  take  part  in  prayer,  etc. ,  that  they 
fell  into  line,  giving  texts  or  making  short 
prayers,  like  old  veterans.  Christian  Endeavor 
is  helping  us  greatly,  especially  in  districts 
where  they  have  to  keep  up  services  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  pastor. 
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UlTRRAH  FOR  THF.  FLAG. 

There  are  many  flaKS  in  many  lands. 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue. 

Bat  there  is  no  flag,  however  grand. 

Like  onr  own  “Red,  White  and  Blue.” 

I  know  where  the  prettiest  colon  are. 

And  I’m  sure  if  I  only  knew 

How  to  get  them  here,  I  could  make  a  flag 
Of  glorious  “Red.  White  and  Blue.” 

I  would  cut  a  piece  from  an  evening  sky. 

Where  the  stan  were  shining  through. 

And  use  it  lust  as  it  was  on  high. 

For  my  stan  and  fleld  of  blue. 

Then  Pd  want  a  part  of  a  fleecy  cloud. 

And  some  red  from  a  rainbow  bright; 

And  put  them  together  side  by  side. 

For  my  stripes  of  red  and  white. 

We  shall  always  love  the  “Stan  and  Stripes,” 

And  we  mean  to  be  ever  true 

To  this  land  of  oun  and  the  dear  old  flag. 

The  Red,  the  White,  and  the  Blue. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  flag,  our  country’s  flag. 

Its  stripes  cnd^white  stan  too: 

There  is  no  flag  in  any  land 
Like  our  own  “Red,  White  and  Blue.” 

—Selected. 

PERSECUTION  OF  CHILDREN. 

It  Beems  very  strange  that  children  can  be  per¬ 
secuted  in  their  own  homes.  One  never  associ¬ 
ates  the  sweet  name  of  “mother”  with  anything 
that  could  savor  of  persecution,  and  yet  there 
have  been,  and  perhaps  there  are  now,  mothers 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  that  love  for  their  chil 
dren  that  we  associate  with  the  beautiful  type 
of  motherhood.  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare  in  the 
story  of  his  life,  shows  us  an  unknown  and  most 
fortunately  a  rare  type  of  motherhood. 

Mr.  Hare’s  contributed  reminiscences  have  a 
mission  of  warning  to  all  educators.  The  very 
fact  that  he  dwells  with  exaggerated  bitterness 
upon  this  dreary  period  of  his  life  is  in  itself  a 
lesson  against  the  blue-laws  theory  of  child 
misery.  His  mother  r^arded  him  from  infancy 
without  maternal  affection,  for  she  turned  the 
care  of  him  immediately  over  to  others.  Esther 
Maurice,  an  aunt  by  marriage,  seemed  to  be  his 
care-taker  much  of  the  time  during  his  child- 1 
hood.  She  it  was  who  ordered  his  pet  cat  to  be 
hanged  because  she  “felt  it  a  duty,”  and  re¬ 
ligiously  forced  the  child  to  do  whatever  was  the 
most  disagreeable  thing  on  every  occasion  “to 
mortify  the  flesh.”  Surely  his  mother,  knowing 
these  facts,  if  she  had  had  a  mother-love  in  her 
heart,  would  have  taken  her  boy  away  from  such 
a  life.  Such  a  training  reminds  one  of  a  father 
who  disappointed  his  children  purposely,  argu¬ 
ing  that  as  their  lives  would  be  full  of  disap¬ 
pointments  when  they  grew  up  that  it  was  well 
to  have  them  get  used  to  them  while  they  were 
children.  That  our  children  need  discipline  of 
different  kinds  we  all  know,  but  occasions  come 
often  enough  without  our  making  them  for  the 
express  purxKiee. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  our  children  should 
early  learn  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves.  And 
the  teaching  of  this  most  essential  lesson  should 
be  done  wisely  and  with  great  consideration  and 
kindness.  We  should  show  them  when  disap¬ 
pointments  and  troubles  come  how  to  bear  them 
bravely  and  that  victories  gained  at  such  times 
show  the  makings  of  heroes  and  heroines.  The 
sympathy  of  the  loving  father  and  mother 
may  thus  throw  a  brighter  light  over  the 
shades  that  gather  in  the  child’s  heart  in  the 
hour  of  disappointment.  Nothing  should  be 
done  to  stir  up  bitterness  that  will  make  the  way 
to  victory  harder  and  more  hedged  in  for  them. 
What  an  invaluable  blessing  to  a  child  is  a  wise 
father  and  a  wise  mother.  Care-takers  and 
guides  who  have  learned  to  gain  the  victories 
over  themselves,  and  know  how  to  help  their 
children. 

Children  are  very  quick  to  know  when  they 
are  unjustly  blamed  and  dealt  with.  Children’s 


sorrows^,  are  very  realjand  burdensome  to  their 
young  hearts.  Many  dear  little  ones  have  cried 
themselves  to  sleep  because  of  being  misunder¬ 
stood  by  those  who  should  have  shown  them  the 
way  out  of  their  sorrows,  instead  of  causing 
bitterness  to  come  into  their  hearts  making  a 
two- fold  burden  for  them  to  bear.  There  is 
nothing  of  such  great  importance,  mothers,  as 
to  know  your  children’s  characteristics  and  how 
to  treat  them  wisely.  It  will  bring  you  in  bet¬ 
ter  results  and  more  satisfactory  ones  than  leav¬ 
ing  the  little  ones  with  servants  to  join  Clubs 
for  the  study  of  “Ologies”  and  “’isms.” 

What  a  holy,  sacred  hour  of  child-life  is  the 
bed-time  hour.  What  a  blessed  privilege  that 
the  mother  can  gather  her  little  ones  about  her 
knee  to  offer  the  evening  prayer. 

A  dear  little  child  said,  “We’re  so  happy  when 
it  is  bed-time  and  mamma  goes  with  us  to  our 
room,  and  we  all  kneel  down  to  tell  to  Qod  our 
good  night  prayer.  ” 

Yes,  dear  mothers,  we  know  the  arms  so  often 
ache,  that  the  feet  are  weary,  and  the  heart 
oftentimes  faint,  but  be  faithful  to  your  sacred 
trust  of  motherhood. 

Don’t  let  injustice,  impatience  and  unwise 
judgment  in  }our  dealings  with  them  get  the 
mastery  over  you.  Do  you  ask  “How  can  we  be 
true,  good,  wise  mothers?” 

A  dear  old  mother  once  said,  “When  I  was  a 
young  mother  I  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do 
and  my  family  of  little  ones  was  quite  large.  I 
wanted  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust  God  had  given 
me  and  every  morning  before  the  family  were 
awake,  I  used  to  go  up  to  the  ‘Mount  of  Vision,  ’ 
and  take  counsel  of  the  Great  Helper.  It  was 
in  my  little  clothes  closet,  the  only  place  I  could 
ever  be  alone.  None  of  the  family  ever  knew 
that  it  was  my  ‘Mount  of  Vision.’  Years  after 
those  children  by  their  Christ-like  lives,  showed 
to  others  that  the  visits  of  that  mother  in  the 
early  morning,  to  that  ‘Mount  of  Vision,’  had 
been  greatly  blessed  to  them. 

Susan  Teaix  Pek'^y. 

THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE  FLAG. 

By  Alice  L.  Beckwith. 

“Fire!  Fire!  The  school-house !  The  school 
house  is  on  fire!  Water!  Water!” 

Yes,  Number  Nine  was  surely  on  fire.  It  was 
a  little  Southern  school-house  newly  built  and 
the  pride  of  all  the  negroes. 

How  it  got  on  fire  no  one  could  say,  but  there 
it  was  at  six  o’clock,  with  the  flames  coming  out 
of  the  windows  and  the  smoke  pouring  forth  in 
all  directions.  The  poor  little  colored  children 
ran  about  carrying  water  and  imploring  the  men 
to  save  the  building. 

“Oh,  sah!”  sobbed  Dinah  Jackson  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  the  lumber  dealer,  “can’t  somfing  be 
done,  sah?  To  morrow  am  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day,  and  we  chillun  has  saved  all  our  cents  we 
got  hoeing  taters,  and  de  new  flag  am  in  a 
paper  in  de  cupboard.  To-morrow  we’s  going  to 
undo  it,  and  now  eberyting  goin’  be  burned 
up.  Oh,  sah,  can’t  somebody  save  the  flag?” 

Mies  Woodside,  the  golden-haired  teacher  from 
the  North,  was  doing  her  utmost  to  comfort  her 
little  flock,  to  whom  the  loss  of  the  school-house 
was  almost  lost  sight  of  in  grief  for  the  flag,  the 
flag  that  had  cost  so  much  self-denial,  and  was 
now  “done  goin’  to  be  all  burned  up.  ” 

“Oh,  teacher,”  wailed  Dinah,  “I  save  all  my 
cents  from  ironing  Miss  Fannie’s  aprons,  and 
now  do  flag  be  all  gone,  and  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday  can’t  be  celebrated.” 

“Here,  you,  George  Washington  Hayes,  keep 
out  o’  there,  ”  shouted  a  hoarse  voice  that  struck 
terror  to  Miss  Woodside’s  soul.  But  the  warn¬ 
ing  came  too  late ;  before  anyone  could  stop  him, 
a  little  boy  was  inside  the  burning  building. 

Let  that  precious  flag  be  burned?  Not  he, 
without  an  effort  to  save  it.  Save  it  he  would 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Blinded  and  choking 
with  smoke  he  crept  over  the  little  distance,  re¬ 
quired  to'reach  the  cupboard  from  the  door. 


‘Was  it  locked?  After  all^his  effort  would  he 
have  to  give  it  up?  No,  the  knob  yielded  tt> 
hie  touch.  There  lay  the  precious  bundle.  He 
grasped  it  and  started  for  the  door.  How  he 
got  out  he  never  knew,  but  get  out  he  did,  and 
a  moment  later  a  little  black  form  fell  fainting 
at  Miss  Woodside’s  feet.  But  soon  the  black 
eyes  opened,  and  a  little  voice  said:  “I  done 
got  it,  teacher.  I  done  got  it.  Sam  Jones  called 
me  Benedict  Arnold,  and  say  me  traitor  ’cause 
I  telled  on  Jim,  but  Benedict  Arnold  done  got 
’Merica’s  flag !” 

“Benedict  Arnold !”  said  the  little  teacher  who 
was  down  on  the  ground  beside  him,  smoothing 
the  singed  hair  and  holding  the  burned  fingers  ^ 
“No  name  but  George  Washington,  the  one  your 
mother  gave  you,  belongs  to  such  a  brave  boy. 
Well  might  the  Father  of  hie  Country  be  proud 
of  such  a  namesake.  ’  ’ 

“Hip,  hip,  hurrah !”,' shouted  Sam.  “D© 
school-house  be  all  gone,  but  three  cheers  for 
George  Washington  Hayes,  who  done"  saved  de 
flag.” — Primary  Education. 

LINCOLN’S  BOYHOOD. 

A  Playmate  Who  saved  Him  from  Death  by  Drown¬ 
ing. 

The  child’s  life  during’the  time  the  family 
lived  in  Kentucky  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
uneventful.  He  helped  hie  mother— after  he  was 
three  years  old — in  the  simple  household  duties, 
went  to  the  district-school,  and  played  with  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  The  only  one  of 
young  Lincoln’s  playmates  now  living  is  an  old 
man  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  named  Austin 
Gollaher,  whose  mind  is  bright  and  clear,  and 
who  never  tires  of  telling  of 'the  days  Lincoln 
and  he  “were  little  tikes,  and  played  together,” 
This  old  man,  who  yet  lives  in  the  log-house  in 
which  he  has  always  lived,  a  few  miles  from  th© 
old  Lincoln  place,  tells  entertaining  stories  about 
the  President’s  boyhood. 

Mr.  Gollaher  says  that  they  were  together  more 
than  the]|^other  boys  in  school,  that  he  became 
fond  of  his  little  friend,  and  he  believed  that 
Abe  thought  a  great  deal  of  him. 

In  speaking  of  various  events  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  in  their  boyhood  days,  Mr.  Gollaher  re¬ 
marked :  “I  once  saved  Lincoln’s  life.  ”  Upon 
being  urged  *to  tell  of  the  occurrence,  he  thus 
related  it:  “We  had  been  going  to  school  to¬ 
gether  one'year  ;'ibut  the’next  year  we  had  no 
school  because'there  were  so  few  scholars  to  at¬ 
tend,  there  J  being  only  about  ^.twenty  in  the 
school  the  year  before.  Consequently,  Abe  and 
I  had  not  much  to  do ;  but,  as  we  did  not  go  to 
school,  and  our  mothers  were  strict  with  us,  we 
did  not  get to  see  each  other  very  often.  On 
Sunday  morning  my  mother  waked  me  up  early, 
saying  she  was  going  to  see  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and 
that  1  could  go  along.  Glad  of  the  chance,  I 
was  soon  dressed  and  ready  to  *go.  After  my 
mother  and  I  got  there,  Abe  and  I  played  all 
through  the  day.  While  we  were  wandering  up 
and  down'the  little  stream  called  Knob  Creek, 
Abe  said’  ‘Right  up  there’ — pointing  to  the  east 
— ‘we’saw  a  covey  of  partridges  yesterday.  Let’s 
go  over'and  get  some  of  them.  ’  The  stream  was 
swollen,  and  was  too  wide  for  us  to  jump  across. 
Finally,  we  saw  a  narrow  foot-log,  and  we  con- 
cluded_to  try  it.  It  was  narrow,  but  Abe  said, 
‘Let’s  coon  it.  ’ 

“I  went*  first,  and  reached  the  other  side  all 
right.  Abe  went  about  half-way  across,  when 
he  got'scared  and  began  trembling.  I  hollered 
to  him,  ‘Don’t  lock  down,  nor  up,  nor  side¬ 
ways,  but  look  right  at  me,  and  hold  on  tight !’ 
But  he  fell  off  into  the  creek,  and  as  the  water 
was  about  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  I  could 
not  swim,  and  neither  could  Abe,  I  knew  it 
would  do  no  good  for  me  to  go  in  after  him.  So 
I  got  a  stick — a  long  water-sprout— and  held  it 
out  to!  him.  He  came  up,  grabbing  with  both 
hands,  and  I  put  the  stick  into  his  hands.  He 
clung  to  it,  and  I  pulled  him  out  on  the  bank, 
almost  dead.  I  got  him  by  the  arms  and  shook 
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decision  he  would  have  taken  an  oath][of 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  England,  and  he  could 
not  possibly  have  broken  it,  even  if,  in  after 
years,  it  had  compelled  him  to  lead  British  sail¬ 
ors  or  soldiers  in  any  struggle  between  England 
and  American  Colonies.  W.  O.  Stoddard. 

THE  MOST  TOUCHING  INCIDENT. 

The  most  touching  incident  of  my  hospital 
exx)erience,  said  a  nurse  who  had  served  in  that 
capacity  for  twenty  years,  is  this  one.  A  boy 
was  brought  in  with  both  of  his  legs  crushed. 
The  only  hope  for  the  boy’s  life  was  to  have 
them  taken  ofif  immediately,  but  it  was  proba. 
ble  he  would  die  under  the  operation. 

“Tell  me.’’  he  said  bravely,  “am  1  to  live  or 
die?’’  The  house  surgeon  answered  as  tenderly 
as  he  could:  “We  must  hope  for  the  best;  but 
it  is  extremely  doubtful.’’ 

As  the  lad  heard  his  doom,  his  eyes  grew  large 
and  then  filled  with  tears.  His  mouth  quivered 
pitifully  and  in  spite  of  himself,  the  tears  forced 
themselves  down  his  smoke-grimed  cheeks.  He 
was  only  seventeen,  but  he  showed  the  courage 
of  a  man. 

“If  I  must  die,’’  he  said,  “I  have  a  request 
to  make.  I  want  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  my 
dead  mother.  I  promised  her  I  would.  I  have 
kept  putting  it  off  all  this  while. ’’  We  listened, 
wondering  what  the  poor  lad  meant. 

“1  want  to  make  a  public  confession  of  my 
faith  in  Christ.  I  want  a  minister ;  I  want  to 
profess  msyelf  a  Christian  before  I  die.’’ 

A  messenger  was  dispatched  immediately  for 
a  clergyman  who  lived  near  by.  The  boy  wel¬ 
comed  him  with  a  smile.  The  clergyman  took 
his  poor  hand.  The  house-surgeons,  the  nurses 
and  others  stood  reverently  by.  The  boy  began : 
I  believe,  he  faltered,  for  he  could  hardly  speak 
above  a  whisper,  he  was  so  weak.  I  could  not 
help  crying.  The  surgeon  did  not  behave  much 
better.  Not  a  soul  in  the  room  will  ever  forget 
the  sight,  nor  the  words  when  the  boy  said:  “1 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour — ’’ 

He  stopped  because  he  had  not  strength  to  say 
another  word.  Then  the  ciergyamn  seeing  the 
end  was  near,  hastily  put  a  small  piece  of  bread 
in  the  lad’s  mouth,  and  a  few  drops  of  hospital 
wine  to  his  lips;  thus  formally  administering 
the  sacarment  and  receiving  the  lad  into  the 
company  of  those  who  profess  the  name  of  Christ. 
Summoning  up  all  his  strength,  while  the  min¬ 
ister  was  praying,  the  boy  distinctly  said  “I 
believe’’ — with  these  blessed  words  upon  his 
lips  he  passed  away.  The  surgeon  bowed  his 
head.  The  Great  Physician  had  taken  the  poor 
boy’s  case  into  His  own  hands.  ’’ 

THINGS  WEDU  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

We  know  a  family  of  girls  and  boys  who  have 
a  blank  book  in  which  they  put  bits  of  things 
that  are  of  special  interest  to  them.  The  title 
they  have  given  the  book  is,  “Things  Well 
Worth  Remembering.’’  Would  it  not  be  a  great 
help  to  our  young  Evangelist  readers  to  have  a 
book  like  this? 

Memory  is  a  wonderful  faculty  given  us,  but 
all  girls  and  boys  know  that  things  oftentimes 
trusted  to  it  will  mysteriously  disappear  just 
when  they  are  needed  most.  An  old  lady  says 
that  memory,  especially  hers,  has  holes  in  it  and 
things  will  slip  through  unawares.’’ 

Here  is  something  of  interest  about  insects 
which  you  amy  never  have  heard  of  before.  You 
might  be  glad  to  make  a  beginning  with  these 
items  to  put  in  your  book  entitled,  “Things 
Worth  Remembering.’’ 

The  ^gs  of  certain  aquatic  insects  are  eaten 
in  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  hunt  for  them  on 
reeds  and  rushes,  which  they  cut,  dry  and  beat 
over  cloths'and  then  the  eggs  fall  off.  They 
cleanse  them  very  carefully  and  then  winnow 
them  and  put  them '.in  sacte  like  flour,  and  sell 
them  to  make  cakes  of.  These  cakes  are  called 
bantle,  and  is  really  water  flea  bread.  has  a 
Ashy  flavor. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIYE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“The  Government  stands  dumb  before  the 
problem  of  making  Americans  and  Christians 
out  of  the  heteiDgeneous  mass  bequeathed  to  us 
by  Europe.  ’  ’  Said  Rev.  D.  H.  Martin,  D.  D. , 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  a  recent  sermon  on 
Home  Missions:  “What  act  of  legislation  can 
you  think  of  that  has  ever  had  this  in  view? 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  only  power  for  the 
emergency.  God  has  given  us  the  heathen  for 
our  inheritance,  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  our  possession.  ’  ’ 

At  the  Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting,  some 
piteous  responses  from  home  missionaries  to  the 
Board  were  read  because  no  aid  can  be  guaran¬ 
teed  them  after  March  31st,  owing  to  the  flnan- 
cial  situation.  One  writes :  “  Is  it  possible  that 
one-half  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  within  two  months  of  being  thrown 
out  of  fields  where  they  are  most  needed,  and 
compelled  to  appeal  for  alms  like  common  beg¬ 
gars?’’  Mrs.  Pierson  stated  that  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  our  teachers  extend  to  next  September, 
the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Mrs.  Clemens  of  Harlan  Academy,  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky,  reports  an  addition  of 
the  conversion  of  two  members  of  her  Sunday- 
school  class. 

At  the  Santa  Fe  school.  New  Mexico,  a  young 
girl  gave  eager  attention  during  the  evening 
meeting  for  Bible  study  and  lingered  when  the 
others  were  excused.  “I  asked,’’  writes  her 
teacher,  “if  this  story  of  Jesus  was  all  new  to 
her  when  she  came  to  the  mission.’’  She  an¬ 
swered  yes  and  wept,  saying  her  father  did  not 
know  about  God.  She  seemed  to  be  really 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness. 

“The  Indian’s  Friend’’  for  February,  tells's 
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story  that  should  thrill  every  honest  heart  with 
indignation.  The  Agua  Caliente  Indians,  a 
tribe  numbering  seven  hundred,  are  to  be  evicted 
from  their  homes  and  farms  in  California,  as 
well  as  from  the  famous  Agua  Caliente  Hot 
Springs,  a  region  which  has  been  in  their  pos¬ 
session  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
A  San  Diego  paper  says  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  a  reversal  of  the  decision  but  it 
is  feared  without  success. 

From  the  South. — Seven  Bible  teachers  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee, 
are  sowing  with  one  hand  and  almost  literally 
reaping  with  the  other  in  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Humble,  the  Synodical  Sunday-school 
missionary  for  that  region,  says  that  there  is 
a  call  for  five  hundred  such  workers.  “Twenty- 
five  thousand  mothers  have  almost  ceased  to 
hope,  for  need  of  the  sympathy,  the  cheer,  the 
Christ  which  these  women  bring.” 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  two  hundred 
white  mountaineers  prepared  to  attend  a  Christ¬ 
mas  service  for  the  first  time.  The  stream  was 
partiy  frozen  which  they  must  ford  with  horses, 
boats,  or  stilts  from  one  to  six  times,  in  order 
to  reach  either  of  the  school-houses  where,  on 
successive  days  the  celebration  was  to  be  held. 
“For  this  reason,”  writes  the  missionary,  “we 
fixed  the  hour  at  two  o'clock,  that  they  might 
start  early  for  home ;  but  some  were  here  by  ten 
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o’clock  in  the  morning  and  some  were  said  to 
have  hovered  about  since  daylight.  When  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  school-house,  they  were  amazed 
at  its  decorations,  its  festoons  of  hemlock, 
boughs  of  holly,  bright  paper  chains  and  texts 
telling  the  ’good  tidings  of  great  joy.  ’  But 
their  wonder  was  the  greatest  at  the  tree  (  !), 
the  Christmas  bush,  as  some  persisted  in  call¬ 
ing  it.  We  had  heard  of  silence  that  could 
be  felt;  but  we  have  never  felt  such  still¬ 
ness  as  during  the  next  hour  or  two.  After 
trying  ineffectually  in  other  ways  to  relieve 
the  strain,  we  started  a  song,  and  then  we 
read  a  story  and  sang  again.  Our  voices  were 
giving  out,  and  the  room  would  not  hold  more 
people,  BO  we  began  before  the  appointed  time 
the  distribution  of  gifts.  Our  grape-vine  tele¬ 
graph  carried  a  rumor  of  the  day’s  doings  up 
stream  to  school-house  No.  7,  seven  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  the  next  day  the  people  gathered  still 
earlier.  In  our  Sunday-school  some  are  so 
bright  that  the  Catechism  has  no  terrors  for 
them  and  they  have  undertaken  to  learn  it 
in  order  to  earn  their  Bibles.” 

These  faithful  women  are  “supported  either 
by  their  own  incomes  or  by  free-will  offerings  of 
friends  interested  in  this  newest  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  form  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  this  needy 
and  eager  people.  ’  ’ 

New  Mexico. — A  happy  little  girl  in  the  school 
at  Taos  exclaimed:  “How  I  do  love  a  Presby¬ 
terian  Christmas!” 

Utah. — The  Principal  of  Wasatch  Academy, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Marshall,  writes  from  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant:  “Our  school  is  quite  full,  140  are  enrolled, 
and  in  many  ways  I  consider  it  the  best  year  of 
the*  five  I  have  been  in  charge  here.  We  have 
many  young  people  who  hope  to  become  teachers 
and  enter  the  public  school  work.  They  need 
genuine  scholarship  in  order  to  cope  with  Mor¬ 
mon  trained  teachers,  because  the  county  super¬ 
intendents  are  Mormons  and  will  reject  non-Mor¬ 
mon  certificates  if  they  can  have  the  least  ex 
cuse.  I  am  conducting  a  regular  teachers’  train¬ 
ing  class  of  twelve  members.  For  more  effec¬ 
tive  work  we  need  reference  books,  especially  a 
good  dictionary  and  cyclopedia.  The  only  dic¬ 
tionary  belonging  to  the  Academy  is  an  old 
Webster,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  mis 
sion  school  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  they  had  received  it  many 
years  before  from  a  Missionary  Society  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  It  was  then  second  hand.  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  for  a  copy  of  Webster’s  International  Dic¬ 
tionary?  We  are  greatly  in  need  of  it. 

One  day  at  the  late  Mohonk  Conference,  the 
venerable  Bishop  Whipple  of  Minnesota,  who 
has  so  loved,  and  labored  for  the  people  of  the 
“wandering  foot,  restless  eye  and  unsatisfied 
heart,”  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
past  acd  present  condition  of  Indians  among 
whom  he  began  work  thirty-eight  years  ago. 
The  attitude  of  Government  towards  them  has 
greatly  changed,  also  public  opinion  and  there 
were  now  in  his  diocese  more  Indian  members 
of  his  church  than  there  were  white  communi¬ 
cants  when  he  was  elected  bishop.  His  tender 
love  for  these  people  was  thus  beautifully  ex¬ 
pressed:  “As  we  grow  older  and  the  friends  of 
boyhood  are  gone,  it  is  as  when  one  crosses  the 
ocean.  On  the  first  half  of  the  voyage  you  talk 
of  those  behind,  and  then  of  those  on  the  other 
shore ;  and  I  tell  you  that  next  to  meeting  my 
Saviour,  will  be  the  joy  of  meeting  again  those 
dark-skinned  children  who  have  gone  before.” 

Miss  Collins  told  of  an  Indian  who  took  part 
in  the  battle  with  Sitting  Bull,  in  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Custer  was  killed,  who  has  so  changed  that 
he  said  to  another  Indian :  “We  should  learn 
three  things — to  take  off  our  hats  to  the  fiag ; 
to  support  the  schools ;  and  to  support  the 
church.”  Miss  Collins  also  spoke  of  the  Indian 
Congregational  Church  in  her  reservation  that 
not  only  has  two  missionaries  which  it  supports, 
but  also  decided  last  year  to  contribute  three 
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hundred  dollars  to  help  the  American  Mission¬ 
ary  Association  !  Dr.  Ryder  told  of  one  of  their 
Indian  churches  numbering  sixty-two  members, 
which  last  year  contributed  over  five  hundred 
dollars  for  objects  outside  of  their  own  religious 
support.  Mr.  Smiley  said:  “If  the  Indian  is 
converted,  it  is  easy  to  make  him  industrious, 
to  give  him  an  education  and  keep  him  from  in. 
temperance.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
largest  element  of  the  true  civilization.” 

H.  E.  B. 


IAN  MACLARKN  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

At  a  gathering  in  Liverpool  of  the  Unite<1  King¬ 
dom  Alliance,  Ian  Maclaren  is  reported  as  giving 
his  impressions  of  America  on  the  subject  of  tem¬ 
perance.  He  had  done  a  great  deal  of  travelling  in 
America,  but  bad  not  seen  more  than  the  merest 
handful  of  intoxicated  persons,  and  not  one  of  them 
a  woman.  His  impression  was  that  there  was  not 
much  drunkenness  in  America.  He  had  only  seen 
one  person  by  whose  side  in  the  car  he  would  have 
lieen  unwilling  to  sit;  nor  bad  he  any  recollection  of 
seeing  travellers  drinking  intoxicants  at  the  station 
restaurants;  while  in  the  first-class  hotels  he  had 
only  observed  two  or  three  persons  using  spirituous 
liquors  at  dinner,  and  in  private  houses  wine  seemed 
to  be  used  with  greater  care  and  moderation  than  in 
England,  no  gentleman  remaining  at  table  after  the 
ladies  in  order  to  drink  wine.  In  many  homes  of 
intelligent  and  cultured  people  he  bad  visited,  wine 
was  never  used.  He  was  n«t  prepared  to  say  that 
abstinence  was  widespread  or  general,  but  what  be 
bad  seen  was  a  degree  of  temperance  that  filled  him 
with  envy  when  compared  with  existent  conditions 
in  England.  Regarding  the  American  experiments 
in  Prohibit  icn,  be  was  assured  by  some  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  success  of  the  method,  and  told  by  others  that 
it  could  be  e.'Sily  evaded,  and  was  worse  than  li¬ 
cense,  because  occasioning  many  forms  of  deceit 
ai  d  trickery;  but  a  third  party  bad  proved  to  him 
that  Prohibition  had  rendered  an  enormous  service 
to  temperance;  Or.  Watson  saw  no  reason  to  fear 
the  results  of  similar  legislation  in  England.  With 
a  charming  fluency  and  naturalness,  bis  argument 
brightened  by  frequent  sallies  of  humor,  he  then 
described  three  classes  of  the  community  who 
claimeil  the  right  of  veto:  (1)  The  reformed  drink¬ 
ers,  who  wishecT to  be  kept  from  temptatioq;  (2)  so¬ 
ber  and  respectable  peop'e,  who  knew  that  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  brewer  wouid  blacken  and  ram  the  dis¬ 
trict;  (.'!)  and  the  ratepayers,  who  are  well  aware 
that,  wanting  the  trade  iu  driik,  but  half  the  police 
costs  and  half  the  poor  rate  would  be  necessaiy. 
Dr.  Watson  recommended  conciliation,  and  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  accopt  reform  by  instalments. 


How’s  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case 
of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 

West  A  Tbuax,  Wholesale  Druggists.  Toledo,  O. 

Waldiho,  Kinnam  a  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug¬ 
gists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting  direct- 
W  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Price  TSo.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  Testimo¬ 
nials  free. 


In  time.  Bold  by  dniggtoU.  _ | 
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OcTATO  Editions. 

(Mention  number  when  ordeiincr.) 

JfXW  ANTJiBM,  BY  aCUKJECKES. 

9535 — "O,  tfoyout  Matter  Morn.”  16  cents 

Soprano  and  alto  solos  and  mixed  cborns. 

BMW  ANTHMM,  BY  BAlfKS. 

9(01— “Thou  Art  My  Son,**  12 cents 

Mixed  choms. 

VMW  AVTUEM,  BY  HOLDEN. 
9BSt—“Thi»  it  the  Day.”  12 cents 

Soprano  or  tenor  solos  and  mixed  chorus. 

NEW  ANTHEM,  BY  8IMBMB. 
9Se9—“Ateake  Thott.  That  Sleeprtt.”  lOcentS 
M  Ixed  chorus. 

NEW  ANTHEM,  BY  NEFIN. 

9600— “Alleluia/  Christ  is  Bisen.”  12 cents 
Mixed  chorua 

ANTHEM,  BY  TBVETTE. 
ggei—*‘Au>ake/  Ateake !  ’Tit  Easter  Mom.” 

25  cents 

NEW  CABOL,  by  LOVD. 

96SI— “Happy  Easter  Time  for  Chlldreu.” 

8  cents 

NEW  CAHOL,  BY  8CHNECKEB. 

9677— .“Hail  I  Thou  Glorious  Easter  Morning.” 

5  cents 

JVJffir  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SEBYICE. 
“Glad  Easter,”  by  Edwin  L.  Oumey.  5  cents 


New  Easter  Songs. 

Sheet  Mutie. 

“  Ye  Bells  of  Easter  J>my,  ”  L.  B.Dressler.  76  cents 
For  soprano  In  F.  Alto  or  baritone  In  D. 

“O,  Day  of  Best  and  Gladness.  ’  ’  Sichneeker.  76c. 

Trio,  soprano,  alto  and  baas 
“Our  Lord  Has  Bisen.  ”  A.F.  Loud.  40  cents. 
Soprano  and  alto  duet,  or  complete  as  soprano  solo. 

Any  oS  the  above  sent  postpaM  on  reeeM  of  price.  Com- 
piste  catalogue  of  Batter  Music  YRBE  on  reguest. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


CHURCH  MUSIC 


CHURCH  MUSIC. 

CONDENSED  FROM  ARTICLES  WRITTEN  RT 
THOMAS  HASTINGS  AND  PUBLISHED  IN  THE 
EVANGELIST  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

No.  1. 

The  eetimate  to  be  formed  of  church  music 
depends  chiefly  on  the  standpoint  from  which 
observation  is  taken.  Shall  our  position  be 
with  foreign  artists,  unacquainted  with  the 
wants  of  evangelical  churches?  or  with  amateurs 
who  consider  taste  the  paramount  object  to  be 
secured?  Or,  shall  we  stand  with  the  multitude 
and  be  guided  by  different  maxims,  notions  and 
habits?  There  is  but  one  stand  to  be  taken, 
and  that  is  with  the  sacred  volume  which  estab¬ 
lishes  the  ordinance  of  praise.  The  Psalmist 
(»ils  upon  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and 
children  to  join  in  the  songs  of  praise.  Paul 
teaches  that  the  affections  and  the  understand¬ 
ing  must  sing  and  as  a  prerequisite  all  must  be 
fllled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  singers  were  to 
be  worshippers  and  the  language  and  poetic 
beauty  of  the  words  were  to  be  uttered  with 
spirituality  and  spoken  distinctly,  impressively 
and  in  earnest,  as  in  the  divine  presence. 

The  Bible  holds  that  these  observances  are 
essential  to  right  exercises  in  praise.  The  orig¬ 
inal  design  of  vocal  music  harmonizes  with  this 
view  of  the  subject.  In  reflned  artistic  styles 
the  music  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  ends  of  de¬ 
votion  and  does  not  answer  the  demands  of  spir¬ 
itual  worship.  There  is  almost  universally 
among  choirs  and  congregations  a  great  de¬ 
ficiency  in  verbal  utterance.  This  fact  whether 
from  wrong  notions  of  taste  or  deficient  training 
is  manifestly  not  in  accordance  with  inspired 
directions.  In  New  Testament  times  the  people 
in  their  songs  were  to  speak  to  one  another  as 
well  as  to  the  Most  High.  Paul  seizes  upon 
this  fact  as  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
distinct  utterance  in  social  worship.  What  a 
miserable  illustration  would  our  ordinary  church 
music  now  prove  of  the  apostolic  argument.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  we  have  departed 
from  the  Bible  standard. 


ABOUT  GOOD  MUSIC. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  communi¬ 
cation  which  we  take  pleasure  in  publishing 
in  our  Church  Music  Department : 

Editor  op  the  Evangelist  : — It  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  read  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  a  quotation  from  a  Western  clergyman  who 
is  opposed  to  the  “pernicious  idea  that  good 
music  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  successful  church 
work.  ’  ’  His  statement  that  after  thirty  years’ 
service,  in  which  he  had  always  had  excellent 
choirs,  he  is  compelled  to  say  that  the  result  of 
their  work  is  disappointing,  may  be  significant 
or  not,  depending  upon  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances.  The  question  that  naturally  arises  is 
what  is  the  music  expected  to  accomplish  and 
how  well  would  the  clergyman’s  efforts  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  without  the  music.  The  main  point  of 
this  writing  is  to  call  attention  to  what  is  im¬ 
plied  in  “the  pernicious  idea  that  good  music  is 
a  powerful  auxiliary  to  successful  church  work.’’ 
It  (»n  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  difiiculty  is 
with  the  good  music,  and  that  bad  music  is 
preferable;  moreover  will  the  clergyman  allow 
that  it  is  an  aid  at  all?  Of  course  there  is  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  some  ministers  derive 
more  help  from  it  than  others  and  that  results 
vary  greatly  ac(K>rding  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
musical  material  employed,  but  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  statement  quoted  seems  to  be  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  good  music  as  an  agency 
for  the  conversion  of  souls  is  a  failure  and  that 
inasmuch  as  soul  saving  is  a  prime  object  in 
church  work  the  use  of  good  music  is  unnecessary 
and  pernicious.  That  such  reflections  upcui  the 
va  ue  of  “good  music’’  should  appear  in  your 


TT  is  a  significant  fact  that  re- 
X  sponsible  dealers  sell  and  re- 
[omduML  sponsible  painters  use  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands) 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They 
know  their  business.  Those  who 
Jon’t  know,  try  to  sell  and  use 
saloma  the  “ just-as-good  mixtures,”  “so 
rnMHEosM  Called  AV^hite  L^ead,  See.,  See. 

FhllAMphlA. 

fiu.-i.~i  r'rkCC  By  usinE  National  Lead  Co.’i  Pure  White  Lead  Tiatiiif  C^- 
r*  Ir  r*  1^  or*,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
Salem,  Mam.  *  u.\a-ene  valuable  information  and  card  shosrine  samples  of  colon  free; 

also  cards  shosring  picture*  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  thota 
IsmisvlUa.  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 


jon  T.  unm  •  Bxo«  M 

Philadelphia. 


department  devoted  to  Church  Music  without 
any  comment  seems  to  indicate  a  relapse  to  the 
days  of  “blue  Presbyterianism’’  when  only 
psalm  singing  of  the  crudest  and  most  unattrac¬ 
tive  sort  was  permitted.  It  would  be  well  to  in¬ 
quire  what  the  ideas  of  the  clergyman  quoted 
are,  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Worship  in  gen 
eral.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  no  other  reasons 
for  the  use  of  music  in  religious  services  than 
its  direct  value  in  the  work  of  soul  regenera¬ 
tion?  Is  there  nothing  in  the  observance  of  the 
forms  of  public  worship  which  not  only  justifies 
but  compels  the  use  of  music? 

Music  will  not  go  far  in  the  work  of  salvation 
if  unattended  by  the  right  spoken  words,  but 
following  an  impress  of  the  spoken  thought  it  will 
invariably  deepen  the  impression* and  intensify 
the  effect,  if  properly  rendered. 

Sincerely  yours,  Sumner  Salter. 


LATEST  FIGURES  OF  THE  BARNBY  FUND. 
Mr.  Alfred  Littleton,  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Barnby  Fund,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
two  recent  contributions  from  America,  viz :  an 
offertory  amounting  in  English  money  to  £38 
12s  2d  at  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  and  one 
of  £41  Os  6d  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  These 
brought  the  total  from  America  to  £229  18e  2d. 
There  is  to  be  still  added  an  offertory  of  830.77 
from  Grace  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.  The 
total  Fund  to  date  of  February  3d,  1897,  was 
£1,559  17s  8d,  which  sum  is  to  be  turned  over  to 
a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  used  towards  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Barnby. 

^REI)S0N0SNo.i 

By  Sankey,  McGranahan  and  Stebbln*. 

IS  THE  BEST  ONE  YET! 

Xenra.  XOODT,  BANKET.  CHAPMAN,  HUNHALL,  DIXON, 
aad  othen  bm  It. 

$25  per  100;  add  Sc.  a  copy  if  ordered  by  mail. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

Chicago  Hoim,  216  Wabash  Are.  76  E.  Sth  St,,  Newlork. 
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Desks  and 
Office  Furniture. 
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and  Prioe.'^. 

T.  C.  Sellew, 
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SampI*  Card  SIXTEEN  PENS,  dldereat  pancras, 
for  every  style  of  writing,  iadadisg  the  VERTICAL 
SYSTEM,  tent  prepnid  on  receipt  of  TEN  CENTS. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

450  Broome  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PRIDE  OF  FERRARA. 

Not  long  ago,  as  I  was  reading  a  catalogue  of 
old  books  for  sale  by  a  book-seller  in  Paris,  1  was 
•0  much  taken  by  the  title  of  one  of  them  that 
1  immediately  sent  for  it.  The  title  was  “His¬ 
tory  of  Learned  Ladies,”  by  Dr.  Marcello  Al¬ 
berti.  In  due  time  it  came.  It  was  in  Italian 
and  was  published  in  Naples  in  1740,  and  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  the  ladies,  their  condition 
— wife  or  maid — their  country  and  the  books 
they  had  written  or  their  especial  claims  to  lit- 
«rary  distinction. 

I  ran  through  it  eagerly  and  had  much  solitary 
pleasure  in  pronouncing  the  musical  names  of 
the  learned  ladies — Angela,  Anita,  Beatrice, 
Bianca,  Camilla,  Caterina,  Fabiola,  Lucia,  i 
Maddalena,  Retrude.  But  there  was  one  name 
which  had  a  magical  charm,  I  could  not  get  rid 
of  it;  it  haunted  me  night  and  day.  It  seemed 
to  me  there  never  was  a  sweeter  name.  Who  was 
she,  where  did  she  live?  Under  what  sky,  what 
did  she  write?  My  “Historia  delle  donne  sci- 
entate,  ”  only  said  “Olimpia  Morata,  a  Man¬ 
tuan,  wife  of  Andrea  Gunthler,  a  German  physi¬ 
cian,  spoke  (benissimo)  most  excellently  French, 
German,  Italian.  She  died  in  Heidelberg.” 
That  was  all.  This  was  aggravating.  I  must 
know  more.  Where  should  I  go?  I  had  re¬ 
course  again  to  my  catalogues  and  there  I  found, 
“Dictionnaire  de  Femmes  Celebres.”  Fortune 
smiled  once  more  and  the  two  hundred-year-old 
volumes  with  their  fifteen  hundred  closely 
printed  pages  became  mine. 

Here  1  found  my  Olimpia  with  an  addition  to 
her  glories.  “Olimpia  Morata,”  it  said,  “was 
naturally  eloquent  like  most  women.  She  spoke 
with  great  facility  on  any  topic.  She  had  be¬ 
side  a  decided  taste  for  study.  The  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin  joined  to  her  natural  gifts 
made  her  the  admiration  of  all  the  good  judges 
of  her  time,”  and  therefore  of  all  time.  This 
was  but  fresh  fuel  to  the  fiame.  I  must  know 
more.  It  was  like  De  Soto’s  search  for  the 
Fountain  of  Youth  or  the  quest  for  the  Holy 
Grail.  Nothing  could  satisfy  me  but  the  posses¬ 
sion,  not  of  Olimpia  herself  but  of  all  that  could 
be  known  of  her.  I  searched  libraries  far  and 
near,  and  I  was  rewarded.  I  have  found  her 
writings  which  were  published  after  her  death, 
and  I  have  learned  that  others  had  been  en¬ 
amoured  of  her  and  had  sought  to  gain  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  those  excellencies  of  mind  and  soul 
which  shone  so  brightly  for  such  a  little  while 
in  that  tempestuous  age.  In  an  elaborately  en¬ 
graved  frontispiece  are  these  brief  words,  “She 
lived  twenty-nine  years.  She  conquered  in 
October,  1555.  She  triumphs  eternally.” 

The  search  for  her  has  brought  me  into  good 
company  and  made  me  better  acquainted  than  1 
had  ever  thought  of  becoming  with  one  of  the 
most  important  and  exciting  periods  of  human 
history,  for  Olimpia  was  a  child  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Her  short  earthly  life  was  lived  between 
1524  and  1555,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  mighty 
century  which  was  like  another  Day  of  Creation 
added  to  the  first  six.  And  it  was  spent  in  Italy 
where  in  those  days,  learning,  philosophy,  sci¬ 
ence,  art — all  that  ennobles  and  beautifies  hu¬ 
man  life — had  their  home. 

It  was  when  Raphael’s  fame  was  at  its  height 
and  Michael  Angelo  had  lifted  up  St  Peter’s 
dome ;  when  every  city  had  its  rich  cathedrals 
made  rich  by  the  brain  and  chisel  of  genius; 
when  the  new  learning  gave  its  stimulus ;  when 
the  reformers  within  the  Church  were  bold  in 
the  exhibition  of  spiritual  religion,  contrasting 
it  with  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy  and  of  ambi¬ 
tious,  wwldly  Prelates;  it  was  when  the  gold 
and  silver  which  Cortes  had  sent  over  from 
Mexico  and  Pizarro  from  Peru  had  given  materi¬ 
als  for  Spanish  ambition  to  plot  and  plan  for 
the  subjugation  of  France,  the  Netherlands  and 
Northern  Italy ;  it  was  when  the  Inquisition  had 
become  an  institution  of  the  government,  and 
mi^uided,  fanatical,  good  men  and  wily  politi- 
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cians  wrought  together  for  the  subversion  of 
the  rising  spirit  of  inquiry  in  religion ;  it  was 
when  martyrs  to  science  and  martyrs  to  religion 
— martyrs  to  the  truth  of  God  as  revealed  in  na¬ 
ture  and  in  Scripture — were  burned  at  the  stake 
and  languished  in  dungeons;  it  was  when  Luther 
was  translating  in  Germany  and  Calvin  was 
writing  and  lecturing  in  Geneva ;  when  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  was  holding  its  session  of  eighteen 
years  to  reform  and  formulate  for  all  time  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith ;  when  England  had  re¬ 
nounced  all  allegiance  to  the  Pope ;  when  the 
Pope  was  trying  by  every  means  to  regain  and 
retain  moral  and  political  supremacy  over  the 
States  of  Europe ;  it  was  then,  in  Northern  Italy, 
that  Olimpia  was  bom.  Her  birth-place  was  in 
the  basin  formed  by  the  Alps  on  the  north  and 
west,  the  Appenines  (m  the  south,  with  the 
Adriatic  washing  its  eastern  shore,  where  the 
river  Po  carries  its  fertility  and  beauty  to  the 
sea,  where  the  world-famed  cities  of  Milan, 
Bologna,  Pavia,  Modena,  Cremona,  Mantua  and 
Ferrara  lifted  their  walls,  protected  their  stirring 
industries,  their  ennobling  arts,  their  univer¬ 
sities  and  their  schools.  All  these  cities  were 
renowned  for  their  patronage  of  learning  and 
their  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts.  But  Fer¬ 
rara  then  stood  first  Her  University  was  at  its 
highest  lustre.  Her  Duke  had  gathered  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  Italy  under  his 
protection.  Students  from  France,  Germany  and 
England  flocked  to  Ferrara  to  hear  lectures  on 
medicine,  juriqirudence,  literature,  theology 
and  art  It  was  a  city  with  the  highest  privi¬ 
leges  for  intellectual  cultivation.  Here  Ariosto, 
the  poet,  had  made  his  home,  here  was  his 
library  and  his  modest  tmnb.  Here  came  the 


thinkers  of  the  time  whose  opinions  were  pro¬ 
scribed  by  the  Inquisition  in  such  centers  as 
Florence,  as  Paris,  as  Rome.  It  was  an  asylum 
for  the  temerities  of  thought  Here  came  two 
refugees  celebrated,  the  one  for  the  audacities 
of  his  faith,  the  other  for  the  adventurous  indis¬ 
cretions  of  his  talents,  representatives  of  two 
revolutions,  the  one  in  religion  and  the  other  in 
literature.  'The  one  was  John  Calvin,  the  re¬ 
former  of  Theology  and  the  founder  of  Repub¬ 
lics,  and  the  other,  Clement  Marot,  “the  poet  of 
princes  and  the  prince  of  poets.  ”  Here  came 
the  father  of  Olimpia,  called  to  be  instructor  of 
the  two  sons  of  the  Duke.  He  had  taught  with 
great  fame  already  in  the  most  celebrated  uni¬ 
versities  of  Italy  and  came  to  Ferrara  only  to 
gain  new  honors,  new  friendships  and  renown. 
In  a  few  years,  leaving  the  Duke  for  some  un¬ 
known  cause,  he  went  to  Venice  where  hie  lec¬ 
tures  on  Dante  and  Petrarch  procured  him  a 
distinguished  reception.  Soon,  however,  he 
returned  to  Ferrara  to  the  joy  of  his  disciples 
and  admirers,  a  joy  which  rose  almost  to  ecstasy 
judging  from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  one  of 
them.  “You  are  soon  to  return.  May  the  winds 
bear  the  tidings  of  it  to  the  ears  of  the  Immor¬ 
tals!”  Here  again  his  lectures  which  were  in¬ 
spired  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  antiquity  and 
wrought  out  by  a  taste  most  pure  called  forth 
the  same  applause.  But  not  only  thus  did  he 
employ  his  activities;  I  quote  the  pleasant  words 
of  a  biographer:  “During  the  leisures  which 
public  instruction  left  him  and  his  numerous 
external  duties  allowed,  he  collected  his  thoughts 
in  his  own  home  which  was  cheered  by  the  visits 
of  many  friends,  always  embellished  by  the 
affection  of  his  wife  Lucrezia,  by  the  tenderness 
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of  his  children  and  above  all  by  the  precocious 
talents  of  a  daughter  whose  education  became 
the  object  of  the  sweetest  predilections  of  the 
professor  and  the  father.”  Ihis  daughter  was 
Olimpia,  who  showed  from  her  early  days  that 
she  was  rich  in  those  gifts  of  heaven  which  are 
the  admiration  of  men,  and  in  the  rare  graces 
of  character  which  disarm  even  the  envy  of 
her  sex. 

She  opened  her  eyes  in  this  classic  world  of 
Italy.  The  first  names  she  heard  were  those  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  whose  genius  had  been 
so  long  buried,  but  now  had  a  resurrection  under 
Italian  skies.  She  lisped  their  words;  she  was 
inspired  by  their  poets,  their  orators,  their 
dramatists,  their  philosophers,  their  historians. 
Her  father  was  unwearied  in  the  cultivation  of 
her  talents.  Study  was  not  a  task,  it  was  her 
pastime,  even  the  indulgence  of  a  passion. 
Under  the  rapturous  instruction  of  a  foreign 
professor  in  a  few  months’  time  she  acquired 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  Homer  and 
of  Virgil  that  she  could  speak  them  with  equal 
facility.  It  was  not  long  before  the  wonderful 
attainments  of  the  marvellous  child,  then  twelve 
years  old,  became  known  to  the  brilliant  literary 
circle  which  gave  Ferrara  its  attractiveness  and 
distinction.  Her  father’s  modest  home  had  a 
new  attraction.  Charmed  visitors  were  never 
weary  in  questioning  her  and  in  hearing  her 
quick,  her  witty  and  wise  replies  A  distin¬ 
guished  professor  of  mathematics  who  held  the 
new  doctrine  that  the  world  turned  round,  held 
her  in  especial  admiration  and  was  ever  her  most 
devoted  friend.  He  called  her  “an  Aspasia 
more  pure  than  she  whose  image  the  Athenians 
had  adored  and  broken,”  and  in  subsequent 
years  he  wrote  to  her :  “The  favor  of  the  Id  uses 
was  your  domestic  heritage.  You  received  the 
love  of  poetry  with  the  milk  that  nourished  you 
and  by  a  mystery  Divine  drew  from  the  same 
source  the  life  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind.” 
As  she  was  the  oldest  of  four  sisters  her  assist¬ 
ance  was  needed  in  their  care.  As  her  father’s 
means  were  narrow,  her  help  was  given  in 
domestic  affairs,  as  in  most  of  our  homes  to¬ 
day.  Although  these  duties  were  not  neglected, 
it  is  said  that  she  felt  herself  drawn  invincibly 
to  occupations  of  another  kind.  Often  she  had 
to  close  her  books  or  lay  aside  her  pen  to  help 
her  mother,  to  comfort  a  crying  child,  to  take 
up  the  needle  or  the  broom.  Had  this  con¬ 
tinued,  her  peculiar  gifts  might  have  lost  their 
lustre  and  their  power,  or  rather  they  would 
have  been  withered  by  the  blight  of  a  compul¬ 
sory  disuse.  But  unexpectedly  the  way  opened 
for  the  highest  cultivation.  Opportunities  came 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  brilliant  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  poor  professor.  The  little  state  and  city 
of  Ferrara  belonged  to  the  great  family  of  Este, 
renowned  in  the  bloody  political  history  of  those 
ambitious  times.  The  present  Duke  had  mar¬ 
ried  Rent«,  a  daughter  of  Louis  XII,  King  of 
France.  Their  oldest  daughter,  Anne,  was  then 
the  object  of  their  solicitude.  As  the  child 
possessed  a  bright,  strong  mind,  the  Duchess, 
her  mother,  sought  the  best  instructors.  Tc 
their  endeavors  the  young  princess  had  re¬ 
sponded  eagerly  and  at  an  age  when  children 
scarcely  knew  the  rudiments  of  their  mother- 
tongue  she  understood  its  delicacies  and  had 
been  initiated  also  into  the  secrets  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  child? 
She  needed  a  companion  in  her  studies  whose 
character  and  abilities  could  be  a  stimulus  to 
her  exertion  and  counteract  the  ill  effects  of 
solitary  pursuits.  The  Duchess  had  heard  of  the 
Professor’s  daughter.  Doubtless  some  of  the 
distinguished  literary  and  scientific  guests  at 
her  father’s  house  had  heralded  her  excellencies 
at  the  Prince’s  court.  The  determination  of  the 
Duchess  was  soon  made.  She  chose  Olimpia  to 
be  ber  daughter’s  companion  and  friend.  Here 
was  an  unthought  of  opportunity  and  deliver- 
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its  chief  representatives  and  ministers.  The 
spirit  of  the  circle  in  which  Olimpia  was  trained 
may  be  seen  from  her  translation  of  some  stories 
from  the  classic  Italian  of  Bocaccio  into  the 
Latin.  One  of  them  was  to  this  purrort :  Once 
upon  a  time  a  wealthy  Jewish  mercnant  whose 
conversion  a  dear  Christian  friend  had  earnestly 
sought,  determined  to  visit  the  seat  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Rome.  On  arriving  there  he  observes 
everyuiiw,  sees  the  corruption  of  tte  clergy, 
and,  suddenly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  could  subsist  in  spite  of  such 
abuses,  he  returned  home  and  was  baptized  a 
Christian. 

Such  quiet  satires  not  only  show  the  tone  of 
thought  in  her  circle,  but  the  unconscious  move¬ 
ment  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Olimpia  herself. 
She  was  searching  for  truth.  Her  studies,  her 
successes,  only  stimulated  her  cravings,  l^ere 
was  something  which  she  had  not  yet  found. 
The  philosophers  had  not  filled  her  with  peace 
nor  driven  away  the  darkness.  She  read  the 
Bible,  but  she  had  not  learned  to  read  it  with 
the  spirit  of  a  little  child,  and  so  its  wisdom 
was  not  revealed  to  her.  But  she  was  soon  to 
learn  the  wisdom  which  could  never  be  found  in 
what  had  engrossed  her  studies.  She  was  to 
have  now  teachers  and  a  new  school  and  to  learn 
the  hipest  wisdom  under  the  severe  trainin|;  of 
misfortune.  Her  father  fell  dangerously  sick. 
The  daughter  hastened  to  give  him  her  care  and 
love,  which  were  unavailing  to  prolong  his 
life.  He  passed  away  supported  by  the  faith 
and  hopes  which  he  had  received  from  the  new 
teachers  who  gave  their  allegiance,  not  to  the 
Pope,  but  to  Christ  alone,  and  who  judged  for 
themselves  what  the  Bible  taught,  not  as  the 
Church  might  say. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  her  afflictions.  For 
some  unknown  reasons  not  made  public,  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  palace  of  the  Duke  with  all 
its  splendid  advantages  and  to  resume  the  life 
which  ^d  been  changed  not  ijuite  ten  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  friend  and  companion  of  those  years 
of  study  was  not  there  to  protect  her,  having 
been  married  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  she 
was  helpless  before  the  calumnies  and  envies  of 
a  renegade  friar  who  had  won  the  ear  of  the 
impetuous  and  brutal  Duke.  Dismissed  by  the 
Prince,  none  in  position  dared  or  cared  to  show 
her  kindness  or  attention.  She  went  to  her 
home,  now  filled  with  gloom,  and  there  took  up 
the  burden  which  her  father’s  death  had  left 
her — the  care  of  an  invalid  mother,  three  younger 
sisters  and  a  brother  still  a  child.  Now  her 
nobility  of  soul  shone  out  in  a  new  department. 
This  rare  young  lady,  with  such  high  gifts, 
decked  with  all  the  riches  that  her  education 
could  bestow,  humbly  devotee  herself  to  the 
management  of  domestic  affairs  and  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  sisters.  She  did  more.  She 
studied.  She  found  the  key  to  the  Bible  and 
cqiened  the  gates  to  its  green  pastures  and  still 
waters,  climbed  its  heights,  reposed  in  its 
valleys,  drank  of  its  fountains,  ate  its  angels’ 
fo(^  and  found  light,  strength,  hope,  consola¬ 
tion,  peace.  Her  pen  had  found  new  themes, 
her  poetry  new  depth. 

New  anxieties  came  upon  her.  Her  few 


anoe.  Every  advantage  that  she  could  ask  for 
now  was  hers.  Without  a  hindrance  she  could 

give  herself  up  to  the  austere  joys  of  study. 

iencpforth  her  inclinations  and  her  duties  were 
the  same.  Her  great  friend,  the  mathematician, 
physician,  poet,  heretic,  wrote  to  her  in  con¬ 
gratulation,  and  adds  this  advice,  “It  is  for 
you  now  to  preserve  intact  the  treasure  you  have 
received  from  your  parents ;  to  wit :  modesty, 
self-control,  the  instructions  of  religion,  and  to 
add  thereto  knowledge,  elegance,  magnanimity 
and  the  aversion  to  vulgar  things.” 

What  a  grand  outline  this  of  a  woman’s  edu¬ 
cation  I  Conscience,  intellect,  taste,  mind, 
manners,  morals — not  one  or  each  separately, 
but  all  combined.  Here  is  the  true  conception 
of  womanly  culture,  the  aim  at  a  full-formed 
personality.  If  there  is  a  higher  education  for 
women  than  this  I  do  not  know  what  it  can  be. 
If  there  is  a  higher  standard  than  the  standard 
at  the  Court  of  Ferrara  I  do  not  know  where  it 
is  to  be  found.  This  was  the  standard  and  the 
ideal  of  all  the  thoughtful  at  that  day.  This 
was  the  ideal  and  standard  also  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  men.  It  was  virtually  what  Milton  laid 
down  a  hundred  years  later ;  it  was  what  Aris* 
totle  two  thousand  years  before  had  defined  as 
the  aim  of  education,  to  make  “  large-souled 
men.”  As  the  aims  were  the  same,  the  means 
were  the  same.  At  Ferrara  women  had  the  same 
training  for  their  intellectual,  aesthetic  and 
moral  development  as  the  men.  They  needed 
it;  they  had  the  same  human  intellects,  tastes, 
consciences,  and  were  to  live  in  a  human  world 
which  needed  wisdom,  integrity,  self  denial, 
friendship,  love — in  a  word,  large  souls— for  the 
constant  duties  of  private  life  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  demands  of  public  life. 

In  reference  to  the  method  of  the  studies  of 
the  young  genius  Olimpia,  we  learn  that  in  ad 
dition  to  the  lessons  committed  to  memory,  there 
were  literary  recitations  and  oratorical  im¬ 
provisations  where  the  memory  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion  were  alike  cultivated  and  the  fine  art  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  in 
an  easy,  graceful  style  of  utterance  was  carefully 
taught.  Her  verses  in  Greek  and  Latin  which 
she  wrote  at  the  age  of  fifteen  charmed  scholars 
by  their  bMuty  of  thought  and  form.  She 
ended  a  little  Greek  poem  with  this  expression 
of  her  feeling,  in  most  melodious  rhythm,  “Other 
women  will  allow  other  pleasures  to  charm 
them.  Poetry  is  my  glory  and  my  felicity.” 

Her  talents,  her  manners,  her  spirit,  her 
brilliancy,  her  attainments,  produced  such  an 
effect  that  men  of  distinction  seem  to  have  vied 
in  giving  utterance  in  verse  and  prose  to  their 
admiration  of  the  young  girl  whom  they  called 
the  “honor  of  Ferrara.” 

But  there  was  another  influence  at  work  in 
Ferrara,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  that 
of  love  for  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  for  spiritual 
religion,  unpolluted  by  tradition,  ambition, 
vanity  and  human  corruptions.  The  promoters 
of  classic  learning  were  promoters  of  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  At  that  time  the  Papacy  had  no 
Arm  hold  upon  the  little  states  of  Northern 
Italy.  The  shameful  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Popes  and  many  of  the  priests  had  made  thought¬ 
ful  people,  intelligent  and  serious  men  and 
women,  long  for  a  change  in  the  dominant  re¬ 
ligion  which,  then  had  men  of  corrupt  lives  for 
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friends  were  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
new  movements  in  the  religious  world.  In 
Germany  the  leading  princes  Imd  sided  with  the 
Protestants,  and  had  given  their  strength  to  the 
rising  Church,  but  in  Italy  the  petty  sovereigns 
sided  with  the  Papacy  to  put  down  and  utterly 
crush  the  new  faith  before  it  had  jobtained  a 
deep  and  strong  hold  upon  the  people.  They 
were  successful,  and  the  leaders  of  thoi^ht  and 
speech  were  soon  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives. 
Heresy  was  a  crime.  The  courageous  mission- 
sires  of  faith  were  watched  and  followed.  One 
was  arrested,  thrown  into  prison  in  Ferrara  and 
put  in  chains  where  in  long  captivity  he  waited 
the  result  of  his  trial  for  heresy  held  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  far  off  at  Rome.  In 
the  meantime,  he  was  secretly  visited  by  many 
who  received  strength  from  his  exhortations  and 
light  as  to  the  truths  of  God.  Among  these 
visitors  was  our  Olimpia,  who  needed  comfort 
from  a  heavenlv  source  if  ever  woman  did. 

There  was  then  a  young  German  stuJent  at 
Ferrara,  of  moderate  means,  of  high  intellectual 
attainment^  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  medicine,  Andrew  Grunther  by  name,  who 
had  come  to  Ferrara  to  enjoy  its  educational  ad- 
vantjqi^  His  teachers  had  been  the  teachers 
of  Olipmia  in  the  da^  of  her  splendor.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  the  death  of  her  father  had  oc¬ 
curred,  and  her  unexpected  and  startling  change 
from  such  a  brilliant  life  in  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Este  to  a  condition  of  di^race  and  a 
life  which  bordered  on  poverty  itself.  How 
could  a  young  man  of  large  soul  know  of  this 
and  not  be  moved?  He  suffered  with  her  as 
he  learned  of  the  cruel  and  ungrateful  treatment 
she  had  received.  His  teachers  took  him  to  her 
house.  His  sympathy  found  words.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  the  accents  of  that  sympathy, 
delicate  and  respectful,  were  modified  ere  long 
to  a  tenderer  tone  by  a  deeper  feeling.  Few 
words  only  need  be  said.  She  gave  her  love  to 
the  stran^'er  who  had  the  courage  to  love  her  and 
expose  himself  to  the  hatred  of  the  Court  and 
the  resentment  of  the  sovereign,  the  Duke  of 
Este.  They  were  soon  married.  The  prayers  of 
the  little  Reformed  Church  went  up  for  the 
newly  wedded  pair,  ^ain  her  poetic  soul  finds 
expression  in  a  touching  ode  which  reveals  in 
its  mellifluous  Greek  strains  the  prayers  of  a 
Christian  bride. 

In  a  few  weeks  came  other  trials.  The  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  new  faith  began  to  feel  more  pain¬ 
fully  the  hostility  of  the  Papal  party.  The  sus¬ 
pected  professors  made  haste  to  leave  Ferrara  for 
Germany,  the  home  of  free  thought  and  untram¬ 
meled  opinion.  Her  husband  went  also,  leaving 
her  for  a  little  while  behind,  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  first  a  home  for  them  both  beyond  the  Alps. 
Her  letters  to  him  in  their  separation  are  touch¬ 
ing  in  their  beauty,  devotion  and  faith.  Her 
pen  gave  her  solace.  In  a  charming  dialospie 
which  she  wrote  after  the  manner  of  the  An¬ 
cients.  she  says:  “If  I  should  not  consecrate  to 
study  the  leisure  God  has  given  me,  I  should  be 
deprived  of  all  consolation  in  the  absence  of  my 
husband.  May  my  weak  talents  turn  to  the 
glory  of  Him  who  gave  them.  That  will  be  the 
most  beautiful  reward.’’ 

In  a  few  months  they  left  Ferrara  for  Augs¬ 
burg  where  her  husband  was  to  be  a  professor. 
It  was  spring  when  they  went  through  the  city 
of  Trent,  hot  and  agitated  with  the  discussions 
of  the  Council  whose  decjsmu  are  the  law  of 
ardent  Romanists  to-day,  pass^  north  into  the 
magnificent  valleys  of  the  Tyrol  and  over  the 
Alps  into  the  plains  of  Bavaria.  At  Aunburg 
she  was  welcomed  with  great  dslight  by  old 
friends  from  Italy,  but  her  aUy'waa  not  long. 
For  the  few  years  remaining,  we  was  to  know 
more  sacrifices) :  isolati^  ^iwecurity,  danger 
and  want  It  was  not  «Nitq^3for  a  daughter  of 
the  South  to  have  left  the  land  where  the  orange- 
flowers  bloom.  She  had  no  hope  of  ever  return¬ 
ing  there,  fck  the  Bonun  pontiff  had  increased 
the  fury  of  hiii  persecutions  toward  all  of  the 
Protestant  faith.  She  found  a  home  at  last  in 
Schweinfurt.  the  vlltage  where  her  husband  was 
bbm.  It  was  war  everywhere.  All  Europe  was 


in  convulsion.  Should  the  Reformation  succeed 
tx  be  crushed  was  the  great  underlying  ques¬ 
tion,  fought  by  diplomacy  in  courts,  fought  on 
the  battle-field  with  arms.  Olimpia  found  satis¬ 
faction  in  her  writing  and  in  the  translation  of 
the  Psalms  into  Greek  verse.  Soon  the  armies 
crossed  the  Alps  and  poured  their  wrath  upon 
the  little  citv  where  she  had  found  refuge,  for 
already  had  begun  the  terrible  and  disgraceful 
period  of  civil  wars  which  wrought  desolation 
through  Germany  and  Southern  Europe  for  many 
years.  Schweinfurt  was  besieged.  Its  brave 
inhabitants  endured  the  horrors  of  a  siege  for 
nine  months  when  it  was  taken  by  assault  and 
given  over  to  the  pillage  of  the  soldiers.  Olimpia 
and  her  husband  escaped  with  their  lives 
alone,  for  their  little  all  was  lost,  and,  what 
was  tile  severest  misfortune,  her  treasured  man 
uscripts,  the  fruits  of  her  genius,  the  children 
of  her  soul.  At  length  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
friends,  Heidelberg  received  them  and  its  uni¬ 
versity  promised  employment.  Here  it  seemed 
that  at  length  the  fugitives  would  find  repose. 
Here  Protestantism  was  in  the  ascendency.  Here 
learning  flourished.  Here  talent  found  its  appre¬ 
ciation.  Here  genius  and  piety  might  hope  to 
feel  at  home.  But  not  long  could  she  entertain 
that  hope.  Her  afflictions,  her  privations,  her 
wandering  life  had  sowed  and  nourished  the 
seeds  of  (^th.  Her  end  was  approaching.  She 
saw  it  plainly,  without  weakness  and  without 
fear.  Her  studies  went  on,  but  the  Book  of 
Books  was  the  most  enjoyed.  Her  pen  was 
busy,  but  her  poems  were  now  hymns  and  pray¬ 
ers. 

Over  the  city  in  the  thick  air,  too,  was  hang¬ 
ing  the  poison  of  the  Plague  which  soon  burst 
out  and  had  its  numerous  victima  Her  hus¬ 
band  had  to  leave  her  sick  bed  to  minister  as  a 
physician  to  other  sufferers.  She  wrote  as  a 
last  adieu  to  her  most  cherished  friend,  “Let 
not  the  news  of  my  death  afflict  you.  I  know 
that  the  crown  of  righteousness  is  reserved  for 
me,  and  I  desire  to  quit  this  life  and  be  with 
Christ.’’  Her  end  came  soon.  “She  did  not 
know  the  pains  of  death,  she  only  knew  its 
joya’’  She  TOrceived  in  advancers  glorious 
realities  of  we  heaven  which  she  was  to  enter. 
Her  husband,  who  soon  followed  her,  has  left 
the  narrative  of  the  last  moments  of  her  life: 
“A  few  hours  before  her  end,’’  he  wrote,  “she 
awaked  from  a  short  sleep  and  smiled  with  a 
mysterious  air  as  if  ravished  by  I  know  not 
what  ineffable  thoughta  I  asked  the  cause  of 
that  smile  so  full  of  sweetneea  ‘I  saw,’  said 
she,  ‘in  a  dream  a  place  enlightened  with  the 
purest  and  most  brilliant  light — ’  through  weak¬ 
ness  she  could  say  no  more.  ‘Courage,  my  well- 
beloved,’  said  I,  ‘you  will  live  soon  in  the 
bosom  of  that  light  so  pure.  ’  She  smiled  again. 
A  little  after  we  said,  ‘I  am  happy,  entirely 
happy.  1  can  not  see  you  more,  my  dear  ones, 
but  all  that  surround  me  seems  full  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowers !’  An  instant  after  she 
sank  into  a  sleep  and  so,  peacefully,  gave  up  her 
soul.’’  The  news  of  her  death  cast  a  deep  grief 
on  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Germany,  France 
and  Switzerland.  The  learned  and  distinguished 
men  who  had  seen  the  brilliancy  and  promise  of 
her  youth  at  Verona  were  especially  moved. 
One  wrote  to  Calvin,  “Here  was  glory,  youth, 
strength,  beauty,  but  they  are  the  dreams  of  a 
shadow.’’ 

In  two  months  her  husband  followed  her,  and 
soon  her  only  brother.  The  University  of  Heidel- 
burg  erected  a  monument  which  covers  all  that 
was  mortal  of  the  three,  and  on  it  now  can  be 
read  the  inscription  to  her  memory  and  her 
worth.  The  inhabitants  of  Schweinfurt  were 
moved  by  a  touching  emulation  and  rendered 
their  homage  to  her  virtues.  They  directed  by 
a  public  vote,  that  the  house  where  she  had 
lived  for  three  years  be  rebuilt  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense,  and  on  it  engraved:  “This  is  a  poor  and 
humble  dwelling;  but  it  is  not  without  its  glory. 
In  it  once  lived  Olimpia  Morata. ’’ 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  one  whose  name  alone 
at  first  had  such  attractiveness.  When  I  found 
it,  then,  in  that  little  Italian  book  of  brief 
biographies  I  had  no  thought  of  the  noble  minds 
it  would  bring  to  my  acquaintance,  of  the  heroic 
sacrifices  it  would  make  me  see  nor  the  sadden¬ 
ing  exhibitions  of  what  men  of  like  nature  with 
ourselves  can  be  led  to  do  when  ambitious  lead¬ 
ers  appeal  to  their  ignorance,  calling  inhuman¬ 
ity  religion  and  the  dictates  of  the  Church  the 
commands  of  Heaven.  But  that  sweetly  sound¬ 
ing  name  Olimpia  Morata  has  done  all  this  and 
more.  Thomas  DoooErr. 


For  Nervons  Headache 

Use  Horsfbrd's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Robzbts,  Watervllle,  Me.,  says :  “Have 
fonn<i  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  diseat^s— nerv¬ 
ous  hexdsche,  nervoos  djapepsia.  neuralgi*,  and 
tbink  it  is  giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is 
thoroughly  tired.” 


This  Year  u  the 
Qolden  Jubilee 
^Anniversary  ©i 

To  commemorate  our  fiftieth 
business  year,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  SEED  and  PLANT 
CATALOGUE  the  gardening 
world  has  ever  seen.  Every 
copy  costs  us  25  cts.  to  produce, 
but  in  honor  of  this  our  “JU¬ 
BILEE  ”  year,  we  will  send  It 
this  season  CDCp  to  any  one 
on  receipt  i  ItCCof  loc.  (in 
stamps)  to  cover  postage  and 
mailing.  This  “JUBILEE” 
CATALMUE  of  « EVERYTHING 
FOR  THE  GARDEN”  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  book  of  170  pages,  on 
which  are  displayed  over  5C0 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Seeds 
and  Plants,  the  work  of  our 
own  artists.  Also  six  full-size 
colored  plates  which  in  artistic 
beauty  have  probably  never 
been  equaled,  certainly  never 
surpassed. 

A  “JUBILEE  SURPRISE  SOU¬ 
VENIR  “will  also  be  sent  without 
charge  to  all  applicants  for  the 
Catalogue  who  will  state  where 
tliey  saw  this  advertisement. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

1  36  *  37  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


New  Spring  Goods. 

Our  Spring:  Dress  Goods  are  now  open. 
The  new  assortments  are  rich  in  MoveN 
ties. 

All  the  tashionable  open  iabrics : 
French  Bag-nct,  a  Knotted  Canvas; 
Mexican  Nettiug  with  wide  mesh ;  Plisse 
Greuadine  and  Needle-stripe  Canvas. 

Velour  Yigourenx,  Silk -and -Wool, 
Corded,  in  rich  changing  tints. 

Royal  Purple  •  and  -  White  Checks, 
Green,  Blue,  Brown  and  Blsek-and- 
Wbite  Checks  in  fine  Wool. 

A  new  line  ot  AH  Wool  Satinet ;  high 
silk  finished  French  Goods  in  ten  admi¬ 
rable  shades,  at  75  cents  per  yard. 

lamos  McCroory  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


ot  the  popularity  ot  LINEN  GRABS 
LAWN  for  Summer  WaleU  and  Sntt- 
Inga  Is  found  In  tbe  (act  tbat  It  meets 
the  wants  of  all  classes  From  the 
Quaker  lady  of  quiet  taste  tc  tbe  leader 
of  ultra  fashion— from  tbe  person  who 
carefully  counts  the  cost  to  the  one  to 
whom  price  Is  no  object.  Can  be  made 
In  any  style  and  looks  weU  on  any 
body.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  ft, 
nles  and  we'll  tell 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE 

TharwmityWMh  HIm.  ALWAYS  RKLIABLB. 

F*r  Sale  hj  Crweeni. 

D.S.  WILTBEROER,  233  N.  2d  5L,  PMUdelpbia,  P* 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

U6  Fifth  Avenae,  K«w  York. 


HENBT  M.  FTKIjD,  D.D.,  Editor. 


Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid 
In  foreign  oeontries  tLM  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  snbeorip- 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber,  Bive  dollars,  strictly  in 
advance.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2J!0  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Advebtisiro  Rates,  SO  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  E  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  disoou' 
Uhued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  pdst-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 


Address 


THE  EVANGELIST, 

IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-o^leeat  New  York  a*  aeeond-cloM 
man  matter. 


APPoiNTMuaria  and  iNaiixvnoNa. 

rum  BOAMDB. 

Home  Missions,  IM  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Vorelgm  Missions,  "  ** 

Oburoh  Erection,  ...  **  ** 

Mnoatlon,  .....  1831  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 
PubUoatlon  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  " 

Ministerial  ReUef,  .  T  »  •• 

Freedmen,  .  .  .611  Market  St.,  Pittsbimh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  80  .Montauk  Bl<^,  Chicago. 


THE  AMBEIOAN  BUNDAT-SOHOOIi  UNION, 
SSTABLISHBO  nr  PHILADELPHIA,  18M, 
orsaniisfe  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destltnte,  sparsely  settled 
plaoes  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  rrare- 
sentlng  all  the  evangelical  ohorchea  can  unite  the  settlers.' 
txpense  saved.  DenomlnaUonal  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  in  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  establlrhed.  73  yesrsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
shwe  In  the  blessing.  tU-OO  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  8800snpporta  smiaslonary 
onevesr.  Too  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  B.  P.  Bancrovt,  Dla  Secretary, 
111  FUth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 


THE  SOCIETT  EOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN.  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 
(Oommonly  called  Port  "Society.”)  Chartered  in  1818. 
Supports  Miutoten  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Ohuroh,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
tellgloua  services  in  Lecture  Room:  its  Branches,  188 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantio  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
ttonallfles.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  la 
deiiendent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Bouli,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bsouweb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hebbiok,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


VMM  AMEBIOAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  Yoi^ 

Incorporated  AprlL  1838,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
hi^Dg  seaports  of  the  world :  provides  a  Ballon’  Home 

out 

Maoaztn^  _  _  _ _ _ _ 

James  W.  Blwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stcboee,  TreasM  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stir,  D.Dm  Secretary. 

THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTBT. 
15B  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  chll  Iren  whoee  parents  are  unable 
•o  care  for  tltmn,  or  who  are  orpbana  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
<  lothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  96,000  have  lived  In  the  housa 
Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
nlly  received. 

Service  of  S<nig,  Sunday,  1:80  to4d0  P.  M.;  Snnday-achool,  9  to 
P.M.  Day  schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  19:40  to  3  p.  m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table,  19:10  to  19:40  P  Jf .  Visitors  welcome 
all  times.  Morris  K.  Jssup,  Prea;  F.  B.  Camp,  Treas-i 
O  SOROS  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barhard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  bnlldlng.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


DEA.TBB. 

Proud  PIT.— Entered  into  rest,  suddenly  from  heart 
failure,  at  his  residence  in  Morristown,N.  J'.,  on  Feb.  4, 
1887,  the  61st  anniversary  of  his  birth,  Robert  Ralston, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Williams  and  Abi¬ 
gail  Uaszard  Proudfit.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil 
War  as  chaplain  of  the  2d  and  10th  Regiments  of  New 


his  health  noon  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  the  active  work  of  the  ministry.  But  he  worked  for 
Christ  and  for  souls  to  the  last. 


WOODIiA'WM  CBMBTBRT. 
TirOODLAWN  STATION  (84th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
W  rnad  (>fllee.Na  90  iCant  sid  ’Street. 

EMORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 
_ J,  4t  g.  LAMB,  50  Oiirimlne  St.,  W.Y. 

■yi^ANTED— An  energettc  man  of  br«jad_culture  and 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


“  EVERYTHING  FOB  THE  GARDEN  ” 
Seems  a  broad  term  for  any  one  firm  to  adopt,  yet 
the  widely  known  seed  house  of  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co.,  35  and  87  Gortlacdt  Street,  New  York,  snpply 
every  want  of  the  cultivator,  both  for  the  green¬ 
house  and  garden.  In  their  handsome  and  compre¬ 
hensive  catalogue  for  1897  (which  by  the  way  is  their 
“  JuMIee”  number,  the  bouse  having  this  year  at¬ 
tained  its  fiftieth  year),  will  be  found  offered,  not 
only  “everything  for  the  garden,”  but  all  things 
needful  for  the  farm  as  well.  Our  readers  will  miss 
it  if  they  fail  to  send  for  this  gorgeous  catalogue, 
which  maybe  had  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  this 
their  “Jubilee”  year,  free,  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (in 
stamps)  to  cover  postage  and  mailing. 


STOP-OVER  PRIVILEGE  AT  WASHINGTON. 

A  ten  day  stop  over  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  now 
granted  on  all  through  tickets  between  the  East  and 
West,  via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  K  R.  Stop-over  will 
also  be  granted  on  the  retnm  jonrney  msde  on 
round  trip  tickets,  within  the  final  limit  of  anch 
tickets,  but  not  exceeding  ten  days.  Passengers 
wUl  deposit  their  tickets  with  the  Ticket  Agent  at 
B.  &.  O.  R.  B.  Station  in  Washington,  who  will  re¬ 
tain  them  nntil  the  journey  is  to  be  resumed,  when 
they  will  be  made  good  for  continuous  passage  to 
destination  by  extension  or  exchange.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  doubtless  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
traveling  public,  because  it  will  permit  the  holders 
of  through  tickets  to  make  a  brief  visit  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  without  additional  outlay  for  railroad 
fare. 

HABDI  GBAS— NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  line  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  nnonnces  one  fare, 
round  trip  rates,  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans. 
Tickets  for  sale  on  Feb.  26th  to  March  Ist,  inclusive, 
and  good  to  return  within  fifteen  days  from  date  of 
sale.  The  time  between  New  York  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  is  thirty  nine  hoars,  and  the  service  is  perfect 
in  every  respect  Dining  and  sleeping  cars  on  the 
limited  trains.  For  further  information,  call  on  or 
address  New  York  Office,  271  Broadway. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  Dan 
Talmage’s  Sons  Co ,  whose  prospectus  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  our  advertising  columns  some  months  ago. 
It  now  seeks  to  place  the  remaining  shares  of  its 
preferred  stock.  Considering  the  generally  pros¬ 
trate  condition  of  nearly  all  lines  of  bnsiness,  the 
company  may  he  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  rich  meas¬ 
ure  of  prosperity,  in  that  since  organisation  it  has 
not  only  earned  the  promised  dividend  of  eight  per 
cent  per  annum,  bat  on  the  first  of  the  year  credited 
a  comfortable  sum  to  its  “guarantee  account.” 


wide  experience,  to  take  cba 

Small  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Address  O.  L.,'caro  The  Evanoelisx. 


Toor  to  Oalirornla  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  next  California  tour  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  by  special 
train  of  Pullman  palace  cars  Febrnary  84,  visiting  the 
great  Mammoth  Cave  and  s'oppinv  at  New  Orleans  dur¬ 
ing  the  Mardl  Gras  CarnlvaL  Four  weeks  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  Pacific  CotMt,  and  two  days  will  be  spent 
on  the  return  trip  at  Colorado  Springs  and  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods.  Stop*  will  also  be  made  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Denver,  and  Omaha.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  complete  tours  ever  planned. 

Tickets,  including  railroad  transportation,  Pullman 
aooommodatlons  (one  double  berth),  meals  en  route,  car¬ 
riage  drives,  and  hotel  accommodations  going  and  re¬ 
turn,  and  transportation  in  California,  will  be  sold  at 
rate  of  $380  from  all  stations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  System  east  of  PltUburfr  J 

Apply  to  ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  GeoTw.  Boyd,  Aseistant  General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

LOW  RATES  TO  WASHINGTON  FOB  THE  INAU¬ 
GURATION. 

The  B.  &  O  R.  R.  will  sell  ronnd-trip  tickets  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  from  all  stations  on  its  lines 
east  of  the  Dbio  River,  for  all  trains  March  1, 2,  3, 
and  ell  trains  on  the  morning  of  the  4tb  that  reach 
Washington  not  later  than  noon,  at  rate  of  two 
cents  per  mile  in  each  direction,  valid  for  return 
journey  until  March  8th  inclusive. 

The  rate  from  New  York  will  be  •8.(X);  Philadel¬ 
phia,  15  40;  Chester,  $4.90;  Wilmington,  $4.ai;  New¬ 
ark,  Del.,  $3  90;  and  correspondingly  low  rates  from 
other  stations. 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

MBS.  Wi.vsLOW’s  SooTHLVo  STROP  hss  been  used  forever 
TSAIS  hr  millions  OI  motbrrs  for  thsir  chlldrm  vblle 
tertblog  with  perfect  succesa  It  so-ahee  tbs  cblH,  eeftens 
the  gems,  olUys  all  pslni,  cures  wind  colic  end  Is  the  best 
lemedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  per  r  llule  sallcrer 
ImmedlAtpIy.  Sold  by  Drogglete  In  ev,<ry  pert  of  the  world. 
Tv  enty-nve  cents  a  bottle  Be  sore  ar-d  ssk  for  “Mia  Wlus- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrub”  snd  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  CHURCHES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer «  f  L-tn  ion  was  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  Week, 
preaching  each  day.  He  is  a  man  of  rich  spiritual 
experience.  Ho  is  well  kt  own  la  this  country 
tbrongh  his  many  devotional  books  and  through  his 
preaching  at  North  field,  where  for  some  yean  be 
has  been  one  of  Mr.  Moo.iy'8  helpers.  It  was  my 
privilege  last  July  in  London  to  visit.  Mr.  Meyer's 
church— formerly  Newman  Hall's,  on  Westminster 
Bridge  Road— and  to  have  a  glimpss  i  f  the  noble 
work  he  is  doing. 

At  recent  communions  a  number  of  churches  have 
bad  encouraging  accessions.  In  the  Olivet  Chnrch 
the  Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham,  D.D  ,  pastor,  sixty-six  were 
received  by  confession;  in  the  Holmesbnrg  Church, 
the  Rev.  W.  Frank  Smiley  pastor,  forty;  and  in  the 
Tabor  Cbnrcb,  the  Rev.  Willis  B.  S.illlman  pastor, 
sixty-seven.  _ 

The  Olivet  Church  has  intio'ucel  some  of  the 
features  of  the  “institntionil  church”  i:i  it^new 
parish  building  recently  erected.  A  “ool  ege”  has 
been  organised,  and  classes  in  music,  bookkeeping, 
Latin,  dressmaking,  and  physical  tra'uiog  are  al¬ 
ready  in  operation,  with  others  contemplated.  A 
free  reading  room  for  men,  both  youug  and  old,  has 
been  opened.  _ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  A.  Brownsen  has  accepted  the 
call  of  the  Tenth  Church. 


The  cornerstone  of  the  new  chnrch  at  Narberth,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyi  d  by  fire  a  year 
since,  was  laid  last  Thursday  afternoon.  The  young 
pastor  of  this  young  church  is  the  Rev.  R.  L.  E. 
Graham.  _ 

The  Union  Church,  the  Rev.  William  Waddell, 
pastor,  has  sold  its  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  will  remove  to  a  new  field— precisely  where  it  is 
not  yet  determined. 


The  Rev.  R.  T.  Jones  has  been  the  pastor  of  the 
Susquehanna  Avenue  Church  fourteen  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  has  received  more  than  a  thousand 
persons.  The  present  membership  is  six  hundred 
and  fifty.  _ 

The  Christian  League  of  Philadelphia  is  inter¬ 
denominational,  including  ministers  and  laymen  of 
all  the  churches.  One  of  its  objects  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  neglected,  ignorant, 
unprotected  and  debased.  Its  annual  report  shows 
that  its  work  has  been  conducted  in  a  quiet  way, 
but  most  efficiently.  The  city  government  lends  Its 
hearty  support  to  the  efforts  made  to  cleanse  the 
slams  and  abate  the  evils  of  disorderly  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  ___ 

The  ladies  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  “Pres 
byterian  Home  for  Widows  and  Single  Women” 
desire  to  correct  a  mistaken  impression  which  has 
gone  abroad  regarding  the  condition  of  their  treas¬ 
ury.  The  subscriptions  have  fallen  behind  several 
thousand  dollars  this  year,  and  the  income  of  the 
money  received  by  legacies,  etc.,  has  been  lessened 
by  reason  of  diminished  percentage  of  interest. 
The  snm  usually  received  from  the  Anniversary 
Festival  has  also  been  missed.  The  new  bnilding, 
now  under  way,  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  institution,  and  that  will  also  diminish  the 
income.  An  appeal  is  made  to  the  cb arches  to  keep 
up  their  contributions  at  least  to  the  old  mark,  that 
there  may  be  suitable  support  for  the  much  larger 
amily.  _ 

Tour  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Waeh- 
Ington. 

A  delightful  personally-conducted  tour,  allowing  two 
days  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  one  at  Richmond,  and  two 
at  Washington,  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
February  80  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  tour 
covers  a  peculiarly  interesting  territory,  the  qul  et  beaut  y 
of  Old  Point,  the  nistoriu  monuments  of  Richmond,  and 
the  ever-interesting  departments  and  institutions  of  the 
National  Capital. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  en  route  in 
both  directioniL  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodatioDsat  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Riohmond- 


phia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Tickets  will  also  he  sold  to  Old  Point  Comfort  and  re¬ 
turn  direct  by  rcMular  trains  within  six  days,  iBcludln'i 
transportation,  luncheon  on  going  trip,  and  one  and 
three-fourths  days'  heart  at  Old  Point,  *t  rate  Of  $16.00 
from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  snd  Nevark.  $16.00  tr  rn 
Trenton.  $14.00  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportiunaie 
rates  from  other  stations. 

Apply  to  ticket  agencies.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

YocifGBTOWN. — Installation  of  Mr.  Chester. — 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  Niagara  Preebytery  was 
held  at  Albion,  February  2d,  when  Rev.  Nelson 
B.  Chester  was  received  from  Buffalo  Presbytery, 
A  call  from  Youngstown  Church  was  accept^ 
by  him  and  a  commission  apminted  for  his  in¬ 
stallation  at  Youngstown,  February  25th,  at 
7.30  P.M.  Moderator  Rev.  N.  Foster  Browne  to 
preside,  propose  constitutional  questions,  and 
offer  the  prayer  of  installation.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
B.  M.  Nyce  of  Lockmrt,  with  Rev.  H.  K.  San- 
bome  as  alternate.  Rev.  William  J.  McKittrick 
of  Buffalo  to  give  charge  to  the  pastor,  with 
Rev.  A.  W.  Allen  of  Buffalo  as  alternate.  Rev. 
A.  S.  Bacon  to  charge  the  people,  with  Modera¬ 
tor  as  alternate. 

Albion.  — Dissolution  of  Pastoral  Relation.  — 
On  request  of  Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd,  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  Session  and  congreeation  of 
Albion  Church,  the  existing  pastoral  relation 
was  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara  at 
its  meeting  in  Albion  on  February  and 
thereupon  the  following  resolutions  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Presbytery  of  Niimara  in  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  held  in  Albion,  February 
1897,  is  asked  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Rev.  Eldward  Huntting  Rudd  and  ue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Albion  to  dissolve  the  relation¬ 
ship  existing  between  them  as  pastor  and  people. 
Therefore  resolved.  That  in  granting  this  request, 
the  Presbytery  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
sincere  and  deep  appreciation  of  the  faithful, 
efficient  and  loving  service  of  our  esteemed 
brother,  both  as  a  pastor  and  a  Presbyter.  We 
have  found  him  in  an  unusual  degree,  faithful 
and  painstaking  in  the  discharge  of  every  trust 
imposed  upon  him  by  Presbytery,  and  we  feel 
that  his  going  is  a  loss,  not  only  to  Albion,  but 
to  the  ih’oebytery  as  a  whole,  and  to  us  indi¬ 
vidually  as  co-Presbyters.  In  this  we  include 
the  estimable  mistress  of  the  Manse  who  has  so 
ably  helped  him  in  his  work,  and  who  has  en¬ 
deared  herself  both  to  the  people  of  Albion  and 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  favored  guests  in 
their  very  hospitable  home.  We  would  make 
special  mention  of  the  kindly  interest  our 
brother  has  ever  shown  in  the  work  of  the 
weaker  churches  of  the  Presbytery.  Resolved, 
That  we  pray  that  God’s  blessing  and  guidance 
may  go  with  him  and  his  family  to  whatever 
field  he  may  be  called.  Resolved,  '^at  these 
resolutions  be  recorded  on  our  Minutes  and  a 
copy  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  ^ward  Huntting 
Rudd,  and,  that  they  be  published  in  one  or 
more  of  the  Albion  papers.  Signed  by  N.  Fos¬ 
ter  Browne,  Seth  Cook,  E.  W.  Twichell,  Com¬ 
mittee.  Attest:  Henry  K.  Sanborns,  S.  C. 

Ithaca. — The  Presbytery  of  Utica  in  session 
February  10th,  released  the  Rev.  J.  Frederick 
Fitochen,  Jr.,  from  hie  pastorate  at  Waterville 
and  dismissed  him  to  the  Presbytoi^  of  Cayuga. 
He  will  be  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
at  Ithaca.  D.  W.  B. 

North  Tonawanda.  -Rev.  Henry  K.  Sanborne 
of  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  has  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  become  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Alton,  Ill.  The  call 
has  been  accepted  subject  to  Presbytery’s  ap¬ 
proval.  His  removal  from  his  present  charge, 
and  from  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Niagara,  of  which  he  is  the  Stated  Clerk,  will 
be  gr  atly  regretted. 

Milford.  —This  report  comes  from  one  of  the 
churches  that  did  not  reporta  single  addition  in 
the  “Minutes”  last  year:  “Sunday,  February 
7th,  twelve  new  members  were  received  into  the 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AND 
ATLANTIC  CITY  THROUGH  EXPRESS. 

BeginniuK  January  IS,  1897,  the  New  York  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  throngh  expreos  train,  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  be  placed  in  service,  daily  except  Sunday, 
leaving  New  York  at  l.SO  P.  M.,  arriving  Atlantic  City 
&M  P.  M.;  returning,  leave  Atlantic  City  at  9  A.  M.  and 
arrive  New  York  12.48  P.  M.  This  train  will  carry  a 
combined  oar  and  a  Pnllman  buffet  parlor  ear  between 
Jersey  City  and  Atlantic  City  in  each  direction,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Newark,  Elisabeth,  New  Brunswick,  Trenton, 
and  Bordentown. 

The  inauguration  of  this  train  formally  opens  the  sea¬ 
son  at  Atlantic  City.  All  of  the  large  bcMh  front  hotels 
are  ready  to  receive  guests,  and  all  of  the  manifold  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  fashionable  early  season  will  be  present. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  is  AtlsAtio  City  more  delight- 
fui  than  during  the  Lenten  and  ante-Lenten  period.  A 
calm  dignity,  conspicuously  absent  during  the  rush  of 
the  suuuner,  preveUb  throughout,  consonant  indeed  to 
both  the  season  and  the  majesty  of  the  mighty  ocean. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  most  enduring  benefits  are 
derived.  The  year  1887  promises  to  surpass  in  every  re¬ 
spect  all  former  seasons,  and  the  new  through  express 
brings  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  metropolis. 


communion  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Milford,  Otsego  Preebytery,  Rev.  William  H. 
Kelley,  pastor.  This  makes  an  addition  of 
twenty-six  members  during  the  year.  One  rea¬ 
son  this  church  reported  no  additions  last  year, 
was,  that  they  had  been  without  a  pastor  for  a 
yrar  and  a  half,  before  the  present  pastor  came. 
But  God  has  blessed  His  Word  to  them  and 
there  is  good  prospect  that  He  will  add  others 
to  this  branch  of  His  church  in  the  year  to  come. 

W.  H.  K. 

Greenbush. — The  Rev.  Arthur  Maxwell  Smith 
having  been  orderly  transferred  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Rochester  in  the  bounds  of  which  he 
was  settled  at  Pittsford  to  the  Preebytery  of  Al¬ 
bany,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Greenwich,  by  the  latter  Presbytery  on  the 
evening  of  February  11th.  The  Rev.  A.  R. 
Olney,  D.D.,  of  Troy,  presided,  and  at  the 
proper  place  asked  the  constitutional  (questions ; 
Rev.  H.  M.  Geener  of  Saratoga  Spring  read 
the  Scriptures  and  offered  prayer ;  the  Itev.  Dr. 
J.  McC.  Holmes  of  Albany  preached  the  sermon ; 
the  Rev.  D,  O.  Mears,  D.D.,  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  gave  the  charge 
to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Hallenbeck, 
a  former  pastor  of  the  Greenwich  Church,  that  to 
the  people.  His  remarks  were  classed  under  the 
three  heads,  “Your  Pastor,”  “Your  Church,” 
and  “Your  Town..”  After  the  singing  of  a 
hymn,  (and  the  music  was  well  rendered 
throughout  the  service),  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  the  newly  installed,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  Hie  warm  congratulations  of  his  people. 
Mr.  Smith  is  thir^  years  old  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Knox  Coll  we,  Toronto,  Canada.  After  leav¬ 
ing  college,  Mr.  Smith  accepted  a  call  to  Min¬ 
nesota,  where  he  preached  for  three  years.  In 
1893  he  entered  Auburn  Thoelogical  Seminary, 
graduating  the  next  year.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  preaching  at  Pittsford.  He 
comes  to  Greenbush  highly  recommended  by  the 
faculty  of  Auburn  Seminary.  With  his  wife  and 
three  children  he  has  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Bel  more  place. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

South  Orange.  —  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  South  Orange,  Rev.  George  L.  Spin- 
ing,  D.D.,  pastor,  received  twenty-eight  addi¬ 
tions  on  profession  of  faith,  February  7th.  * 
Cranford. — Thirty-nine  new  members  were 
received  into  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cranford,  N.  J.,  (Rev.  George  Francis  Greene, 
minister),  eightwn  by  letter  and  twenty-one  on 
confession  of  faith,  at  the  communion,  February 
7th.  The  service  was  deeply  impressive.  The 
pastor  spoke  briefiy  from  the  text,  “This  day 
shall  be  for  a  memorial.”  The  large  church 
was  crowded,  and  the  occasion  will  memora¬ 
ble  in  the  experience  of  all  who  attended  it. 

Redfield.  — Sund^,  February  14th,  was  a 
happy  day  for  the  R^field  Church  (Rev.  J. 
Petrie,  pastor),  when  seventeen  persons  (fifteen 
on  profession  and  two  ly  letter),  were  added 
to  its  membership  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  services  held  in  December  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Taylor  of  II  ion.  The 
work  seems  to  be  still  going  on,  and  we  hope  for 
as  many  more  at  our  next  communion. 

Ringoes. — Last  Sabbath  (14th)  was  an  en¬ 
couraging  day  for  the  Kirkpatrick  Memorial 
Church,  Ringoes,  N.  J.,  (Rev.  George  W.  S. 
Wenrich,  pastor.)  A  large  congregation  wit¬ 
nessed  the  communion,  nine  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived,  all  upon  confession  of  their  faith. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Downingtown. — The  Rev.  W.  P.  Patterson 
was  installed  p^or  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Downingtown,  by  a  committee  of  Ches¬ 
ter  Preebytery  on  Thur^ay,  the  11th.  The 
Rev.  H.  A.  McLean  presided  the  Rev.  R  M. 
Patterson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  preached  the  sermon; 
the  Rev.  William  Boyd  offered  the  pr^er  of  in¬ 
stallation;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Miller,  D.D.  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Aiken  to  the  people.  TTie  church  was  over¬ 
crowded-chairs  in  the  aisles,  people  standing 
round  the  doors,  some  unable  to  get  in.  The 
Baptist,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  ministers  an¬ 
nounced  the  service  to  their  congregations  on 
the  Sabbath  preceding,  and  were  themselves 
present  A  reception  in  the  lecture-room  to  the 
pMtor  followed  the  service;  and  the  ladies  pro¬ 
vided  refreshments  for  the  whole  congr^ation  in 
connection  with  this  social  function.  The  whole 
service  was  an  ideal  one.  The  writer  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  good  many  installations :  this  was  the 
most  imprmive  and  pleasant  he  has  ever  been 
at  Downingtown  is  a  beautiful  boroueh  of 
2,500  inhabitants  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Broaa  street  station, 
Philadelphia.  M. 

Easton. — Good  American  Citizenship. — The 
ministers  of  Easton  and  vicinity  had  an  attend 


ance  of  twenty-two  at  their  February  meeting. 
Rev.  H.  D.  Sassaman  of  Hunterdon  county,  was 
chosen  secretary,  and  Rev.  E.  C.  Cline  pre¬ 
sided.  .\n  able  essay  was  given  by  James  A. 
Little,  D.D.,  of  Hokendauqua,  followed  by  an 
historical  paper  by  President  Warfield,  on  “The 
Creed  and  Work  of  Philip  Melanchthon,  the 
Helper  of  Luther.”  Rev.  F.  S.  Haines  and 
Professor  G.  H.  Stephens  were  invited  to  read 
addresses  at  the  next  meeting,  March  let.  The 
topic  discussed  by  Dr.  Little  was  “Good  Ameri¬ 
can  Citizenship.”  He  said  the  citizen  might  or 
might  not  be  native  born,  but,  if  from  another 
land,  he  should  utterly  renounce  allegiance  to 
foreign  mitentaies,  whether  temporal  or  spir¬ 
itual.  l^e  good  citizen  is  one  who  prays  patri¬ 
otically  for  this  land  and  nation,  no  matter  what 
his  sect  or  creed,  and  he  votes  as  he  prays, 
scratching  off  bad  names  from  his  ballot.  Al¬ 
ways  practising  the  golden  rule,  he  is  a  decent, 
order -loving,  law-abiding  citizen.  He  has  his 
own  opinion  on  woman -suffrage  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  certainly  upholds  Parkhurstian  puri¬ 
fication.  Every  good  citizen  will  attend  the 
primaries,  actuate  by  a  spirit  similar  to  that 
of  the  martyred  Robert  Ross,  of  Troy.  He  hal¬ 
lows  the  Sabbath  day  and  is  in  favor  of  our  free 
school  system.  For  such  principles  the  faithful 
and  loyal  American  citizen,  like  the  old  guard 
of  Naraleon,  will  live  and  die,  but  will  never 
surrender.  Dr.  Little  has  been  called  to  speak 
on  this  subject  in  Allentown,  Reading,  Potts- 
ville  and  a  number  of  other  places. 

OHIO. 

Lima. — Mr.  Joseph  H.  Dague,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  best  known  members  of  the  Market- 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  Lima,  Ohio,  died 
suddenly  of  heart  failure,  at  his  home,  Tuesday 
morning,  February  2d.  Mr.  Hague’s  death  is 
a  very  severe  loss  to  the  Market-street  Church. 
He  was  an  elder  of  the  church,  a  trustee,  treas¬ 
urer,  clerk  of  the  session  and  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  teacher  of  the  large,  adult  Bible  class, 
besides  being  president  of  the  Allen  county 
Sunday-school  Association,  which  body  he  made 
most  efficient  by  bis  tireless  efforts.  Mr.  Dague 
was  also  one  of  the  most  successful  business  men 
of  Lima.  He  was  formerly  vice  president  of  the 
Merchants’  National  Bank.  Memorial  services 
of  the  much  loved  Christian  man  were  held  on 
Sunday  evening,  February  7th.  R.  J.  T. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — Commencing  with  the  Week  of 
Prayer  continuous  evening  services  were  held  in 
the  Second-avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev. 
George  E.  Thompson,  pastor,  for  three  weeks. 
During  these  meetings,  the  music  of  the  choir 
was  supplemented  by  appropriate  and  effective 
spiritual  songs  by  Miss  Kirby,  who,  Sankey  like, 
has  given  herself  to  this  work.  As  the  first 
fruit  of  these  special  meetings  seventeen  were 
added  to  the  church  at  its  communion  service. 
Thirteen  on  profession  of  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  four  by  letter.  This  church  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  18M  in  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  denomination  and  remained  thus 
until  a  few  years  since,  when  with  five  other 
churches  of  that  denomination  in  this  State  it 
united  with  Detroit  Presbytery.  The  present 
pastor  has  been  with  this  church,  which  is  his 
second  charge,  about  three  yenrs.  On  last  Sab¬ 
bath  he  preached  a  memorial  sermon  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  John  P.  Scott, 
who  for  nineteen  years  was  pastor  of  this  church. 
Dr.  Scott  was  born  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  May 
8th,  18^,  and  died  at  Monticello,  January  8th, 
1897.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  with 
honors  in  1850,  and  took  bis  theological  course  at 
Cannonsburg,  Pa.  After  supplying  temporarily 
a  church  in  Baltimore  and  one  in  Philadelphia, 
he  was  called  to  Millesburg,  Ohio,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  five  years,  being  also  principal  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  Institute.  In  18iS,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Detroit.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement  here  this 
city  contained  about  46.000  inhabitants;  when 
he  left  after  nineteen  years’  pastorate,  the  popu¬ 
lation  numbered  from  105,000  to  120,000.  When 
he  came  to  this  people  there  were  thirty  six 
Christian  churches  here ;  when  ho  left  there  were 
sixty-eight  or  seventy.  He  came  to  a  feeble 
church  and  left  it  strong.  Of  the  pastors  asso- 
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ciated  with  him  in  Detroit  when  he  took  up  the 
work  here,  not  one  remained  when  he  left. 
One,  Dr.  Duflield,  had  died,  the  others  had 
moved  to  other  fields.  Dr.  Sratt  was  a  man  of 
energy,  earnest  convictions  and  decision  of  char¬ 
acter  and  yet  withal  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit. 
He  believ^  that  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  kind  act  to 
the  needy  was  an  influential  factor  in  the  work 
of  the  Master,  hence  he  became  the  almoner  of 
men  who  were  not  connected  with  his  society. 
One  man  while  drawing  his  check  uttered  an 
oath.  When  he  handed  it  to  him  the  doctor 
asked,  “Will  this  be  honored  at  the  bank.” 
Certainly,  he  replied.  He  then  asked  if  it  “would 
have  been  honored  if  he  had  not  said  that 
‘swear  word.’”  He  made  no  reply,  but  a  few 
days  after  he  dropped  a  line  to  the  doctor  and 
asked  him  to  call  at  his  office.  On  calling  he 
handed  him  a  check  for  $50,  saying  he  had  nned 
himself  that  amount  for  swearing  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  minister.  Dr.  Scott  during  his  min¬ 
istry  here  was  a  power  for  good.  I.  H,  McC. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Providence,  R.  I.  —  First  Church.  —  The 
young  pastor.  Rev.  Charles  Atwood  Campbell, 
is  reaching  out  into  new  fields  of  usefulness. 
The  reception  at  the  last  communion  of  five  con¬ 
verted  Roman  Catholics,  seemed  a  call  to  begin 
a  special  work  among  the  8,000  Italians  living 
in  Providence.  Already  some  encouraging  re¬ 
sults  are  apparent  in  greater  cleanliness  which 
is  said  to  be  “next  to  godliness”  and  the 
change  of  habits  that  are  vicious  and  inimical 
to  peace  and  order.  At  the  last  communion  at 
the  Second  Church  of  this  city,  Mr.  Campbell 
officiated  and  received  four  into  the  church. 
The  pastor.  Rev.  J.  R.  Mackay,  is  still  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland,  where  he  went  for  his  health. 

Brockton,  Mass. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  over  which  Elder  Robert 
Cook  presided,  was  one  of  much  interest.  The 
report  of  spiritual  progress  which  was  read  by 
the  clerk,  Mr.  Charles  Livie,  showed  a  gain  of 
neraly  forty  per  cent,  for  the  current  y^r.  The 
financial  report  by  Mr.  T.  J.  McEwan  also 
showed  a  gain  of  thirty-seven  and  one-half  per 
cent,  over  that  of  1895.  The  showing  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  of  Christian  Endeavor  and  the  La¬ 
dies’  Aid  Society  was  equally  gratifying.  The 
benevolent  offerings  were  also  an  advance  upon 
any  former  year.  This  in  the  face  of  continued 
depression  is  an  indication  of  the  magnetic 
leadership  and  preaching  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  L. 
V.  Price,  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  his 
people.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  church  under  the  laws  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  thus  enabling  them  to  hold  the  real  estate 
recently  acquired  upon  which  they  will  begin  to 
erect  a  church  at  an  early  day. 

Boston. — The  Scotch  Church. — The  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Gunn,  was  celebrated  at  the  spacious 
lecture-room  of  the  church  on  Thursday  evening. 
Every  seat  was  occupied  by  friends  and  the  ad¬ 
dresses,  readings  and  music  followed  by  a  colla¬ 
tion,  were  most  enjoyable.  Not  only  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  of  Boston,  but  those  of  subur¬ 
ban  cities  for  several  miles  out,  were  represented 
in  several  instances  by  the  entire  Session.  The 
addresses  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to 
those  who  were  the  centre  of  interest.  A  case 
containing  many  beautiful  articles  of  solid 
silver  was  presented  by  Mr.  Robertson,  the 
leader  of  the  choir,  who  acted  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies,  with  a  few  well  chosen  words,  to  which 
Brother  Gunn  responded  in  his  happiest  vein. 
All  wished  that  the  ten  years  of  successful  work 
might  be  succeeded  by  at  least  another  decade, 
and  that  those  who  have  lived  and  labored  to¬ 
gether  in  such  blessed  union  might  long  be 
spared. 

The  Boston  Revival  Meetings.  — Messrs.  Moody, 
Murphy  and  Jones  have  drawn  large  congrega¬ 
tions  at  Tremont,  Berkeley  and  People’s  Temples, 
and  other  commodious  buildings  have  also  been 
crowded.  Mr.  Moody  completed  his  sixth  week 
yesterday  afternoon  and  despite  a  blinding  snow 
storm,  and  consequent  difficulty  of  locomotion, 
he  spoke  to  a  large  audience  at  .3  P.M.  He  has 
never  spoken  with  greater  power.  The  Daily 
Press  has  been  somewhat  critical  of  some  of  his 
utterances  and  methods.  This  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,  deflected  him  from  his  purpose.  He  has 
used  great  plainness  of  speech  in  denouncing 
sin  and  depicting  the  punishment  that  will  fol¬ 
low  it,  unless  repented  of  and  forsaken. 

The  coming  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  London 
was  a  grateful  episode  and  the  desire  to  hear 
him  has  been  far  greater  than  could  be  gratified, 
during  his  brief  sojourn  among  us.  Evangelist 
Jones’s  sharp  thrusts  and  keen  satire  with  a 
way  of  sending  home  the  hurt  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  peculiar  to  himself,  crowded  People’s 
Temple  and  Fanuel  Hall  at  noon,  during  his 
month’s  campaign.  Mr.  Murphy  is  having  phe¬ 


nomenal  success  in  Temperance  Reform.  In  fact 
those  who  know,  declare  that  his  work  here  has 
not  been  paralleled  in  all  the  years  of  his  earnest 
efforts  to  turn  men  from  the  drink  habit  Nearly 
all  the  churches  in  Boston  and  suburbs  are  con¬ 
federated  in  extending  the  good  work. 

C.  S.  D. 


EI.DKR  JOHN  KISSAM  VAN  SI.VKE. 

Died  at  his  residence,'  21  Elberon  Place,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  morning  of  February  5th, 
1897,  John  Kissam  Van  Slyae,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Van  Slyke  was  bom 
at  New  Baltimore,  Green  county,  N.  Y.  His 
parents  were  Peter  B.  Van  Slyke  and  Sarah 
Covert,  who  early  instructed  him  in  all  relig¬ 
ious  truth,  so  t^t  when  a  young  man  he  was 
prepared  to  take  upon  himself  the  vows  his 
parents  made  for  him  in  childhood.  His  first 
church  connection  was  with  the  old  Alien-street 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  of  which  Rev. 
Dr.  Cheever  was  then  pastor.  Later  in  life  he 
removed  to  Brooklyn  and  was  for  some  years  a 
ruling  elder  in  Dr.  Cuyler’s  church.  Business 
changes  and  delicate  health  sent  him  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  after  spendii^  some  years 
there,  he  returned  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
connected  himself  with  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  church.  Two  years  ago  he  removed  to 
Albany,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr. 
Van  Slyke  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  made 
friends  everywhere,  and  those  who  knew  him 
most  intimately  loved  him  beet ;  of  unobtrusive 
piety,  he  was  always  busy  in  the  Master’s  ser¬ 
vice.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  New  York 
Evangelist.  It  has  formed  part  of  his  household 
for  many  years.  He  possessed  uncommon  musi¬ 
cal  gifts,  and  his  sweet  voice  was  often  heard 
in  sacred  song.  Death  came  suddenly,  but 
kindly,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.  He 
leaves  a  widow  to  mourn  his  loss.  His  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  C.  Van  Derwort,  an 
eminent  clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
After  forty -seven  years  of  wedded  love,  the  tie  is 
severed.  She  is  stricken,  bereft,  but  not  deso¬ 
late,  for  she  is  sustained  by  the  “everlasting 
arms.  ’  ’ 

“  I  shall  be  satisfled  when  I  awake  In  thy  likeness.” 

_ ^  P.  S. 

A  WARNING  TO  THE  CHARITABLE. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  desires  to 
enter  an  earnest  protest  against  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  distribution  of  food  now  carried  on  by  a 
daily  newspaper  in  Grand  street,  and  to  advise 
those  who  really  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
not  to  contribute  to  the  relief  fund  by  which  it 
is  maintained. 

This  is  no  new  question.  Such  distributions 
of  food  have  been  frequently  made  in  the  past 
from  the  same  benevolent  impulse  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  prompts  most  of  the  present  contribu¬ 
tors.  But  experience  has  as  frequently  demon¬ 
strated  their  harmful  effect. 

UTTER  EACH  OF  INQUIRY. 

The  objections  to  the  plan  are  many  and  seri¬ 
ous.  The  most  obvious  is  the  utter  lack  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  real  needs  of  those  to  whom  food 
is  supplied.  No  attempt  is  made  even  to  take 
the  names  of  applicants.  Any  one  may  come  as 
many  times  as  he  can  get  into  line,  and  all  are 
welcome  to  come  at  least  three  times  daily.  If 
the  appearance  of  an  applicant  suggests  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  sensational  item,  a  memorandum 
may  be  made,  and  perhaps  a  visit  to  secure  fur¬ 
ther  particulars,  but  there  is  no  pretense  of  in¬ 
telligent  action,  based  on  examination  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants  at  the  depot  or  a  visit  of  investigation 
to  their  homes.  It  is  absurd  to  reply  to  this  ob¬ 
jection  that  only  those  who  are  really  hungry 
will  apply  at  a  public  station  of  this  sort,  or 
that  one  may  judge  from  the  appearance  of  ap¬ 
plicants  that  they  are  in  a  starving  condition. 
All  experience  of  charitable  relief  unites  in 
demonstrating  the  utter  falsity  of  such  assump¬ 
tions.  .  It  is  only  those  who  are  not  in  need  who 
are  most  importunate,  and  who,  under  such  a 
method  of  distribution,  secure  for  themselves 
what  was  intended  for  the  needy.  The  indis¬ 
criminate  character  of  the  relief  is  enough  of 
itself  to  condemn  it  in  the  eyes  of  any  physician, 
pastor,  settlement  worker,  trade  unionist  or 
other  person  who  has  ever  had  the  least  experi¬ 
ence  in  dealing  with  the  relief  of  destitution. 
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DEMORAUZINO  TO  CHILDREN. 

Another  objection  which  we  are  inclined  to 
urge  with  even  greater  emphasis  is  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  applicants  are  children.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  several  children  of  the 
same  family  coming  at  once,  each  child  receiv¬ 
ing  as  much  as  if  it  were  the  sole  representative 
of  a  starving  family.  Many  of  the  children  are 
of  school  age,  and  should  be  in  school.  But  the 
pitiful  feature  cf  their  presence  at  the  free  food 
depot  is  the  repeated  lesson  which  it  gives  them 
in  pauperism  and  dependence.  The  positive  in¬ 
jury  to  the  character  of  children  accomplished 
by  the  free  food  depot  can  never  be  estimated, 
but  neither  can  it  be  exaggerated.  It  is  the 
heaviest  indictment  against  the  whole  miserable 
business. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  refers  to  five  boys 
all  of  whom  were  brought  before  Magistrates  by 
the  society  for  commitment.  They  belonged  to 
a  gang  of  vagrant  boys,  most  of  whom  were 
without  homes  or  the  desire  for  one,  and  all  of 
whom  subsisted  almost  exclusively  by  begging 
food  and  sleeping  in  areaways,  engine-rooms  or 
like  places.  It  is  feared  that  these  cases  are 
typical.  The  free  distribution  of  food  on  the 
plan  adopted  by  this  food  depot  offers  the  most 
direct  encouragement  to  vagraacy  of  this  kind, 
and  to  maintain  such  a  depot  is  only  to  aid  and 
abet  vagrancy  and  crime. 

A  clergyman,  who  works  and  lives  on  the  East 
Side  in  the  midst  of  the  population  for  whose 
benefit  the  food  is  given  away,  recognized  in  the 
line  children  of  a  family  in  his  own  congrega¬ 
tion,  which  was  known  by  him  not  to  require  it. 

TEMPTATION  TO  PAUPERISM. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  consideration  just 
presented  is  ^e  bad  effect  of  tempting  offers  of 
this  kind  on  those  who  have  thus  far  remained 
self-dependent,  but  have  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
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mcike  both  ends  meet.  If  it  were  only  that 
tramps,  vagrants  and  shiftless  families  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  unearned  food  unnecessarily  it  would 
still  be  objectionable,  but  it  is  far  worse  that 
honest  and  self-respecting  working  people,  who 
are  temporarily  straitened  in  their  income, 
should  be  told  daily  in  a  newspaper  and  by 
flaring  posters  that  an  emergency  fund  has  been 
created  for  their  benefit  Before  their  eyes  is 
paraded  daily  in  bold  type  a  tempting  bill  of 
fare  to  which  they  are  invited  without  any  other 
condition  than  that  they  shall  look  as  if  they 
were  not  prosperous.  Many  who  will  resist  the 
temptation  to  get  something  for  nothing  for  a 
day  or  two  may  Anally  succumb  to  repeated  and 
urgent  inducements.  It  is  far  easier  to  under¬ 
mine  character  in  this  way  than  is  sometimes 
supposed,  and  it  is  partly  because  of  this  influ¬ 
ence  on  adults  who  have  not  been  dependents, 
but  are  in  danger  of  becoming  so,  that  this 
protest  is  made. 

Not  the  least  consideration  is  the  effect  of 
such  a  distribution  of  food  on  the  community. 
It  inevitably  attracts  to  our  city  a  large  number 
of  tramps  and  vagrants  who  are  thus  encouraged 
to  idleness  and  crime,  and  add  to  the  burden  of 
our  criminal  courts  and  public  institutions. 

Whether  there  is  or  not  an  unusual  amount  of 
destitution  this  winter  is  beside  the  mark. 

The  greater  the  destitution  the  greater  the 
obligation  to  exercise  care  and  discrimination  in 
distributing  what  is  given  for  charity. 


A  Ringing  Endorsement 

from  Rev.  Qeo.  C.  Needham, 

the  Anglo-American  Evangelist 


East  Nobthfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  1st,  1897. 

Mr.  J  E.  DuBois— Mr  Dear  Sib  :  I  have  invari¬ 
ably  declined  giving  endorsement  to  medicines  or 
agencies  for  enrative  purposes.  But  after  a  faith¬ 
ful  use  of  the  Electropoise  in  my  family  I  have  had 
such  signal  proof  of  its  remedial  value  that  {  herein 
voluntarily  testify  to  its  healing  virtues.  It  is  my 
immediate  duty  to  make 
CHRONIC  known  its  curative  properties 
NERVOUS  for  the  sake  of  those  who  suf- 
DYSPEPSIA.  fer.  The  Electropoise  has  very 
materially  beneflted  myself  in 
dissipating  the  agonies  of  chronic  nervous  dyspepsia. 

I  regret  that  an  unjust  prejudice  founded  on  mis¬ 
representation  kept  me  from  its  btneAcenthelp  un¬ 
til  recently.  Yours,  Geo.  C.  Needham. 

Mb.  J.  E.  DuBois— Dear  Sib  :  I  fully  endorse  my 
husband's  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Electro¬ 
poise,  both  in  family  and  personal  use. 

Yours,  Elizabeth  A  Needham. 

Rev.  Geo.  C.  Needham  is  the  Anglo-American 
Evangelist  [and  Author  of  Books  for  Bible  study. 
Mrs.  Needham  is  also  widely  known  as  a  Bible 
teacher  and  theological  writer  of  international 
reputation. 
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before  Parliament  and  make  and  effort  to  have 
it  improved  and  made  more  humane. 

He  told  of  visits  to  prisons  in  America,  where 
the  prisoners  had  many  privileges,  and  said  that 
be  learned  from  the  wardens  of  American  prisons 
that  lenient  treatment  did  not  in  any  way  inter 
fere  with  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  He  said 
that  the  food  given  to  American  prisoners  was 
luxurious  compared  to  that  served  to  the  men  in 
durance  in  England.  In  this  country  he  saw 
carpet  on  the  floors  in  some  of  the  prisons  ho 
visited. 


sandwich.  Butter  liehtly  on  the  loaf  bread  twenty- 
four  hours  old  and  then  slice  it  very  thin.  Scrape  a 
choice,  tender  piece  of  beef,  season  it  with  Halt  and 
also  pepper,  if  the  latter  can  be  taken;  spread  it 
upon  the  battered  bread,  put  another  piece  of  bread 
over  it,  and  then  cut  the  sandwich  imo  Anger  pieces, 
being  sure  to  remove  all  the  crust.  Serve  them  upon 


AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  PRISONS. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  our 
prisoD  system  that  it  is  quite  cheering  to  hear  it 
favorably  compared  with  that  of  another  land. 
In  an  address  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  not  long  ago,  Mr. 
John  P.  Redmond,  the  well  known  Irish  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  said  that  what  interested  him 
most  in  this  country  was  the  mison  system, 
which  was  far  ahead  of  that  of  England.  The 
latter  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  brutal  in 
the  world,  and  might  be  described  as  a  system 
of  solitude  and  silence.  When  a  prisoner  in 
England  received  a  visit  from  a  friend,  or  from 
bis  wife,  or  any  member  of  bis  family,  he  was 
locked  in  an  iron  cage,  at  one  end  of  a  large 
hall,  and  the  visitors  were  locked  in  the  other 
end  of  the  ball,  with  two  warders  in  the  centre 
to  hear  every  word  that  was  said.  A  prisoner 
in  England  was  allowed  only  one  visit  in  four 
months,  and  was  allowed  to  write  only  one  let¬ 
ter  in  four  months.  For  the  slightest  offence 
against  the  rules  even  these  privileges  were 
denied.  A  prisoner  was  not  allowed  books  or 
literature  of  any  kind  until  he  had  been  a  long 
time  in  prison,  and  then  only  about  one  volume 
in  three  weeks.  Some  prisoners  in  England  were 
locked  up  in  their  cells  twenty-two  hours  a  day, 
and  when  they  were  marched  around  the  prison 
yards  for  exercise  if  one  prisoner  should  speak 
to  another,  he  would  get  forty -eight  hours  of 
solitary  conAnement  in  a  dark  cell,  with  only 
bread  and  water  for  diet.  The  entire  system 
was  BO  brutal  and  revolting  that  it  drove  many 
men  insane  from  the  tortures  indicted  on  them. 
No  attempt  was  made  in  English  prisons  to  give 
men  employment  similar  to  that  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  in  the  outside  world,  and 
the  business  man  and  men  of  literary  tastes  who 
might  get  into  jail  got  the  same  kind  of  work 
as  the  men  who  bad  always  been  used  to  working 
This  work  was  about  as  hard 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Day  in  and  Day  out. — It  requires  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  and  a  certain  amount  of  energy  to  make  a  fine 
housekeeper,  but  where  a  woman  is  so  fortnnato  as 
to  combine  the  two  qualities  of  making  both  a 
housekeeper  and  homemaker,  she  is  a  queen  among 
her  set.  Usually  the  great  trouble  with  one  who  is 
neat  and  systematic  is  that  she  is  exacting,  fussy, 
and  ofteutimf  s  crost-;  and  while  one  enjoys  the  im¬ 
maculate,  well  kept  house,  it  ceases  to  be  a  home  of 
restful  enjoyment.  One  good  test  of  a  bousekeep 
er’s  ability  is  the  manner  in  which  she  keeps  her 
lamps  filled  and  trimmed.  It  is  a  most  disagreeable 
practice  of  some  to  leave  the  lamps  until  dnsk,  just 
as  the  tired  husband  or  son  comes  in  and  wants  a 
bright  welcome  after  the  day’s  work.  To  any  such 
I  would  recommend  the  method  of  a  friend,  which 
has  delighted  her  family  and  reduced  their  oculist’s 
bill  by  sparing  the  weak  eyes  of  the  boys,  who  would 
read  in  the  evening  even  if  the  light  were  dull  aud 
dickering.  She  gatbete  up  all  her  lamps  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  having  a  special  tin  basin  and 
mop  and  soft  cloths  for  them.  She  fills  her  basin 
with  hot  wator,  throwing  in  a  small  handful  of 
pearlioe.  This  dissolves  while  she  fills  her  bowls 
with  the  best  of  home  light  oil.  Then  she  washes 
and  polishes  the  chimneys,  and  after  adding  more 
pearline  to  the  water,  plnnges  the  burner,  wick  and 
all,  into  it,  and  lets  it  remain  for  a  few  seconds. 
This  helps  to  destroy  the  unpleasant  odor,  and  clears 
away  all  the  sticky  snbstance.  Then  she  trims  the 


Moths  must  be  watched  in  Winter.— Moths 
will  work  in  carpets  in  rooms  that  are  kept  warm  in 
the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer.  A  sure  method 
of  removing  the  pests  is  to  pour  strong  alum  water 
onthefioor  to  the  distance  of  half  a  vard  around 
the  edges  before  laying  the  cai^ts;  then  once  or 
twice  during  the  season  sprinkle  dry  silt  over  the 
carpet  before  sweeping.  Insects  do  not  like  salt, 
and  sufficient  adheres  to  the  carpet  to  prevent  their 
alighting  upon  it. 

Celeby  Sauce  — Three  heads  celery,  one- half  pint 
white  stock,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  ounces 
butter,  one  dessertspoonful  corufionr,  one  gill  cream. 
Slice  the  celery,  putting  aside  all  the  outer  sticks 
and  boil  in  salted  water  for  twenty  minutes;  drain 
them,  put  in  a  stewpan  with  the  stock  and  salt,  and 
simmer  for  one  hour;  rub  through  a  sieve,  then  put 
back  in  the  stewpan  with  the  butter,  corofiour  and 
cream,  mixed  smooth:  let  boil  for  three  minutes, 
then  pour  over  the  turkey. 


Atrophine 


with  their  hands, 
as  it  well  could  be,  and  while  a  man  who  had 
been  used  to  hard  work  might  be  able  to  stand  I 
it.  it  was  brutal  treatment  for  professional  men 
and  people  of  the  better  classes. 

He  once  visited  John  Daly  in  Portland  Prison, 
and  through  the  cage  broke  to  him  the  news  of 
tho  death  of  a  friend.  Daly  broke  down  at  the 
news,  and  when  he  recovered  Mr.  Redmond 
showed  him  a  small  photograph  of  the  friend 
and  a  lock  of  hair.  Daly  asked  to  have  them 
given  him.  Mr.  Redmond  saw  the  governor  of 
the  prison  and  asked  permission  to  give  the  lit¬ 
tle  mementos  to  Daly,  but  that  official  asked 
Mr.  Redmond  if  he  wanted  to  break  up  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  prison.  Mr.  Redmond  said  that 
when  he  returned  to  England  he  would  bring 
the  matter  of  the  prison  system  of  Great  Britain 


A  GUARANTEED  CURE  FOR  ATROPHY 
AND  SORE  EVES.  A  perfectly  harmless 
ointment,  purely  vegetable,  that  will  CURE 
the  most  advanced  and  obetloate  cases  of 
Atrophy  (shrinking  rhenmatiem)  relieving 
the  pain  In  a  few  daye  and  restoring  the  parts 
that  have  wasted  away. 

THIS  CURE  CURES,  and  a  trial  will  demon- 
Btrate  its  merits.  To  prove  this  aaeertiou, 
a  sample  will  be  sent  FREE  upon  receiving 
statement  of  yonr  caec.  This  offer  only  holds 

good  for  a  limited  time  and  all  who  wonid  avail 
liemeelves  of  It  ehonld  ACT  PROMPTLY. 
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Ound  or  no  pay.  Only  InUr- 
nol  Remedy.  Send  for  Circa- 
lam.  Th*U.  S.  DmgAChem. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


TOBACCO  WAS  THE  REAL  CAUSE. 

Bnt  parents  are  sometimes  to  blame  tor  a  eon's  use  of  it. 
Old  slav-s  can  stop  it.  ns  well  by  taking  SURK-f^UlT. 
the  popular  antidote  rhewing  gum  remMy  for  Tobacco 
habit.  Me.  a  box,  nearly  all  druggists.  Booklet  and 
■ample  free.  Eureka  Chemical  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 
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Hot  Flashes. 


General  Derangement  and  Nervousness 
Preluded  by  Stomach  Trouble. 

Blood  Disorder  and  Nervousness  of 
Years  Standing. 


From  the  Commercial,  Siatntm,  lU, 


RELIEF  WORK  IK  INDIA. 

A  correspoodent  of  the  London  Times  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  re¬ 
lief  works  are  conducted  by  the  British  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  Indian  famine  districts.  He  visited 
one  of  the  largest  of  them  on  the  new  Jhelam 
irrigation  canal  in  the  Punjab.  Here  40,000 
coolies  are  congregated,  including  12,000  infirm, 
aged,  or  blind  persons,  classed  as  non-workers. 
The  huts  of  the  coolies  are  ranged  along  the 
roadway  for  more  than  half  a  mile.  They  are 
strongly  built  of  mats  or  thatched  grass,  and  are 
thirty  clear  feet  apart.  Each  provides  accommo¬ 
dation  for  about  fifty  coolies,  who  are  distrib¬ 
uted  by  families.  On  the  canal  excavation 
works  28,000  laborers  are  at  work,  divided  into 
250  gangs,  in  50  of  which  the  workers  are  told 
off  by  families.  For  every  man  employed  in 
digging  three  other  persons— generally  women, 
young  lade  and  girls,  or  men  unaccustomed  to 
manual  labor — are  employed  to  carry  the  exca¬ 
vated  earth  in  fiat  baskets  on  their  heads  to  the 
soil  heaps.  Each  gang  is  supervised  by  an  over¬ 
seer.  Many  of  these,  being  headmen  of  neigh¬ 
boring  villages,  act  as  honorary  officials,  and  the 
remainder  are  mostly  selected  coolies.  All  the 
coolies  receive  twice  a  week,  as  a  minimum 
wage,  a  subsistence  allowance  in  money  calcu¬ 
lated  on  the  current  price  of  the  cheapest  sort  of 
grain.  The  stronger  and  better  workers  receive 
a  higher  rate  of  pay.  There  are  in  all  four 
classes,  the  lowest  getting  the  mere  subsistence 
allowance,  while  each  superior  claes  receives  one 
price  per  day  more  than  the  one  immediately 
below.  Under  the  Punjab  system,  test  works 
having  been  early  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  disUessed  population  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  work  without  delay.  The  laborers 
are  reported  to  be  healthy,  vigorous,  and  cheer¬ 
ful. 

Siberian  convicts  are  reclaimed  by  work  on 
the  transcontinental  railway— the  duration  of 
their  sentences  being  diminished,  and  other 
conditions  of  their  punishment  being  modified 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  labor  ex- 
mnded  on  the  railway,  and  to  their  general  con¬ 
duct. 

The  Mohammedan  community  in  India,  ac¬ 
cording  to  local  report,  is  preparing  to  celebrate 
the  sixtieth  year  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  in  the 
most  loyal  manner.  An  address  of  congratula¬ 
tion  with  many  thousands  of  signatures  will  be 
sent  to  her,  and  prayers  will  be  offered  up  in  all 
mosques  on  June  20.  A  central  committee  has 
been  formed,  with  its  headquarters  at  Delhi. 
Provincial  committees  will  cooperate  in  Bengal, 
Bombay,  Madras,  the  Northwest  Provinces,  the 
Punjab,  and  Burmah.  The  other  day  a  meeting 
of  Mohammedans  was  held  in  Calcutta  at  which 
a  highly  representative  committee  was  formed 
for  Bengal.  Orthodox  and  advanced  Mussul¬ 
mans  are  said  to  be  joining  heartily  in  the  move¬ 
ment. 

Menelek,  Negus  of  Aybssinia,  has  ordered 
from  Poljaow,  the  Russian  painter,  a  picture 
to  represent  the  battle  of  Auda,  in  which  the 
Italian  forces  met  so  disastrous  a  defeat.  The 
picture  will  interpret  the  idea  that  St.  George 
aided  the  Abyssinians.  It  will  be  hung  in  the 
Negus’s  palace. 

The  Pope  has  ordered  a  curfew  bell  to  be  rung 
in  Rome,  after  which  no  priest  shall  be  out  of 
doors.  Cardinal  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
has  forbidden  priests  in  his  diocese  from  appear¬ 
ing  in  public  without  their  cassocks.  He  has 
also  prohibited  them  from  bicycling. 

Zurbriggen,  the  Swiss  guide,  recently  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  climbing  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Aconcagua  in  the  Andes,  attaining  an  altitude 
of  24,000  feet,  which  is  the  greatest  yet  reached. 
The  Swiss  peaks  have  been  scaled  one  after 
another.  The  Wetterhorn  in  1854,  Monte  Rosa 
in  1855,  and  the  Matterhorn  in  1865.  Mr.  Fresh- 
field  scored  the  first  great  victory  when  he 
climbed  Elbruz  (18,526  feet)  in  16^,  but  long 
before  that  Gerard  had  climbed  to  19,410  feet 
on  Porgyul  in  1818.  In  Asia  there  are  four 
colossal  mountains  which  still  defy  all  efforts. 
Mount  Everest  (29,000  feet)  lies  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  man.  Dapsang  (28,700)  is  almost 
equally  inacceseible,  Tagarma  (25,800)  and 


Mrs.  Christiana  Foster  is  a  matron  of  Matter  n 
who  has  recently  been  restored  to  the  ranks  of 
health  after  many  years  of  suffering.  She  gave  her 
statement  to  a  reporter  in  such  concise  shape  that 
we  print  it : 

“My  name  is  Christiana  Foster;  I  am  fifty  years 
of  age  and  a  housekeeper.  I  have  lived  in  Illinois 
ever  since  I  was  twelve  years  old.  During  the  latter 
years  of  my  life  I  have  been  much  afflicted  with 
stomach  trouble,  blood  disorders  and  nervousness, 
and  these  were  greatly  aggravated  about  two  years 
ago,  wheu  I  became  subject  to  most  disagreeable 
hot  flashes,  (or  perhaps  I  should  say  ‘  flushes  ’). 

“I  seemed  to  be  losing  ground  all  the  time.  I 
could  not  sleep  but  for  a  short  time,  not  being  able 
to  obtain  any  appropriate  rest,  and  I  may  say  I  was 
truly  wretched. 

“About  one  year  ago,  after  reading  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People, 
I  determined  to  get  some  of  them,  and  did  so,  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  them  strictly  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  I  had  not  taken  half  a  box  before  I  experi¬ 
enced  relief,  and  befm  I  had  taken  four  boxes,  I 
was,  I  may  say,  well.  Of  course  I  am  growing  old, 
but  that  did  not  account  for  the  bad  condition  I  was 
in.  My  blood  did  not  circulate,  and  if  1  pricked  my 


Kahn-Tengri  (24,(XX))  have  yet  to  be  scaled. 
Similarly,  in  Africa,  the  highest  mountain  is 
still  a  virgin;  and  though  Mount  Cook  12.349) 
has  been  climbed  in  New  Zealand,  Charles  Louis 
(20,()()0)  still  remains  unascended  in  New  Guinea, 
and  seems  likely  to  remain  so. 

Each  evening  as  you  lie  down  to  rest  let  God’s 
angels  close  the  door  of  your  heart  on  thoughts 
of  purity  and  peace.  The  soul  that  has  never 
lived  face  to  face  with  eternity  is  a  vulgar  soul. 
The  life  that  has  never  learnt  the  high  law  of 
holiness  is  a  ruined  and  a  wasted  life. — F.  W. 
Farrar. 

To  see  the  light  of  God  and  to  choose  the 
darnkess  is  the  most  hopeless  condition  into 
which  any  one  can  fall.  It  is  probably  that 
which  is  meant  by  CThrist  as  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  which  thetp  is  no  forgiveness. — 
Donald  MacLeod,  D.D. 

Senator  Hoa*-  of  Massachusetts  has  been  chosen 
President  of  the  New  England  Sabbath  Protec¬ 
tive  League,  in  place  of  Bishop  R  S.  Foster, 
resigned,  and  in  accepting  the  position  writes : 
“I  -  believe  thoroughly  in  a  day  of  rest,  which 
shall  be  largely  devotM  to  the  contemplation  of 
divine  themes  and  to  the  worship  of  God  and 
teaching  His  law ;  and  in  protecting  this  observ¬ 
ance  against  labor  or  other  discords  by  law.” 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  New  York  city  to 
secure  a  curfew  law,  which  provides  that  all 
children  under  sixteen  years  old  shall  be  indoors 
by  eight  o’clock  in  winter  and  nine  in  summer. 
Such  an  ordinance  has  been  in  operation  in  one 
or  more  Western  cities  for  some  months  and 
already  the  beneficial  results  are  apparent. 


GOLD  IN  A  DITCK’8  GIZZARD. 

On  Thanki>giving  day  a  jeweler  in  Faribault, 
Minn.,  opened  a  dbek’s  gizzard  and  found  therein  a 
number  of  gold  nuggets  worth  in  the  aggregate 
about  $1.60.  He  traced  the  lineage  and  place  of 
abode  of  the  duck,  and  now  thinks  he  has  found  the 
locility  whence  the  gold  came.  He  refuses  to  give 
further  details,  but  claims  to  be  in  pocsession  of 
fao  8  snffleient  to  warrant  him  in  the  belief  that  be 
bis  located  a  ralnable  gold- producing  mine. 


finger  while  sewing  no  blood  followe-1  the  minctnre 
All  this  is  different  now,  thanks  to  Dr.  Williams 
Pink  PHD.”.  *- 

(S’gned)  “Mrs.  Christiana  Foster.” 
Witness;  Mrs.  Ed.  Hearn. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are  not  looked  upon  as  a 
patent  medicine,  but  rather  as  a  prescription.  An 
analysis  of  their  properties  shows  that  they  contain, 
in  condensed  form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore 
shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing  specific 
for  such  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paral¬ 
ysis,  St.  Vitus’  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  nervous  headache,  the  after  effects  of  la  grippe, 
palpitation  of  .the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complex¬ 
ions,  and  the  tired  feeling  resulting  from  nervous 
prostration,  all  diseases  resulting  from  vitiated  hu¬ 
mors  in  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysip¬ 
elas,  etc.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  pe¬ 
culiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  irregulari¬ 
ties  and  all  fotms  of  weakness.  They  build  up  the 
blood,  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and 
sallow  cheeks.  They  are  for  sale  by  all  druggists, 
or  may  be  had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Medi¬ 
cine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  50c.  per  box* 
or  six  boxes  ifor  $2.50. 


PASS  IT  BY. 

There  are  a  great  many  troubles,  and  trials, 
and  unpleasant  things  in  this  world,  enough  to 
keep  one  in  a  perpetual  fret  and  fever  and  tur¬ 
moil,  if  one  will  allow  oneself  to  be  fretted  by 
them.  But  many  of  them  are  not  worth  fretting 
about  or  caring  for :  they  are  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  and  we  should  pay  little  regard  to  them. 

A  man  says  something  which  is  not  pleasant. 
If  we  make  trouble  about  it,  he  will  perhaps  re¬ 
peat  what  he  has  said,  and  say  as  much  more. 
If  we  say  nothing,  that  will  end  it  The  beet 
course  in  such  a  case  is  to  pass  it  by,  and  say 
nothing.  We  shall  always  have  trials,  but  we 
need  not  grow  peevish,  or  fretful,  or  impatient 
over  them.  VJe  can  bear  more  than  we  have 
borne.  We  can  bear  more  than  we  think  we 
can  bear.  Many  a  quarrel  which  is  exceeding 
bitter  to  day  will  to  morrow  be  lost  to  view. 
Next  year  we  shall  wonder  that  we  worried  or 
fretted  or  were  disturbed  by  the  petty  trials  that 
crossed  our  path.  A  friend  may  grow  unkind, 
an  enen^  may  be  malicious;  never  mind,  pass 
it  by.  Clouds  may  be  dark  to-day,  but  the  sun¬ 
shine  will  come  to-morrow,  and  the  afflictions 
and  trials  of  the  present  will  pass  before  the 
brightness  of  the  days  to  come. 

Bury  the  troubles  that  are  past;  bear  the 
troubles  of  the  present ;  do  not  worry  about  the 
troubles  of  the  future.  Meet  each  trial  as  it 
comes,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  beet  course 
will  be  to  pass  it  by,  and  leave  it  with  God. — 
The  Christian. 


A  COBBLER’S  DOZEN. 

We  often  hear  of  a  baker’s  dozen,  and  most 
of  us  know  that  it  means  thirteen.  There  is 
also  a  cobbler’s  dozen,  and  that  too  is  thirteen. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  law  which 
compelled  cobblers  to  put  twelve  nails  in  the 
heel  of  each  shoe,  and  that  when  nails  grew 
cheap  the  cobbler  drove  the  thirteenth  nail  in 
the  centre  of  the  heel  for  good  luck,  and  that 
from  this  came  the  legend  of  the  cobbler’s  dozen, 
numbering  thirteen. 
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